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NEGRO SLAVERY: PLAN FOR ITS ABOLITION, 


ANOTHER of those meetings, for the Abolition of Negro Slavery, 
which have already created so much excitement in our colonies, was 
lately held at Norwich: when Lord Suffield stood forward, and after 
vituperating the planters, and setting forth, most pathetically, all the 
evils of slavery, proceeded to cite particular instances of peculiar cruelty 
to females, and concluded by alledging these alone to be a sufficient 
ground for the immediate interference of Government, and the instan- 
taneous abolition of slavery. It is not my intention to question the 
accuracy of the facts stated to have occurred, though it is difficult to 
reconcile such charges with the reputed avarice of the planters, whose 
property, depending upon the increase of their slaves, must necessarily 
be endangered by severity to females, more especially in a state of 
pregnancy; calumnies such as these have been so frequently promul- 
gated, and so frequently refuted, that-it is quite unnecessary to vin- 
dicate the large body of slave proprietors from any general inference in 
the present case; indeed it is altogether foreign from my purpose to 
enter at all at this moment into the nature of slavery in our ‘colonies: 
it exists, and its existence, in any form, is a sufficient argument for its 
extinction: such at least is the doctrine of the Anti-Slavery. Society; 
and stated by them to be the general feeling of the British people ; and 
truly, if any opinion can be drawn from the numerous petitions which 
have been presented to Parliament upon this subject, we must all arrive 
at the same conclusion. “But, whilst this society has been busy in stir- 
ring up the feelings of the public, and preparing all these petitions, it is 
not a little singular that no system of negro amelioration, no system of 
emancipation, either progressive or immediate, has ever emanated from 
their body. Dark and distant hints have, indeed, been given by indi- 
viduals—some have suggested task-work—some copyholds—and some, 
more bold, instant manumission; but no connected system has ever 
been agreed upon, and I firmly believe the whole society to be as much 
divided amongst themselves as to the true and proper course, as the 
Reformers in England on the great question of Parliamentary Reform. 
On one point, however, they appear to be unanimous—that the whole 
onus of the experiment, whatever it may be, must rest upon the colo- 
nists alone, without the shadow of security or indemnity for the conse- 
quences of its failure; and though some have admitted the right of 
compensation, yet none have pointed out the manner of affording it. 
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This is neither just nor liberal, and we cannot be surprized that the colo- 
nists should require some guarantee before they deliver themselves and 
their properties to the wild and visionary schemes of speculative indi- 
viduals. If the measure is a public measure, let its consequences rest 
upon public responsibility. Asa great national work, every one must 
admit that it is worthy of the age in which we live, and of the country 
which it is our pride to call our own; but as it is a measure surrounded 
with difficulties it must be approached with caution. That it is prac- 
ticable I firmly believe, and if undertaken by the Government, and con- 
ducted with temperance and prudence, it is perfectly reconcileable 
with the interests of the planters, and the security of the islands. That 
colonial property, unhampered by the continual agitation of this ques- 
tion, retains its fair value in the estimation of European capitalists, is 
evident from the facility with which, we are told, the Commissioners of 
Hayti have negociated a loan for their government, to pay the indemnity 
agreed upon to the ancient proprietors of the island for the recognition 
of its independence. This payment denotes the feeling entertained: by 
the blacks—that indemnity was due. Now this feeling, which has been 
acted upon, after a long lapse of years, by self-emancipated slaves, 
should be the ground-work of our own proceedings in the manumission 
of our negroes, and, before we commence any operations, we should 
seek an ample guarantee for the property of the planters and the safety 
of the colonies. The one is blended with the other. The dominion of 
Great Britain would fall with the annihilation’ of the whites: and the 
possession of our West-India Islands is now become of paramount im- 
portance. The establishment of so many new governments in the 
American hemisphere has rendered them absolutely necessary for the 
Se of our commerce and the extension of our trade. The 

nited States of America have long felt the inconveniency of having no 
harbour subject to their flag in the European seas, and frequent intrigues 
have been afloat to obtain one of the islands in the Mediterranean, but 
hitherto without success. The same difficulties would attend our 
American commerce, if we suffered ourselves to lose our Trans- Atlantic 
possessions, either by the dissaffection of the whites, or the insurrection 
of the slaves. 

Experience has taught us the evils which arise from the present 
mode of conducting this question. The blacks have been excited 
to tumult, and the whites, no longer feeling the security of their pro- 
perty, have resolved to vest no more where they are uncertain who may 
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tual in its result. It will relieve the planter from apprehension, and, 
whilst it offers nothing immediate to the slave, it will eventually give 
him liberty, after he has been rendered capable of appreciating its vihio, 
by a knowledge of civilization and the blessings of religion. 

I propose that commissioners should be appointed to value all colonial 
property, the half of these commissioners to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment, the other by the respective legislatures of the different colonies ; 
and it shall be imperative upon all colonists to dispose of their property to 
Government, at the valuation determined by these commissioners. To 
effect this purchase, Government should guarantee the whole sum to be 
paid in thirty years, by instalments, at intervals of three years, bearing 
an interest of 4 per cent. till finally liquidated. To render the operation 
more easy and profitable, the Government should avail itself of the 
sinking fund to pay down one-sixth of the whole; and, from the date of 
this arrangement, agents should be appointed to receive the consign- 
ments, at fixed salaries, instead of commissions ; and the whole proceeds 
of all colonial produce should go annually to the credit of the Govern- 
ment. The revenue would be considerably augmented by the measure : 
for all duties being remitted on the various imports, such an impulse 
would thereby be given to the consumption of colonial produce, as 
would always insure a fair price and a ready market, and thousands 
would enjoy luxuries, and indeed necessaries (for sugar is but second 
to salt), which now we J scarcely dare dream of, by which the annual 
return from the sale of colonial produce would so greatly exceed the 
annual interest, and the sum laid by to meet the triennial instalment, as 
io leave in the Exchequer a much more considerable sum than is now 
raised in the shape of duty. By the adoption of such a scheme as this, 
the Government would acquire the right of enforcing whatever mea- 
sures it might desire, either for the immediate improvement, or the 
ultimate emancipation of the slaves. The Anti-Slavery Society would 
lose its venom, and the slaves themselves, no longer agitated and acted 
upon by false hopes, but seeing their condition in the hands of Govern-. 
ment, would rest satisfied with the measures taken for the amelioration 
of their lot, till they should be declared by law no longer slaves. 
And the whole time thus employed in emancipating the negro race, 
without violence and without injustice—without risk to the Government 
—without ruin to the planters, and all the dreadful excesses of insur- 
rection, would not exceed the period I have pointed out. A shorter 
probation the negroes have no right to expect. To a life of labour they 
have been born, and in that state, to which it has pleased God to call 
them, they must be content to abide, till it shall please him, in his 
mercy, to grant them a better. They must endure the same hardships 
which fall to the share of all labouring communities, and let them re- 
cognize in their fate the hand of a bountiful and all-seeing Providence ; 
to their slavery they are indebted for the benefits of instruction and the 
knowledge of the Christian redemption. It was the state of utter igno- 
rance and savage stupidity in which the Africans were found in their 
own country, that induced the whites to render them subservient to 
their own speculative views of colonization in the West, whilst the 
American Indians were absolved from slavery and labour of every kind 
—doubtless there were peculiarities in the situation of each, which may 
account for this apparent preference; but it is not a little curious to 
observe how the favoured race in North America has been almost 
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wholly exterminated, whilst the descendants of the poor contemned. 
Africans are the peculiar objects of our care. Let us still continue to 
nurture and to cherish, without inflaming and exciting them. It is with 
this view I call upon the Anti-Slavery Association to aid and assist in 
their amelioration, their civilization, and their emancipation. I call 
upon them to do so upon a basis at once just, honourable, and effectual. 
Let us have no more idle declamation or heated invective. If the 
planters are cruel and severe, let us put it out of their power to be so 
any longer—let us purchase the slaves, and silence the complaints 
of the master when we relieve the sorrows of the servant. 

The slave question has been pens for years, and though eyes may 
have wept, and hearts may have led, no purse-strings have been unloosed ; 
not such was the conduct of our forefathers, when the crusade was 

reached to redeem the Christian from the Saracen. There was no 

lack then of men or money; but in those days men spoke by their 
actions, and gave vent to their philanthropy in deeds, not words. 
Let us now put the abolitionists to the test, and see what exertions 
they will make, when it is proposed to purchase, not ravish the pro- 
perty of the planter. I have shewn it to be possible, and I subjoin a 
rough calculation, drawn indeed from uncertain data, but sufficient to 
form some judgment of the operation of the measure. 

I estimate the value of our colonies at £120,000,000 sterling :-— 
Annual charge for interest £4,800,000 | Amount of proceeds from 
Charge to be paid to the at 2.000.000 the annual Imports of £ 12,000,000 

chequer in lieu of duty .. of iets colonial produce ....- 


Balance annually to meet the 
triennial instalments .. .. } 4,200,000 








£12,000,000 £12,000,000 











if this statement be in any way correct, the whole sum would be 
paid in the time specified, without taking into consideration the annual 
reductions of interest, which would remain a surplus in the Exchequer, 
and enable the Chancellor to diminish other taxes. The fee would 
eventually belong unencumbered to the nation, and remain at the dis- 
posal of Parliament. Though the minor details of this scheme may 
at first strike us as difficult, or insurmountable, a little reflection will 
convince us that they are less complex than we have been led to 
imagine. I shall refrain from entering more minutely into the inves- 
tigation, as I might exceed the limits fairly allotted to one article in a 
periodical journal, but conclude by observing, that if the lawful re- 
demption of the negroes is undertaken with half the zeal and half the 
energy which has been exercised in an unjust attempt to divest the 
colonists of their property, the final issue will be gratifying to those 
= and glorious to the nation; and I recommend it to Mr. 
Ni ee ye his = his been devoted to the cause of suffering 
y> ose Nis career in behalf of the slaves, by an act of 


justice to their masters, and then he will hav 
; e completed a work, which 
will carry his name blest and honoured to posterity, ey 
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LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
No. I. 


Habits of the People—Inconsistency—Scraps of their Speech— Master 
and Servant—Helps—Emigrants—Tricks in Trade. 


Dear P.—TueE relationship of master and servant is absolutely un- 
known here; that relationship, I should say, which is understood in 
Europe, and every where else, it may be, except in this part of North 
America, where the word master is made use of, or the word servant. 
I mean to speak freely of these haughty republicans, who, while 
they keep about 1,500,000 of their fellow creatures in a state of pure 
slavery, will not: acknowledge the relationship of master and servant 
among the free whites, and will not even make use of the word master, 
except in the way mentioned hereafter, nor of the word servant, except 
while speaking of a class—never while speaking of or to a member of 
that class. They are, indeed, a very consistent people these Americans, 
They abolish titles, and yet are fond of titles to a proverb. They 
keep slaves, and yet are notorious for talking more and bragging more 
about liberty and equality, than all the rest of the nations of all the 
rest of the earth,—not excepting your’s.* They publish a manifesto, 
in which they appeal to the Governor of the Universe for the truth of 
what they say, when they declare that “all men are created equal” 
(they do not say Jorn equal), and yet, while they are publishing that 
manifesto, while they are putting it forth in the name of God himself, 
their governor and judge, while they are making as much uproar about 
liberty and equality, as if neither had ever been heard of or understood 
at all before the United States of North America uprose from the 
solitude of ages, among the rubbish and wreck of another world ; now 
talking about their beloved country, as if it were, indeed, what a sorry 
writer of theirs took the liberty of calling it some years ago, in the 
simplicity of his heart—“ the Home of the Free!” as if it were, indeed, 
what most of their Fourth of July orators are in the habit of calling it, 
now about once every year, a last refuge and hope, if not for the 
universe—if not for the world—if not for all the nations thereof—at 
least for Europe, afflicted Europe, and for a multitude of “ empires 
yet unborn”—if you please; now rejecting from their very language, 
or avoiding with especial care most of the words which imply either 
subordination or inferiority, as if they could not bear so much as a 
word in their way, if it smacked, I do not say of common servileness, 
such as we have in Europe—I do not say of bondage without measure, 
and without hope—hereditary bondage, but of inferiority: now claiming 
to be thought a wise people, a great people, free from the chief pre- 
judices of the age; and yet, as I have said before, while they are doing 
this, my dear P., and all this—a plague on their system of equality 
I say, a plague on such liberty—they hold 1,500,000 of their fellow 
creatures—all native-born Americans too—in a state of pure slavery ; and 
look upon those who have a drop of negro blood in their veins,-or a 
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* In the New England circle, a part of the United States where slavery is not 
permitted, and where black children are educated at the public charge, to be a coloured 
man, or a mulatto, is to be of another caste, with which it is infamy for the white te 
intermarry, and a great reproach for a poor white man to associate. Even at free- 
schools, the coloured and white poor children ate kept asunder. 
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shade of the negro race in their complexions, or a vestige of the negro 
shape in their bodily structure, even though such individuals may be, 
not only native-born Americans, but free native-born Americans—the 
free children of other children, whose fathers were free—as if by 
reason of that particular drop, or shade, or shape, they were accursed 
for ever, and set apart and sealed for bondage, they and theirs—for 
perfect real bondage too ; stamped in their foreheads with a mark 
of inextinguishable inferiority, a mark which nothing would ever wash 
away, nothing ever conceal—overshadowed with a sort of indestruc- 
tible shadow—the everlasting hereditary shadow of subjection. 

Every syllable of this, my dear P., whatever you may now think of 
the matter, is true. The very name of master is done with here ; the 
very word servant is rejected, or discarded rather, from the ever 
day language of this people. You never hear the multitude make 
use of the words, except in the way of reproach, or derision, or sport ; 
nor even a lawyer, if he can possibly avoid it before the sovereign people. 
The children, to be sure, through a large part of New England, where 
they are all educated, or maybe, at the public charge, are in the 
habit of calling their teachers Masters and Mistresses, not only while 
speaking of them, but while speaking to them; and I have heard a 
country school-master, and a village attorney introduced here to each 
other by their respective titles, much in the following way : “ Master A. B. 
here’s lawyer C.D.; lawyer C.D., that’ere’s our new representative 
(long i master A. B.; youv’e heard o’ him afore, I guess ?” Recollect, my 

ear P. that every man here has a title of some sort, either corporal, 
or squire, sé-lect man, major, general, or deacon; but, whatever it is, 
the party is never spoken to without being called by it; and here I 
may as well mention a fact, which appears to have led many travellers 
into a mistake—a very natural one I admit. Go where they will, 
throughout these United States, they find all the tavern-keepers, 
whatever else they may be, either colonels or majors. Having observed 
this, they take it for granted, either that colonels and majors are very 
common—that “ they grow on every bush,” or that, in some way or 
other, some sort of connexion or other is kept afoot between the mili- 
tary office and that of the publican; or perhaps they look upon these 
people who “ keep taverns” as the better sort of people in this country. 
All this would be natural enough, and yet neither would be a correct 
conclusion: for, although it is no very rare thing to see a real major 
keeping a public-house, or a true colonel waiting at the door of his 
own stable, with a pipe in his mouth, to see that your horse and 
“ baggage,” or “ plunder,” as they call it in the west, are well taken 
care of, while two or three of his handsome daughters are laying the 
—_ by? den pe 2 much as if you were a part of his rs or at 
ae Sie 7 Pi. bour’s, whom they were able to see any day of the 
: It Is altogether more common to fall in with, or, as the case 
may be, to fall out with colonels and majors, who have obtained a 
title, nobody knows how—not in the militia not in the regular arm 
of a may be very sure, but, forty-nine tang i of fifty 
“ — of trade ; either by dealing in horses, or keeping a shop, or 
ceping a tavern, or keeping a store, and being surrounded by people 
who cannot or will not remember th . cartes Gath 
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you major—give us another glass o’ toddy; I say, you caw'nel, that’s 
your sort, now; you don’t think I’m gw-y-in to pay that ere bill, now, 
do you ?—You'll find yourself mistaken, I guess, if you do, that’s all.” 
From what I have said, you will perceive that such titles are neither 
titles by right nor titles by courtesy; and as for titles by law, they 
are out of the question, of course, among such downright, straight- | 
forward, orthodox republicans ; who, after unhorsing their courtly 
patrician riders, with at least a shadow of right, if nothing more, to 
keep them in the saddle, have permitted a mob of plebeian rough- 
riders, without so much as a shadow of right or a shadow of law,* to 
ride them whithersoever they will, under the shape of esquires and 
excellencies, honours, and soforths. But if they are neither titles 
by courtesy, nor titles by right, nor titles by law—what kind of titles 
are they? Titles of whim, I should say; titles of rough good- 
fellowship. 

To go back—not only are the words master and servants avoided 
with especial care by the very multitude of this country, but no other 
words are adopted in their stead to express that relationship which is 
understood by a contract between two parties, one of which pays, 
and the other works, or serves ; or between two parties, one of which 
is wealthy, and the other destitute, or nearly so—nay, the relationship 
itself, that which has generated the correlatives master and servant, 
is literally unknown through a large part of these United States of 
America; and where the relationship itself exists, nobody ever thinks 
of calling this party a servant or the other party a master, except, 
indeed, in a legal way, or where people are talking before third parties 
about the difficulty of getting good servants, or the cruelty of this 
or that master to his apprentice or slave. In a word, no man here will 
permit you to call him a servant, or the individual who keeps him or 
employs him his master; and the women are like the men; they 
acknowledge nobody for a master, nobody for a mistress. All their 
contracts are made on a footing of perfect equality ; and, of course, 
neither feels any sort of obligation towards the other, save such as might 
be expected from any two people who have made a bargain together. 
In a word, the United States of North America, all things considered, 
are among the last places on earth for a man to go to, with a hope of 
obtaining what you would call a good servant. Faithful enough they 
are, and steady enough; but there is no such thing as keeping a 
native American, pay what you will, beyond a few weeks, or a few 
months; and I do not believe that, if you were to traverse the whole 
country, from north to south and from east to west, you would find 
fifty native white Americans who have occupied the same place for 
twenty years—I care not how that place may be called, if it appertain 
to household affairs, or, I might say, to any affairs approaching the 
duties of menial servitude. 

_ A servant, male or female, who has either grown old in service, or 
lived under one roof a whole generation, is hardly ever to be met with 
in this country. I speak not of the English, who are very good ser- 
vants ; nor of the Germans, who are capital for drudgery; nor of the 
Irish, who are ready to work themselves to death for joy, if they once 
get a footing here, and are seldom good for any thing else—but I speak 





* It were well to make the distinction. 
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of the natives, the free white North American people. Nor, if you con- 
sider the price of land here, the facilities of trade, the high rate of 


_ wages, and the powerful temptations to marriage, will you wonder at all 


this. Why should one class of people continue to serve another class, in 
a state where, with a little foresight, and a twelvemonth s wages, they 
may keep their chins above water without serving any body. I do not 
mean without work, for they must work hard fora while, and fare hard 
for two or three years, after they have become “ proprietors, or set up 
for themselves in trade; but I mean without working altogether, or 
chiefly for the advantage of others. 

A few material changes have occurred of late years, in the larger 
commercial towns, which have started up along the sea board of this 
prodigious empire ; but in general, throughout all the country, the 
employer, as they call the party paying, and the-help,* or assistant, or 
clerk, or man, or maid, as they call the party receiving pay, eat of the 
very same food, out of the very same dish, at the very same table, and at 
the very same hour. They sleep alike, they dress alike, and, in the very 
presence of each other, laugh and talk alike. Authority and subjection, 
power and obedience, are idle names; the employer and the employed 
are more like partners in the same: trade or business, or members of the 
same family, than like any thing else. But for the difference of age, 
the employer being of course, in such a country, almost’ always the 
elder of the two, no stranger, on seeing the servant with his master, 
would be able to say “ which was which.” 

Every farmer's boy, if unable to purchase an acre of land for himself 
when he is free, begins the world by working out for somebody else, for 
what are called “ half wages, with leave to school,’—that is with leave 
to go to school at one of the multitude of petty schools which are paid 
for out of the public treasury, and are scattered all over the New Eng- 
land States, and a part of the middle states, in such plenty, that for 
about five or six months of the year in the country, and for the whole 
year in the villages or towns, every child, whether black or white, rich 
or poor, may have schooling without pay; or he begins the world by 
working with some neighbouring established farmer at full wages, until 
he has been able to save a few dollars, twenty or thirty, perhaps, not 
more ; when he “ pulls up stakes,” pushes off into the “ woods,” or the 
“ Western Country”—that country which is forever to the west of a 
yankee’s habitation, be that habitation where it may—the other side of 
where the sun sets, if you will, and after a while, becomes a “ squat- 
ter (a sort of unlawful intruder} upon territory unappropriated, so far 
as appears belonging to “no body as no body knows of”) and, after 


another interval, a wretched farmer, and then, after another interval, a 
great landed proprietor. 


It is the ambition of this people to become freeholders—of any thing, 


so it be a freehold in the language of law—of woods and waters, rocks 
or mountains. They have caught the the foolish desire, from the poor 
shipwrecked men o Europe, who, in the great convulsions of the age, 
have been cast ashore in America ; and who, after growing up, where the 
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landed proprietor was a lord or something worse, and the cultivator of 
the soil a serf, a boor, a peasant or a slave, cannot well separate, in 
their ideas, the possession of earth from the possession of authority. 
They arrive in the United States unprepared—come when they will, it 
is unprepared ; and for a while they are half crazy with freedom—de- 
lirious with new thought—wild about all that concerns the power of 
confederated America : . 


“ They breathe her buoyant mountain atmosphere ; 
And, trembling in their eyes, the lights appear— 
Those awful lights, which despots, tyrants dread, 
When man goes forth in might, and lifts his head 
Sublime in desperation ; when they hear 
The song of trumpets bursting on the ear, 

The shock of armies—and afar behold 

Rebellion’s crimson standard wide unrol!’d; 

Where slaves are men—are monarchs; and their tread 
Sounds like the resurrection of the dead.”’* 


They must have soil of their own, forsooth—soil, whatever it be, and 
wherever it lie, though it may not grow a bullrush or a thistle-root ; 
for, according to all their experience, the proprietorship of land is the 
proprietorship of power, if not of nobility. 

It is ridiculous enough to watch the behaviour of those newly arrived, 
before they have got reconciled to the taste of things. A Scotchman 
keeps aloof, and says little or nothing about himself or his views, 
political or religious. An Englishman is tearing his breeches after 
game, because here no qualification is required. The Irishman is 
talkative, on that very theme which he was not permitted to talk much 
about before he had crossed the waters; he is for overwhelming the 
House of Hanover, without losing a day—and righting the wrongs of Ire- 
land, without losing a breath. But all are after the possession of soil ; 
and most are on tip-toe after the rights of their new citizenship, crazy 
about the privileges of election. But all this wears off long before they 
have become naturalized—finding that the possession of poor soil gives 
aman little or no distinction over the very multitude here, for every 
body may have it for the asking, in some parts of the country ; finding, 
too, that as every body has leave to carry a gun if he is fool enough, 
and leave to fire it if he can find any thing to fire at—a very difficult 
matter, of course, where game is not “ preserved,”—there is no privilege’ 
in carrying a gun over the shoulder ; and, above all, finding that a power 
to vote is looked upon as a troublesome power, of no value except when 
the right of it is denied or the value of it is questioned, he gets to look 
upon all such matters with what he would have regarded, on his ar- 
a as a sort of apathy, quite peculiar to the’ barbarians of the new 
world. i 
_ Speculation here, in matters which concern the proprietorship of land, 
is carried on I hardly know how, but in such a way that all parties are 
cheated of course. I have known a score of ridiculous affairs like the 
following, which occurred soon after the late war with your country. 
It may not be true in detail, but, from what I myself have seen here, it 
looks probable enough to me, and I dare say is substantially true. 





* Battle of Niagara. By one of the American poets. 
M. M. New Series.—VOL. I. No. 1. C 
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A township of land was put up for sale at a crowded auction, so the 
story goes, in the City of New York, the title warranted. Charts, 
maps, plans, &c. &c. were passed about, “ beautifully executed in a 
superior style,” and about three-quarters of the whole “ township” was 
marked off into “ house lots.” No time was allowed for inquiry; and 

ople, taking it for a hoax, contented themselves with bidding half-a- 
dollar for a house lot! one dollar for a house lot! two dollars, &c. &c, 
by way of a frolic—the title being re-assured between every two bids. 

atters proceeded very well in this way, and house lots enough were 
knocked off, in the course of an hour, to produce nearly four hundred 
dollars. A speculator observing this, and having. assure himself anew 
about the title, left the auctioneer at work, and hurried off a special agent 
to the place where the land was reported to lie—intending, if it should 
prove worth his while, to buy up the whole township, lot by lot, of the 
frolicksome purchasers, who after all might have been speculating to 
advantage, he thought, while he was permitting a great prize to slip 
through his fingers. The territory in dispute lay somewhere about fifty 
or sixty miles north of the city. The agent rode express, knowing how 
much would necessarily depénd upon his getting back before any bod 
else, if the township were worth having. He arrived in safety. Mat- 
ters looked well: he found every part of the representation true; the 
land was not only somewhere, but actually on the spot where it had 
been reported to be :—yet more, the title was perfect in every possible 
way; no formality had been overlooked by the proprietor, who was 
himself a man of the law. But, on further inquiry, as if such a capital 
bargain were too good for such hap-hazard people without some draw- 
back—the house lots were found to be not exactly where a purchaser 
would have sought for them, perhaps; and the rest of the township not 
exactly where he might have wished, perhaps, for his own particular use ; 
the former being laid out on the steep side of a rocky mountain, which 
overhung a sort of greenish lake, and the latter being under water—a 
sort of low territory. 

By the way, one word more of these proprietor people before I throw 
aside my pen—the farmers of North America are chiefly ambitious of 
being large proprietors. They would sooner double the quantity of 
their land, whatever might be the quality, than double the quantity of 
their produce. They go on, hitching acre to acre, generation after 
generation, without caring much about increasing the fertility of a 
single square foot which they possess. It is not more corn that a real 
North American labours for, it is only more earth. Men with a hun- 
dred, yea, with five hundred acres of soil here, may not have, and in 
fact seldom do have, a single acre under a good state of cultivation. 


Farewell. When I have leisure. I : 
. : shall give you a w re 
on this or some other subject of the sort. ere ye ee ee ae 


Yours heartily, A. B. C. 
Boston, New England, Oct. 1, 1825. 
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ADVICE TO THE CLERGY, BY THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH. 


My Beloved Brethren:—You are all. fully sensible of the deep 
and sincere interest I have ever felt for your temporal and everlasting 
welfare. If a doubt of my sincerity or zeal should lurk in the mind 
of any one of you, the proof I am now on the point of giving you will 
remove it. 

I would, if it were in my power, bestow on you all rectories, vicar- 
ages, deaneries, prebendal stalls, and other fat places, and so provide, 
in a great degree, for your temporal wants. Since it is not in my 
power to do so, I must perform the next best office within the compass 
of my means. 

I will, my brethren, offer you a few short apothegms in verse, which, 
if you commit to memory, may do much towards obtaining those tem- 
poral blessings which I, alas! cannot bestow. 

I have preferred reducing the substance into poetry, since the essence. 
of it, by so doing, is better condensed, and perhaps more easily 
remembered. Since the plan may seem uncommon to some among 
you, it will be as well to offer = a few authorities, or prototypes, 
which will effectually shield me from what you all know to be a crying 
and heinous sin, ial deserving clerical excommunication—innovation. 

Solomon, of whom, I presume, you have all heard, has given to 
the world a code of ethics in couplets, called by the learned, antithetic 
parallelisms. Some other, perhaps Hellenistic Jews, followed his ex- 
ample. Plutarch has also, in pithy prose, conveyed to posterity the 
apothegmatic sayings collected in his time. Stobaus has done much of 
the same nature, and deserves your attention, after your: tithes have 
been gathered in, and you have nothing to de. Macrobius indulged 
his fancy in that kind of writing. Julius Cesar, who, I think, would 
have favoured pluralities had he been ordained in our church, has 
preserved for our use many admirable sayings. Cervantes may be read 
with Niall Lord Bacon’s apothegms, too, should be diligently 
studied. 

It may be said that these great men have given us knowledge, as 
skilful 1 each give us compounded essences. 

Many, my brethren, have been the schemes proposed by men to 
convey information with rapidity and certainty to others. Dean Swift 
tells us of a celebrated projector, who was condensing the essence of 
books into pills, which were to be taken _in the morning fasting, and 
which was to be persevered in for days, when the essence of their 
contents would be conveyed to the brain. However admirable the for- 
mer part of this plan may be, you will, I am sure, agree with me in 
condemning the latter part as impracticable ; and if, to some extraor- 
dinary persons, probably curates from the northern counties, not 
impracticable from long habits, a cruel and grievous mode of giving 
public instruction ; and so injurious to the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the country, as to be unworthy of farther discussion. 

Some men have been eminently successful in condensing the whole 
substance of books into single paragraphs, which, you will admit, is very 
superior to the system of pills and fasting. I should not have given 
so decided an opinion on this point, if the fasting could have been 
dispensed with, and the pills would have created an appetite and. 
improved the powers of digestion. 
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Gray, in his “ Memoria Technica,” has done much towards the con- 
densation of matter ; and as Sir Isaac Newton agreed with our learned 
departed brother Barrow, in saying, that “ poetry was a kind of inge- 
nious nonsense,” his metrical lines contain all that is useful in that 
art, without those conceits and verbal inversions of which the remainder 


consists. But his lines are only useful in desperate emergencies. 


The next specimen I shall give of this happy art has been displayed 
by that erratic genius, Byron. The world was agitated by “ Malthus’s 
Dissertation on Population.” Senates — referred to the awtul 
subject. The wise began to devise methods for facilitating emigration. 
The great critics discussed the subject with profound research, and 
complicated calculation. The patriots and the benevolent were haunted 
in their dreams by two dreadful hobgoblins : arithmetic ratio—a monster 


-with many heads and many limbs, from which grew others, that tripled 


and quadrupled until it oppressed the land, and looked like a dread 
chimera; the other was geometric ratio—a poor slow animal, that 
vainly endeavoured to satisfy the appetite of the former by continual 
offerings, but in vain. These terrible spectral dreams defied all medical 
skill. Dr. Baillie himself declared, that until Malthus’s book was burned, 
refuted or explained, medicine could do no good. {It is true he was 
opposed by Mr. Abernethy, who pertinaciously affirmed, that .the 
stomach either was the seat of the disorder, or would become so, and 
therefore ordered moderate doses of blue pill by :anticipation. At 
length, my beloved brethren, Byron claimed the gratitude of the 
present, and of all future generations, by explaining the whole system 
of the renowned Malthus, in the following lines :— 


“his book’s the eleventh commandment, 
Which says, ‘ Thou shalt not marry,’ unless well.” 


This, my brethren, dispelled the gloom which had “ gathered on the 
faces of men,” and proved Dr. Baillie’s prognostic true, and stopped 
the people from taking blue pill from Mr. Abernethy by anticipation. 

Very lately our learned brother Dr. Bloomfield was raised to epis- 
copal rank, as Bishop of Chester. You all know that he is renowned for 
his knowledge of Greek, for his having been a Whig, and for his gal- 
lantry in drinking the Lady Mayoress’s health soon after his accession 
to the rank ofa Spiritual Peer. According to the custom of our Church, 
he soon published a long, elaborate, learned and profound charge to 
his clergy, which embraced all that could be said in the way of admo- 
nition, expostulation, advice and exhortation. This charge proved to 
mankind his fitness for the high office to which he had been called. 
Fearing, from its length and profundity, that many would not extract 
its luscious treasures, I have followed the example of Byron, and offer 
you a condensed and genuine essential compound extract of the whole, 
in such lines as are readily committed to memory, and which you will, 
I am convinced, receive as an indisputable proof of my zeal and affec- 
a a your welfare. The whole substance of this celebrated charge 


“ Hunt not, fish not, shoot not, 
Dance not, fiddle not, flute not; 
Be sure you have nothing to do with the Whigs 
But stay at home and feed your pigs ; 
And, above all, I make it my particular desire 
Phat at least once a week you dine with the squire.” 
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AN OLD GIPSY: A VILLAGE SKETCH. 


WE have few gipsies in our neighbourhood. In spite of our tempting 
green lanes, our woody dells and heathy commons, the rogues don't 
take to us. I am afraid that we are too civilized, too cautious; that 
our sheep-folds are too closely watched; our barnyards too well 


guarded; our geese and ducks too fastly penned; our chickens too 


securely locked up; our little pigs too safe in their sty; our game too 
scarce; our laundresses too careful. In short, we are too little primi- 
tive: we have a snug brood of vagabonds and poachers of our own, 
to say nothing of their regular followers, constables and justices of the 
peace :—we have stocks in the village, and a treadmill in the next 
town; and therefore we go gipsyless—a misfortune of which every 
landscape painter, and every lover of that living landscape, the country, 
can appreciate the extent. There is nothing under the sun that har- 
monizes so well with nature, especially in her woodland recesses, as 
that picturesque people, who are, so to say, the wild genus—the 
pheasants and roebucks of the human race. 

Sometimes, indeed, we used to see a gipsy procession passing along 
the common, like an eastern caravan, men, women and children, 
donkies and dogs; and sometimes a patch of bare earth, strewed with 
ashes and surrounded by .scathed turf, on the broad green margin of 
some cross road, would give token of a gipsy halt; but a regular 
gipsy encampment has always been so rare an event, that I was equally 
surprised and delighted to meet with one in the course of my walks 
last autumn, particularly as the party was of the most innocent de- 
scription, quite free from those tall, dark, lean Spanish-looking men, 
who it must be confessed, with all my predilection for the caste, are 
rather startling to meet when alone in an unfrequented path; and a 
path more solitary than that into which the beauty of a bright October 
morning had tempted me could not well be imagined. 

Branching off from the high road, a little below our village runs a 
wide green lane, bordered on either side by a row of young oaks and 
beeches just within the hedge, forming an avenue, in which, on a 
summer afternoon, you may see the squirrels disporting from tree to 
tree, whilst the rooks, their fellow denizens, are wheeling in noisy circles 
over their heads. The fields sin!. gently down on each side, so that, 
being the bottom of a natural winding valley, and crossed by many 
little rills and rivulets, the turf exhibits even in the driest summers 
an emerald verdure. Scarcely any one passes the end of that lane 
without wishing to turn into it; but the way is in some sort dangerous 
and difficult for foot passengers, because the brooklets which intersect 
it are in many instances bridgeless, and in others, .bestridden by 
planks so decayed, that it were rashness to pass them; and the nature 
of the ground, treacherous and boggy, and in many places as unstable 
as water, rendering it for carriages wholly impracticable. 

I however, who do not dislike a little difficulty where there is no 
absolute danger, and who am moreover almost as familiar with the one 
only safe track as the heifers who graze there, sometimes venture along 
this seldom-trodden path, which terminates, at the end of a mile and 
a-half, in a spot of singular beauty. The hills become abrupt and woody, 
the cultivated enclosures cease, and the long narrow valley ends in 
a little green, bordered on one side by a fine old park, whose mossy 
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diction gained our gipsy half-a-crown; and master Welles—the thriving 
thrifty yeoman of the lea—she managed to win sixpence from his hard 
honest frugal hand, by a prophecy that his old brood mare, called 
Blackfoot, should bring forth twins ; and Will the blacksmith, who was 
known to court the tall nursemaid at the mill—she got a shilling from 
Will, simply by assuring‘ him that his wife should have the longest 
coffin that ever was made in our wheelwright’s shop. A most tempting 
prediction ! we epee: J combining the prospect of winning and of 
surviving the lady of his heart—a promise equally adapted to the hot 
and cold fits of that ague, called love; lightening the fetters of wedlock; 
uniting in a breath the bridegroom and the widower. Will was the best 

leased of all her customers, and enforced his suit with such vigour, 
that he and the fair giantess were asked in church the next Sunday, 
and married at the fortnight’s end. 

No wonder that all the world—that is to say, all our world—were 
crazy to have their fortunes told—to enjoy the pleasure of hearing from 
such undoubted authority, that what they wished to be should be. 
Amongst the most eager to take a peep into futurity, was our pretty 
maid Harriet, although her desire took the not unusual form of dis- 
clamation,—* nothing should induce her to have her fortune told, 
nothing upon earth!” « She never thought of the gipsy, not she !” 
and to prove the fact, she said so at least twenty times a day. Now 
Harriet’s fortune seemed told already; her destiny was fixed. She, 
the belle of the village, was engaged to our village beau, Joel Brent; 
they were only waiting for a little more money to marry; and as Joel 
was already head carter to our head farmer, and had some prospect of 
a bailiffs place, their union did not appear very distant. But Harriet, 
besides bemg a beauty, was a coquette, and her affection for her be- 
trothed did not interfere with certain flirtations which came in like 
Isabella, by-the-bye,” and occasionally cast a shadow of coolness 
between the Recs. which, however, Joel’s cleverness and good humour 
generally contrived to chase away. There had probably been a little 
fracas in the present instance, for at the end of one of her daily pro- 
fessions of unfaith in gipsies and their predictions, she added, “ that 
none but fools did believe them; that Joel had had his fortune told, 
a to treat her to a prophecy—but she was not such a sim- 
pleton.” 

About half an hour after the delivery of this speech, I happened, in 
tying up a chrysanthemum, to go to our wood yard for a stick of proper 
dimensions, and there, enclosed between the faggot pile and the coal- 
shed, stood the gipsy, in the very act of palmistry, conning the lines 
of fate in Harriet’s hand. Never was a stronger contrast than that 
between the old withered sybil, dark as an Egyptian, with bright laughing 
eyes, and an expression of keen humour under all her affected solem- 
nity, and our village beauty, tall, and plump, and fair, blooming as a rose, 
and simple as a dove. She was listening too intently to see me, but 
the fortune-teller did, and stopt so suddenly, that her attention was 
awakened and the intruder discovered. 

Harriet at first meditated a denial. She called up a pretty innocent 
unconcerned look; answered my silence (for I never spoke a word) by 
muttering something about “ coals for the parlour ;” and catching up 
my new painted green watering-pot, instead of the coal-scuttle, began 
filling it with all her might, to the unspeakable discomfiture of that 
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useful utensil, on which the dingy dust stuck like birdlime—ahd of her 
own clean apron, which exhibited a curious interchange of black and 
green on a white ground. | During the process of filling _ watering- 
pot, Harriet made divers signs to the gipsy to decamp. e old sybil, 
however, budged not a foot, influenced probably by two reasons : one, 
the hope of securing a customer 1n the new comer, whose appearance is 
generally, I am afraid, the very reverse of dignified, rather merry than 
wise ; the other, a genuine fear of passing through the yard-gate, on 
the outside of which a much more imposing person, my grey-hound 
Mayflower, who has a sort of beadle instinct anent drunkards and 
pilferers, and disorderly persons of all sorts, stood barking most 
furiously. , f>. 

This instinct is one of May's remarkable qualities. Dogs are all, 
more or less, physiognomists, and commonly pretty determined aristo- 
crats, fond of the fine and averse to the shabby, distinguishing, with a 
nice accuracy, the master castes from the pariahs of the world. But 
May’s power of perception is another matter, more, as it were, moral. 
She has no objection to honest rags; can away with dirt, or age, or 
ugliness, or any such accident, and, except just at home, makes no dis- 
tinction between kitchen and parlour. Her intuition points entirely to 
the race of people commonly called suspicious, on whom she pounces at 
a glance. What a constable she would have made! What a jewel of 
a thief-taker! Pity that those four feet should stand in the way of 
her preferment! she might have risen to be a Bow-street officer. As 
it is we make the gift useful in a small way. In the matter of hiring 
and marketing the whole village likes to consult ‘May. Many a chap 
has stared when she has been whistled up to give her opinion as to his 
honesty ; and many a pig bargain has gone off on her veto. Our neigh- 
bour, mine host of the Rose, used constantly to follow her judgment in 
the selection of his lodgers. His house was never so- orderly as when 
under her government. At last he found out that she abhorred tip- 
plers as well as thieves—indeed, she actually barked away three of his 
best customers : and he left off appealing to her sagacity, since which 
he has, at different times, lost three silver spoons and a leg of mutton. 
With every one else May is an oracle. Not only in the case of way- 
farers and vagrants, but amongst our own people, her fancies are quite a 
touchstone. A certain lame cobbler, for instance—May cannot abide 
him, and I don’t think he has had so much as a job of heel-piecing to do 
since her dislike became public. She really took away his character. © 

Longer than I have taken to relate Mayflower’s accomplishments 
stood we, like the folks in the Critic, at a dead lock: May, who pro-. 
— wanes the gipey as a sort of rival, an interloper on her oracular 
auade me into Raving my fortune told met To een een 
on May to let ag an a ented I endeavouring to prevail 
the fair consulter of et ag rh hi d pap ag  eecge unauqcessials sf 
shame of her detection, poh scont ct ns r di ai pu oo ae: 
ms old woman away through the house. ee tee eee terre sbcer test 

Of course Harriet was exposed to some raillery, and a good deal of 
questioning about her future fate, as to which sh d bsti- 
nate, but evidently satisfied silence. At the end ; f three d - oa 
ever—my readers are, I hope, learned enoush ; i ae 
that, unless kept secret for three entire d on pe lore to know 

: ays, no prediction can come 
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true—at the end of three days, when all the family except herself had 
forgotten the story, our pretty soubrette, half bursting with the long 
retention, took the opportunity of lacing on my new half-boots to reveal 
the prophecy. ‘ She was to see within the week, and this was Satur- 
day, the young man, the real young man, whom she was to marry.” 
« Why; Harriet, you know poor Joel.” “Joel, indeed! the gipsy said 
that the young man, the real young man, was to ride up to the house 
drest in a dark great coat (and Joel never wore a great coat in his life— 
all the world knew that he wore smock-frocks and jackets), and mounted 
on a white horse—and where should Joel get a white horse?” “ Had 
this real young man made his appearance yet?” “ No; there had not 
been a white horse past the place since Tuesday: so it must certainly 
be to-day.” 

A good look-out did Harriet keep for white horses during this fateful 
Saturday, and plenty did she see. It was the market-day at B., and 
team after team came by with one, two, and three white horses; cart 
after cart, and gig after gig, each with a white steed; Colonel M.’s 
carriage, with its prancing pair-—but still no horseman. At length one 
appeared; but he had a great coat whiter than the animal he rode; 
another, but he was old farmer Lewington, a married man ; a third, but 
he was little Lord L., a school-boy, on his Arabian poney. Besides, 
they all passed the house; and as the day wore on, Harriet began, 
alternately, to profess her old infidelity on the score of fortune-telling, 
and to let out certain apprehensions that, if the gipsy did really possess 
the power of foreseeing events, and no such horseman arrived, she 
might possibly be unlucky enough to die an old maid—a case for 
which, although the proper destiny of ‘a coquette, our village beauty 
seemed to entertain a very decided aversion. 

At last, just at dusk, just as Harriet, making believe to close our 
casement shutters, was taking her last peep up the road, something 
white appeared in the distance coming leisurely down the hill. Was it 
really a horse? Was it not rather Titus Strong’s cow driving home to 
milking? A minute or two dissipated that fear: it certainly was a 
horse, and as certainly it had a dark rider. Very slowly he descended 
the hill, pausing most provokingly- at the end of the village, as if about 
to turn up the Vicarage-lane. He came on, however, and after another 
short stop at the Rose, rode full up to our little gate, and catching 
Harriet’s hand as she was opening the wicket, displayed to the half- 
pleased, half-angry damsel the smiling triumphant face of her own Joel 
Brent, equipped in a new great coat, and mounted on his master’s 
newly-purchased market nag. Oh, Joel! Joel! The gipsy! the gipsy! 





SONG. 


Some say ’tis hard to gain the heart 
Of woman, tho’ we seek it ; 

Some say ’tis harder to impart 
Sufficient warmth to keep it. 


Yet when possession gives a chill, 
And love begins to waver, — 

Some say retreat requires a skill, 
‘Much harder a manceuvre. 


B. T. 
M.M. New Series.—Vot. I. No. 1. D 




















rivers Serchio and Frigido, in the territory of Massa de Carrara, and 
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MIASMA OF THE MARSHES CONTIGUOUS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN,* 


A MARSHY strand extends along the Mediterranean, between the 


ars to be formed by the sands deposited by the Serchio and the 
ye in the gulf which Secmiily reached to the foot of the Ligurean 
Appenines ; for the bottom of the marshes 1s formed of the same sand 
as that of the coast, which increases yearly in breadth, by an alluvion of 
four or five fathoms. This district comprizes three lakes, viz. Massa- 
ciuccoli, Della Torre et di Motrone, and de Petrotto, each of which has 
a natural or artificial communication with the sea, into which they dis- 
charge their superfluous waters. But as their level is lower than that of 
the sea at high water, they were overflowed by the spring tides,. or 
whenever the libecciata (north-west wind) blew strongly. The mixture 
of salt and fresh water in the lakes, slowly and seldom renewed during 
summer, became corrupted, and infected the air. The effects of the 
caltiva aria are at present too well known to render it necessary to go 
into any detail upon the miserable state to which the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of these lakes were reduced. Suffice it to say, that they 
were continually subject to diseases of the liver and spleen ; and that 
the population was composed of languishing children, and sickly men 
and women, though in the prime of life. Old age was unknown amongst 
them. Such was the state of things before the year 1741, when a par- 
tial attempt was made to purify the air. One of the principal causes of 
the insalubrity of the air in similar situations as that described above 
was known to the ancients, for Vitruvius, in his “ Architecture,” book 
Ist, chap. iv., says that no town should be built near a marsh, the level 
of which was not above that of the sea. For in the case where 
it was not so, the salt-water, driven by the tide or high winds, 
had no means of flowing off afterwards. Silvius, Donat, Pringle, 
Boerhave, Monsignor Lancisi, and others, have more or less clearly 
intimated that it is principally from those marshes in which there is a 
mixture of fresh and sea-water, and in which this mixture remains for a 
long time exposed to the summer sun, that arise the most deleterious 
miasmata. This opinion had, however, hitherto been supported by no 
direct proof; for to ascertain with certainty that the insalubrity of the 
air in the neighbourhood of marshes where a mixture of fresh and salt 
water existed was caused by this mixture, it was necessary to permit 
and hinder, successively, the communication between the fresh and sea 
water, and thereby become assured that their separation was followed 
by a purification of the air, and that their re-meeting was as certainly 
cages by mephitic and pestilential exhalaticns. This experiment 
= oe ggg) with the most complete and almost unhoped- 
ain ies-anein ang are the details:—In 1714, Gemignano 
; gineer of Bologna, offered to attempt separating the 


water of the sea from those of the lakes. In 1730, the celebrated 


Eustache Manfredi made a similar proposal. In 1736, Bernardino 
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Zendrini, mathematician to the Republic of Venice, invited to Lucca by 
the government, insisted upon the necessity of erecting flood-gates near 
the mouth of the Burlamacca ; these gates would be closed by the flow- 
ing of the tides, or the force of the waves, when impelled by high 
winds, and would be opened by the fresh waters of the marshes when 
their level. became higher than that of the sea. In 1740, the Republic 
gave orders for the construction of this work, which was finished in 
1741. The utility of the experiment was proved in the most ample and 
satisfactory manner. The year after the. construction of these flood- 
gates, the dreadful maladies which had before desolated the population 
of Viareggio, Massaciuccoli, Queisa, and the neighbourhood of the lakes 
of Matrone and Perotto, had entirely disappeared. Since then the 
population rapidly increased, and is at this moment in a state of pro- 
gression. Viareggio has become a considerable town; all suspicion of 
the insalubrity of its air has disappeared, and it is now the favourite 
summer residence of the wealthy families of Lucca, who come there to 
bathe and breathe the sea air. But if any doubts had still remained of 
the cause of this sudden amelioration, they were completely set at rest 
by what took place in the summers of 1768 and 1769, when Viareggio, 
and the parishes contiguous to the lakes of Massaciuccoli, were again 
visited by epidemic maladies. 

From the parish registers of Viareggio for these two years it resulted 
that there were 170 deaths in a population of 1,130 souls, which is 
nearly one in fifteen per year, whilst in the following year, 1770, there 
were but thirty-two deaths, that is one in forty. e cause of the 
epidemic had been discovered and removed. During the years 1768 
and 1769 the flood-gates, from being out of repair; had permitted the 
entrance of the sea-water. On this being remedied the following year 
the malady disappeared. In 1784 and 1785 a similar cause led to similar 
results. In 1784 the number of sick in Viareggio, as stated in the 
report made to government, was 1,200 in a population of 1,898 souls. 
This epidemic was removed, like that of 1769, by repairing the flood- 
gates. The inhabitants of Montignoso, near the marshes of Cinquale, 
were reduced to such a deplorable state by the cattiva aria, that the 
government of Lucca thought proper to compel them to quit their 
habitations, and remove to another part of the country during the sum- 
mers of 1808 and the following years until 1812, when the completion 
of a lock and flood-gates on the outlet of the Cinquale rendered this 
extraordinary measure no longer necessary. Since that period the air 
of Montignoso has become as salubrious- as-that of Viareggio. Similar 
means to destroy the insalubrity of the air were adopted at Matrone in 
1819, and at Tanfalo in 1821, and the results have been invariably 
satisfactory. 





TRANSLATION OF LATIN EPIGRAM. 


Acon and Leonille each of an eye bereft, 
He of his right, the lovely damsel of her left, 
Since both in grace and beauty with the Gods could vie : 
Yield, yield, sweet boy, to her thy sole remaining eye, 
Then blind, thou wilt become the God of Love divine, 
Then will thy sister as — Venus shine. 

2 
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TASSO AND HIS SISTER. 


- la urait la sceur de Tasse, quand il vint en Pé. 
: —_— mt ee asile contre l’injustice des Princes: seg 
emda ‘ent presque égaré sa raison ; il ne lui restait plus que du génie.” 
longues douleurs avaient presq | Corte, vol tip. 269. 
She sat where, on each wind that sighed, 
The citron’s breath went by, 
While the deep gold of eventide 
Burn’d in th’ Italian sky. 
Her bower was one where day-light’s close 
Full oft sweet laughter found, 
As thence the voice of childhood rose 
To the high vineyards round. 


SSS oe 


- o 2te agi 


But still and thoughtful, at her knee, 
Her children stood that hour— 
1 Their bursts of song, and dancing glee, 
| Hush’d as by words of power. : 
With bright, fix’d, wondering eyes, that gaz’d 
i Up to their mother’s face, Ps 
| With brows through parting ringlets rais’d, 
They stood in silent grace. 





While she—yet something o’er her look 
Of mournfulness was spread— 
Forth froma poet’s magic book 
The glorious numbers read : 
The proud undying lay which pour’d 
Its light on evil years ; 
His of the gifted pen and sword,* 
The triumph—and the tears. 


be i ee 


She read of fair Erminia’s flight, 
Which Venice once might hear 

Sung on her glittering seas, at night, 
By many a gondolier : 

Of Him she read, who broke the charm 
That wrapt the myrtle grove, 

Of Godfrey’s deeds—of Tancred’s arm, 
That slew his Paynim-love. 


Young cheeks around that bright page glow’d; 
Young holy hearts were stirr’d, 

And the meek tears of woman flow’d 
Fast o’er each burning word ; 

And sounds of breeze, and fount, and leaf, 
Came sweet each pause between, 

When a strange voice of sudden grief 

Burst on the gentle. scene. 





The mother turn’d—a way-worn man 
In pilgrim-garb stood nigh, 
Of stately mien, yet wild and wan, 
Of proud, yet restless eye: 
But drops, that would not stay for pride, 
From that dark eye gush’d free, 
» pressing his pale brow, he cried — 
“ Forgotten, ev’n by thee !” 


* It is hardly necessary to recall the well-known Italj ‘ ith 
if his sword and pen, was superior to all men.” aan caying, Get Tae 
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“ Am I so chang’d?—and yet, we two, 

Oft hand in hand have play’d ; 

This brow hath been all bath’d in dew, 
From wreaths which thou hast made! 

We have knelt down, and said one prayer, 
And sang one vesper-strain ; 

My thoughts are dim with clouds of care— 
Tell me those words again ! 


“* Life hath been heavy on my head ; 

I come, a stricken deer, 

Bearing the heart, ’midst crowds that bled, 
To bleed in stillness here !” 

She gaz’d—till thoughts that long had slept 
Shook all her thrilling frame,— 

She fell upon his neck, and wept, 
And breath’d her Brother’s name. 


Her Brother’s name !—and who was He, 
The weary one, th’ unknown, 
That came, the bitter world to flee, 
A stranger to his own ? 
He was the Bard of gifts divine 
To sway the hearts of men— 
He of the song for Salem’s shrine, 
He of the sword and pen! 


F. H. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. PARR,* 
Between the Years 1818 and 1825. 


Whi te the memory of this wonderful man is yet fresh in the minds 
of his friends and the public, no efforts will of course be spared to 
snatch from oblivion every relic connected with his name: and we have 
not so much to dread from the want of abundance of materials, as of 
discrimination in the choice of those fittest to be selected. 

A life of Dr. Parr is now in contemplation by Dr. John Johnson 
of Birmingham, a gentleman equally calculated by ability and talent, 
and his long habits of intimacy and friendship with the deceased, to 
execute such a task. There is but one other person who, from de- 
votedness of attachment and parity of pursuits, might have been 
selected in preference: but he is gone before him; and all that remains 
for the surviving admirers of departed genius is, each to bring together 
thdse scattered recollections, which, like rays collected in one focus, 
may, when concentrated, throw some light upon a character, in which 
the scholar, the philanthropist, and the humourist were equally blended. 





* Every lover of learning, and all who possess sufficient moral taste, must feel 
unusual pleasure in being made acquainted with the domestic habits and manners, 
and the common tone of thought and conversation of those whom Providence has gifted 
with intellectual faculties above their fellows. It is therefore gratifying to assure 
our readers, that these recollections are derived from an authentic source. The 
leading points are supported in “ A Sketch of the Character of ‘the late Doctor Parr,” 
printed for private distribution, and written by Miss Emily Calcraft, the writer of a 
short life of Lord Erskine, of which Dr. Parr spoke in terms of the highest approba- 
tion ; and which, as well as the former tract, are specimens of a pure and forcible style 
Fae ory — not unworthy of the pens of the celebrated characters of which 

—Enpir. 
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Living in the secluded village of Hatton, near Leamington, but in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a well-frequented watering-place, it 
was not by the idlers who dined in his company one day at an or 
or who lounged over to Hatton, in order (in the modern silly phrase 
“to see a lion,” that Dr. Parr was to be known or appreciated. The 
great characteristic of Dr. Parr’s conversation was originality, united to 
an utter contempt of what might be the prevailing fashion of the day. 
Habits of intercourse were necessary to distinguish his serious from his 
jocose style: and in the presence o indifferent persons he would some- 
times support an opinion or an argument “ to make them stare,” which 
they would be very idly employed in setting down as his real dispassion- 
ate sentiments. 

It was in a visit to Leamington, during the summer of the year 1818, 
that the author had the pleasure of being introduced to Dr. Parr—an 
introduction which was followed by the advantage of his friendship and 
society, whenever circumstances permitted it, up to the moment of his 
lamented death. He was, at the time of first seeing him, in his 
seventy-second year, with none of his activity or intellectual vivacity 
impaired. Ina recent publication he has been gratuitously presented 
with “a lack-lustre eye.” This must have been for the hackneyed 
pleasure of quoting Shakspeare, for never was there anything so 
unlike “ lack-lustre” as the eyes of Dr. Parr. They possessed un- 
common fire and expression for his time of life: and were of that fine 
grey (more brilliant than blue, brown, or black,) that so often forms 
the index. to the features of uncommon genius. He held his head 
a little on one side, in the Johnsonian manner ; his features were rather 
agreeable than otherwise; his wig not quite so large as has been 
described, but still sufficient, with his grey bushy eye-brows, to give 
a remarkable character to his face; his figure was middle-sized, not 
much inclining to corpulence, and his clerical dress (which has been 
so often compared to and mistaken for that of a bishop), was such 
as he had a right to, as a prebend of St. Paul's. 

The manner of Dr. Parr was at that time frank, cordial, ané 
somewhat boisterous. Sickness and sorrow afterwards subdued it to 
the mildest tone. An invitation to Hatton afforded an cpportunity of 
enjoying the rich treat of his conversation in his social hours; and as 
every thing must be interesting connected with the scene which his 
talents and virtues so long adorned, we will prefix a short description of 
— locale, before we arrive at the presiding genius of the place. 

atton Parsonage, which rises modestly by the road-side, only 
separated from it by a very small garden in front, consists, besides te 
sleeping-rooms and offices, of three rooms on the ground floor, the 
library, a little smoking-room, and the drawing-room, every article 
of the furniture of which is now endeared by the remembrance of him 
oo oe it the centre of social pleasure, enlivening it by his wisdom 
and his wit. To the right of the fire-place was a massive fauteuil, the 
~p td one of his scholars, adorned with tapestry, and as inaccessible 
te —- anybody but the Doctor. Over his head were prints, 
eda hg i a ort of det called ‘hese 
: centre was Porson; beneath him, Twining the 


critic. To the right of Porson, Th Ww | 3 
to'-the left, Gilbert WebeGeld “inul Olfec Cie: nee a 
Dr. Johnson's epitaph eheld and Oliver Goldsmith. Alluding 


on Goldsmith, the Doctor observed, smiling; 
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there was “ a little mistake in the Latin of that.” Then turning to the 

rtrait of Twining, “ that was a clever fellow,” he said, “a good 
scholar, but a sad ugly dog. It is not necessary for a man to be 
handsome, but I should be sorry to be. as ugly as Twining!” Over 
the chimney hung a painting of Dr. Parr, in his red doctor’s hood, and 
on his right and left — Horner, Esq. M.P., and Sir Samuel Romilly. 
Beside this painting, a good bust and engraving of Dr. Parr ornamented 
the sitting-room. Two views of Harrow (a place so intimately connected 
with his earlier classical recollections), two views of Salisbury, and a fine 
design from an antique Neapolitan vase, formed nearly all the decoration 
of this kind that the room exhibited. A footstool covered with cats in 
tent-stitch, the needle-work done by one of the daughters of the late 
Duchess of Gordon, formed an appropriate companion to the worked 
elbow-chair, and was carefully prized by the Doctor. The library, which 
was also the eating-room, was a spacious apartment, lined with books, 
not splendidly bound, but, as Moore delightfully said, “ looking like 
books that could be made free with.” In this, however, he would have 
been woefully mistaken. The roses of Azor were not more jealously 
guarded than the Doctor’s books. No one durst touch them under pain 
of death, unless the master offered them: and, as a convincing reason 
for this prohibition, the Doctor, mentioned, when he formerly permitted 
his guests the unbounded use of his library, curious passages, and even 
engravings, had been cut out of his favourite books! a species of un- 
principled depredation to which nothing but the conscience of an 
amateur could ever be reconciled. He would lend books himself, 
however. I once.saw a singular one, which a young lady was reading 
at his recommendation—the life of George Psalmanzar. Not only 
the library, but the landing-place of the first floor, and the passages 
leading to the sleeping-rooms, were tapissés de livres. The quantity 
thus accumulated was sometimes mentioned as one of the reasons for the 
Doctor’s unwillingness to quit Hatton, although a village of few resources, 
from the difficulty he would have found in safely removing all his books. 

At dinner the Doctor talked a great deal of Homer, and the 
unabated “ rapture with which he read him,” and supported (but I 
think sportively) Bryant’s hypothesis, that the Iliad was not the work 
of Homer, but that of oeuiaia first collected by him; but the novelty 
of a first introduction,* and the variety of new objects, prevented the 
author from giving such undivided attention to the Doctor’s conversa- 
tion as in subsequent opportunities: so that we shall here put down, 
without farther particularizing dates, such remarks and opinions, given 
a@ different times, as may be truly termed his “ table-talk.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Parr, the five best writers of English style were : 
Gray, the poet; Uvedale Price, author of a Treatise upon Landscape 
Gardening; Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; Dugald Stewart, and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Next to these, but at a long interval, he 
placed John Horne Tooke ! 

Of Gray he seemed to think it scarcely possible to speak with suffi- 





* The author doubted whether a more distinct allusion would be consistent with 
delicacy towards the unobtrusive merit that never in any way courted public admiration, 
but it would be unpardonable here to omit te mention, that the second Mrs. Parr, who 
at that time did the honours of his house, was in person, manners, and conduct 
rita thing calculated to do honour to her husband’s choice, and gild the evening of 

ays. 
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cient enthusiasm. He said that his Elegy would live for ever ; that.a great 
deal of his Odes would live ; but then added, that there was a passage in 
one of them which was nonsense. The author of. this “ notice” askin, 
him what it was? he replied «I wo'n’t tell you ; most people think it ve 
fine.” He blamed him freely for that indolence which prevented Gray, 
with his vast powers of mind, from communicating a portion of his ex. 
tensive knowledge in lectures. But it was as a scholar and a_critic that, 
in Dr. Parr’s opinion, Gray soared beyond all possibility of competition, 
« When I read his observations upon Plato,” said the Doctor, « my first 
impression was to exclaim, ‘ Why did I not write this ? he added, “‘ that 
Gray alone possessed the merit of avoiding the error into which all the 
other commentators on Plato had fallen.” There were no fine-spun 
theories, no metaphysical nonsense in Gray. He considered Mason as 
utterly unworthy to be his editor: that “ he had not powers to compre- 
hend the depth and extent of such a mind as Gray's, and, being no 
scholar himself, had suppressed, from feeling of envy, some part of 
Gray’s various and extensive learning.” But of Mr. Mathias’s edition of 
Gray he had the highest opinion. He said “ it did his subject perfect 
justice.” 

, He had a high esteem for Mathias as a scholar (which name, | 
suspect, conveyed from his lips greater praise than that of a genius), 
and considered the following verses on Gray, in the “ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture,” very striking. 


“ Go then, and view, since closed his cloistered day, 
The self-supported, melancholy Gray. 

Dark was his morn of life, and bleak the spring, 
Without one fostering ray from Britain’s king. 
Granta’s dull abbots cast a sidelong glance, 

And Levite gownsmen hugg’d their ignorance ; 

With his high spirit strove the master bard, 

And was his own “ exceeding great reward.” 


He finished by observing that, “ had he known him, he should have 
esteemed and honoured Gray, but that he could not have liked him.” 

The “ Pursuits of Literature” reminds me of an anecdote of the 
Doctor which he related of himself with great pleasure, and which 
and him in the exercise of his magnanimity, one of his favourite 
virtues. 
__ Every reader of that classic performance must remember the rather 
ill-natured and (I think) unfounded attack upon the Doctor’s ‘ unpre- 
sentability,” which one of the notes contains. However opinions may 
differ upon that subject, the note was certainly one most difficult for the 
object of it to forgive, as directly attacking his personal peculiarities. 
Dr. Parr, however, with the noble liberality of genius, overlooked what 
ever was offensive to himself in admiration of the writer's talents. To 
use his own words, he wrote to him, introducing himself, and soliciting 
his acquaintance “ as an honour to learning.” ‘ We exchanged pre 
sents, continued the Doctor; and I may conclude this anecdote with 
remarking, that I do not doubt that the author, after this intercourse with 
Dr. Parr, perceived the errors into which the most enlightened. reporters 
oe | fall, who trust in their observation upon a great man to hearsay; 


the exaggerated statements of others. 
Another writer for whom Dr. Parr had 
Roscoe, author of the Life of Lorenzo de 


a great esteem, was Mr. 
Medici, and Life and Ponti 
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ficate of Leo the Tenth. It was on occasion of one of those works that 
he said he wrote to Mr. Roscoe a letter of ten pages “ full of criticism.”* 

Another occasion of displaying his magnanimity was in the case of 
the late Lord Byron, whose introduction to him took place, according to 
the description of a celebrated living poet, in the following manner. 

Dr. Parr, all heartiness and classical enthusiasm, advanced with ex- 
tended hand to greet the young nobleman, whom he considered as 
promising to be an equal honour to the cause of literature, learning, and 
liberal sentiment. Lord Byron, instead of meeting his advances, drew 
up stiffly, put out his foot, as if describing an unapproachable circle, ‘and 
made no movement to receive the Doctor’s proffered hand. The bad 
taste (to say no more) of this behaviour in a young man, to the venera- 
ble representative of the wit and learning of half a century, can only be 
defended upon the plea of that morbid eccentricity, which at moments 
transformed his Lordship from one of the most fascinating into one of 
the most repulsive of men. Such was his reception of the advances of 
the venerable Chancellor, when he went to take his seat in the House of 
Peers, as related by Mr. Dallas. Be that as it may, Dr. Parr never suf- 
ed this incident to bias his judgment in deciding upon his Lordship’s 
literary merits, to which (as far as mere genius goes) he was ever ready to 
pay the tribute of the most unqualified praise ; and that not when he was 
the loadstone of popular attractions, but in his exile, in his unpopularity. 
The generous spirit of Parr seemed to rise at the slightest appearance of 
persecution: I have heard him say, “ Campbell is a poet: Byron, with 
all his vices, is a poet; but (as if recollecting himself) he 7s unamiable.” 
Such was the gentle censure that memory extorted from Dr. Parr !+ 

Excepting that of Byron, Moore, and Campbell, Dr. Parr thought 
little of the poetry of the present day: although he was the enthusiast 
of that of an age gone by, that of Pope, Young, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Thomson, Beattie; and used to say jocosely to the ladies, “ The great 
mischief Walter Scott does is to you women; he has destroyed your 
taste for poetry, exquisite, pure, moral poetry.” Another time he said, 
turning to a lady in company, “ It is you women who have spoiled him, 
and made him what he is.t His poetry is already forgotten. There was 
that Marmion, about which such a fuss was made”—Here the lady in- 
terposed in praise of the favourite poem of her favourite bard. “ Nay, 
nay, interrupted the Doctor, with affected ferocity, but real good-humour, 
“Tf once you begin to cant about Walter Scott, I have done.” He 
observed that he had at once renounced the grander resources of poetic 
harmony, by chusing the octave-measure. The purity of Dr. Parr’s 





* If there is error in any of these statements, the author begs the subjects of them 
to correct them, but with eandour; as they are repeated verbatim from the Doctor's 
own mouth. 

+ One who had so frequently the advantage of hearing him, cannot be suspected of 
having so little profited by that living lesson of liberality, as to intend by this anecdote 
to cast additional shadow on the memory of an unfortunate nobleman, whose faults, 
itis humbly hoped, were partly expiated by his toils and sufferings, and of whose 
glorious end it might with truth be said, that “ nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it.’” When, in the course of these scattered recollections, his name, or that of 
other distinguished persons occur with praise or blame, it must always be kept in mind 
that they are mentioned chiefly with reference to Dr. Parr, and in order to illustrate 
some of his sentiments or opinions. » 


+ Admitting this, perhaps it will be remarked the ladies have not much to reproach 
themselves, 
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lassical taste, too, prevented the sparkling gaiety, faithful description, 
bir id i hat pervade the works of this admired poet, 
and splendid imagery, that pervad a simple entions hitaal 
atoning for the careless versification an — . ng 88 a uh 
From the works of Walter Scott we proceede 4 & “ry Aa Ww 
metaphysical association of ideas, to those of The Grea ~ a to 
which the Doctor was disposed to allow as little quarter. e called - 
novels all “ books taken out of other books. sii present said, 
«Oh, surely, sir, you will allow him merit in dia ogue sal 
Dr. Parr. “ No, sir: notin —— 7 ewe Byron being mentioned; 
following animated apostrophe : 5 tae 
ee ene he can do. with me according to his we If 
it is to place me on the summit of a dizzy cliff; if it is to ae me re 
long into the abyss; to transport me to Elysium, or et rae Pi 
upon a desert isle, his power is the same. I wish Lor wae ad a 
friend, or a servant, appointed to the office of the slave w : was to 
knock every morning at the chamber-door of Philip of Macedon and 
remind him he was mortal.” In perusing these bursts, the reader must 
ever bear in mind the peculiar character of Dr. Parr—that classical 
enthusiasm and fire of sensibility and genius which nothing could tame 
or quench, and that boldness which, “ thinking no evil,” never oe 
safety in tame or modified expressions. ‘The introduction to Moore, “ 
poet, displayed in its full light this peculiarity of the Doctor “a 
took place about the period of the beginning of these recollections. The 
oet of freedom, of course, was animated and brilliant, and Dr. Parr de- 
fichted with him. At parting, he presented him from his library with a 
volume of poetry of one of the Latin authors of the middle ages, on 
which Mr. Moore seemed to set a great value. Another time, he de- 
sired his lady to join him in expressing her sense of his merit ; and, on 
her hesitating, resumed, in his energetic manner, “ She won t speak; 
but I'll tell you what she is: she is fascinated.” He was unfeignedly 
delighted with « The Fudge Family ;” yet seemed humorously to think 
an apology necessary for reading it. “ It is seldom,” he observed (like 
Parson Adams,) “that I read a modern work. No, no, I have all these 
in my head,” pointing to his‘ classic library. 
The habits of Dr. Parr were favourable both to long life and to 
literary occupation. “I ama six o’clock man,” he used to say, when 
in the 76th year of his age. The precious time thus gained in the 
morning was devoted to his books; and the rest of the day to social 
intercourse, and the various duties into which his time was divided. In 
his engagements he was severely punctual, and justly exacted the same 
punctuality in return. By this means he was enabled to transact a 
prodigious variety of business—to keep up a constant intercourse -of 
good neighbourhood—and to give advice—good offices—or still more 
important assistance to the numbers who looked up to him as their tem- 
poral protector, or spiritual guide. He was adored by the poorer part 


of his parishioners : being always equally attentive to administer to their 
wants, and to promote their innocent pleasures. 


To be continued. 


* It is observable, that although Dr. Parr cherished this distaste for the novels of 
the Author of W averley, it did not extey 


te “iw id to the other Scotch novels ; I have seen in 
a library Galt’s “ Ayrshire Legatees,” with the words “ presented to Dr. Parr by 
the very ingenious author,” in the Doctor’s own hand-writing ; and, what is more 
Ate pom very “—" — free with the Doctor’s habiliments, deseribing the 

Fesbyterian clergyman, Mr. Pringle, as return} ith 6 ish wig’’ from 
his excursion to London. o™ rning adorned with “ a parish wig 
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CHANCERY. 


A worp on the Chancery—We are no lawyers; but not for that are 
we to be barred of our right of inquiry. Of this all-griping court the 
evils are confessed, enormous, desperate, almost “ past man’s cunning.” 
It is the deep and acknowledged interest, immediate ‘or possible, of 
every individual in the kingdom, above the condition of a pauper, to 
contribute to their removal. - Lawyers alone are thought equal to the 
task: but from them relief must be hopeless, and from equity lawyers 
the expectation of it is, besides, absurd. We say not this invidiously : 
-they live and fatten on the spoils of the victims, and will not, of course, 
cut away the drop beneath the feet of themselves and their successors. 
Let them not affect the improbable suicide. Nothing short of thorough 
changes in the very constitution of the court will work any satisfactory 
benefit; and nothing but petty and unavailing modifications can we an- 
ticipate from lawyers ; modifications—conceded, at first, to blind, or 
perhaps to conciliate, but only, afterwards, to be querulously depre- 
ciated or peremptorily scouted. Effectual remedy must come from 
other quarters—it must come from the public itself; they, and they 
alone, can enforce the changes for which thousands groan. But in 
spite of all that has been written and spoken, the public, generally, are 
profoundly ignorant on the subject; the whole business of equity ap- 
pears to them enveloped in the thickest clouds of professional obscurity. 
Particulars, fresh and fresh, must be supplied; general discussions 
fail of making adequate impression—such discussions are, besides, pre- 
mature. Information more complete, more minute, more tangible, is 
demanded ; reiterated, persevering exposure is indispensable to awaken 
any thing like potential interest. To aid and accelerate this exposure 
is a leading object with us, and we have a confident hope of being able 
to dart a few rays of light into the den of Cacus. 

Let it be allowed, that the main cause of the intolerable delays of this 
interminable court is attributable to multiplicity and incumbrance of 
business. Is this incumbrance irreducible? Much of it, we affirm, 
might be reduced by a little division of labour—much of it might be 
removed by converting equity into law—and more, by rejecting all 
cases that can be legally heard elsewhere. 

Of the procrastinating causes, which spring from the machinery and 
mystery of the court itself, few will make any inquiry, and fewer still 
will listen to the necessary detail. With these we have no concern: 
we leave them to the analogous sagacity of the common lawyer to 
detect, or to the apostate and the briefless of their own courts to 
betray. But there are others more obvious and intelligible, which may 
bring home to the conviction of every reader of a paper or a magazine 
the necessity, and, at the same time, the easy possibility of reform. 
The court has as yet sat a very short period this season: but, short as 
that period has been, it has already presented several cases that at 
once will justify our affirmations and illustrate our views. We will 
refer to three of them. 

1. Moore v. Fitzgibbon. This was a case arising out of a divorce. 
Two children, born before the divorce was accomplished, were given 
by the mother to the adulterer. Moore is the legal parent—Fitzgibbon 
the reputed natural one. The natural father seeks, by settling a sum 
of money on the children, to make them wards of chancery, and thus 
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secure possession of them : the legal father claims possession as matter 
of right. With the motives of either party we have nothing to do. 
the single question for the court was, who was to have possession? 
and the exclusive question for the public is, was this a case for the 
Chancery Court? Could it not have been legally brought before 
the common courts? Is it not a maxim of the common law, ‘that 
children born in wedlock are the children of the husband, except under 
certain circumstances, which in this case were not pleaded? If the 
case was not excluded from the common courts, why was it carried to 
the chancery, or entertained by a court so notoriously overwhelmed 
with business? Are not equity courts, by their very nature, intended 
to supply the deficiencies of the common courts ¢ But what is the cus- 
tomary course of the chancery ?—sweeping every thing within its own 
net. ‘The first inquiry for the court should surely be, is this a chancery. 
case? If not, turn it at once out of court, and make counsel res . 
sible for the waste of time. But what was the conduct of the jadge i 
this particular case? After a hearing for three days, of we cao 0 
how many counsel, the court, with abundance of sles and elaheriie 
Soiree ee eee is hs right the legal parent's. In the 
ing was t i , 
not a lawyer, in or out of a, hal chy difronne: ef cpbadon eal 
matter. Well, but, at all events, the unlearned reader will | 
good is produced by this judgment of the court :—what sell Does 
the judgment become a law? Not a bit of it. But a ma aren F 
whom ?—for the present chancellor? It may be so shut no bi ding 
precedent, even for him. If a similar case bitte d re sail 
were so ill-advised as to bring it before the same t ibt = ha a 
be the proceeding of the court, think we? Of sane th ‘ud a 
abide by the former decision, and forthwith dismiss the os “1 "Mail 
not the experience of five-and-twenty years be ] pms: pi 
ments would be again gone through ae he ce age agen 
—another clear and subtle, but Io ee ee ae 
i 0k; ge: sig finally Se ae exposition of reasons and 
3 even the present chancellor will nas aien omer 7 a ll he 
judlement, his repeated 3 | r ever; and wi 
No such thing: gra mare Page a precedent for his successor ? 
Datinions, . did tie to oh olds himself bound by his predecessor's 
; e substantial iniquity of English equi 
Well; but it may be said, would # saggte 
frail and fallible being a precedent fe yee oceans She Seeeer ae 
that decision, if it be deemed a so : ever? No: but we would have 
into a lew, and thenceforth be: one, converted by the Legislature 
Seunh, ogi Walaa a3 inistered as other laws are, in a law- 
to be transmuted dy at “Leuk pe gael foneayeing at ae 
upon the heels of equity : ~ “esis ative enactment should tread close | 
on the point of ov tke Should be constantly in pursuit, and ever 
perpetual sl ond” Psat Sato of exhaustion should be in 
might be good, honest, i S, what is matter of equity this year; 
4. Oy t, intelligible ] . y 
a judicial decision, unless it aoe on ne eltat.. «ae de ee 
rae them as applicable to all che! aad “ Spree i 
Cas - 
courte, and °° we then affirm, it was one determinabl | 
» Of Course, to them it sh able by the common 
would thus h vem t Should have been referred— . 
he ave been applicable to the har erred—three days 
court. If we are wrong—if the assed and legitimate suitors of 
case was really new, and recognized 
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neither by the common law nor by statute,—why, in the name of 
common sense, should not some steps be taken to make a law, and 
peremptorily settle the question ? Then it would no longer be a sub- 
ject for wearisome discussion in courts of equity, and courts of law 
would know what to do with it. Every man, as he ought, might then 
be his own lawyer. 

But there has yet been no opportunity-! Does any one believe an 
opportunity will ever be seized, or willingly made? When was a decree 
of equity converted into statute law? There is no want of charity 
here; the noble individual who presides has, at least, never shewn a 
disposition to reduce the business of his court. 

2, A case (the names of the parties have escaped us), where an 
appeal is carried from the rolls to the vice-chancellor, and by him re- 
scinded ; the rescindment is taken to the chancellor, who expresses 
amazement at the interference of his vice, who, he declares, has no 
authority but. what emanates from him. Now, here is pretty confusion ! 
Lawyers complain they often know not what court to apply to—and 
well they may, when even the judges themselves seem ignorant of the 
objects and limits of their jurisdiction. No house of business could 
get on for a month, where the managers did not keep to their several 
departments ; or an office make any despatch, where the clerks did not 
distinctly understand their respective duties. But, in the complica- 
tions of the chancery, all seems left to chance. If new arrangements 
are sometimes ordered, of late years, by a singular, but permanent 
fatality, they invariably prove productive of fresh confusion. It is high 
time the authorities of each court be defined by law. A division of the 
labour of these courts has long been demanded, and the very variety 
of business brought before them facilitates division. Wards, bank- 
rupts, lunatics—let these be appropriated to separate courts, each inde- 
pendent of the other, with one common appeal to the Lords. But 
this will lessen the dignity of the chancellor—Not an atom, essen- 
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d tially. He is oppressed with business—a state scarcely compatible with 
d. dignity. He will still be the highest law officer of the country—speaker 
is of the upper house—member of the cabinet—dispenser of boundless 
? patronage—entitled to precedence, &c. &c. But such division will 
's prejudice the interests of counsel—Let them confine their labours to 
particular courts, and be content—is the interest of a profession to be 
e put in competition with that of a community ? : 
e 3. A case of habeas occupies the court three days, necdum _finita. 
e A very simple case—a woman committed by a commission of bank- 
ro ruptcy for refusing to answer intérrogatories, applies for her habeas, 
d and applies to the chancery. What does the chancellor? Begins to 
e fi hear, as might be expected—entertains the application—all other 
r business, pressing though it be, is suspended—business, observe, which, 
" as affairs are constituted, can be considered no where else. ‘Three 
, days are occupied, and at the breaking-up of the court, the judge 
f impotently complains of the case being brought before him, when every 
¥ one of the twelve judges were authorized to hear similar applications, and 
were so authorized, he says, expressly to relieve himself. Then, oe 
1 was the case for a moment entertained? Was not the fact as we 
; known on the first day as the third? Truly, it is all the very fondness 
f of dotage. 
1 The court is a scene of confusion daily; suitors present themselves 
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in desperation; counsel out of the way; solicitors not at hand, o 
neglecting to deliver over briefs ; causes of long standing, after struggling 
to the top of the list, driven to the bottom of It, and suitors thus mocked 
of justice by the act of the very solicitors of the court; unseeml 
squabbles between judges and counsel; new orders given, revok 
renewed, and disregarded—neither method, nor despatch, nor perse. 
verance. oe cr . 

Well, well—but we have a commission sitting—sitting, perhaps, daily; 
sifting all these evils, and inventing remedies. Yes, of professed ad- 
mirers and ex-professors. Nay, not wholly SO ; there is Dr. Lushington, 
a civilian, and opposition member—Dr. Lushington ! 
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He who admires not Dr. Kitchiner is a man to be condemned ; or, as 
Shakspeare remarks, he 


That hath not Cookery in his soul 
Is fit for plots, conspiracies, and treasons. 


As therefore every pious and well-regulated mind must admire the 
science, it follows, by ajust and logical deduction, that its great teacher 
should be most particularly venerated. 

It is in vain to tell us that Mrs. Glasse is a learned and profound autho- 
rity. We yield to none in respect for the wisdom of our ancestors ; but 
no feeling of deference could compel us to swallow their dishes. Mrs. 
Glasse was very well for the days of George the Second, in the darkness 
of the eighteenth century. Your men in bag-wigs and red-heeled shoes, 
sworded and beruffled, stiff with embroidery and shining in satin, might 
have masticated the various abominations recorded in Mrs. Glasse’s 
pages: They never can be admitted inside the mouths of men dandified 
by Nugee, and booted by Hoby. As for the Scottish cooks, Mr. M‘Ivor, 
&c. &c. we hope there is no necessity of pointing out to the civilized 
part of the empire that nothing can be expected from them. How, in 
fact, could they have learned any thing of cookery in Scotland? An 
eminent physician, whose name occurs in the works of the late Samuel 
Foote (Dr. Sligo), informs us, that they have no cabbages in Scotland 
but thistles, and these they rear in hotbeds. As we never have been 
in Scotland, nor well recollect ever having seen a cabbage, we do not 
exactly know how true the Doctor's observation may be; but the very 
aoe the Scotch give to their country is damnatory—the Land of 
7] mp hs _— songs, too, are full of odious allusions to unheard-of diet. 
ite = rt e — (Argyle) writing a ditty in praise of bannocks of 
Dar’ey mea. and recommending them to be eatenwith aclaymore—which, 
” ve cap of the barbarians of the north, is, we understand, either 
= ieee er. Without going any further into the subject, we 
ain ian cookery. ely dismiss from our minds all consideration of Cale- 

r } i 
erat and compre ean snot tobe expected sh 
subject, should spri genius, fit for proper treatment. of a powerful 
> Hould spring up there. In fact we do not believe that a great 
a = we _ arise in that island. In about a thousand years, open 
erably exhausted the question of the infallibility of the Pope 
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the authenticity of Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles, the propriety of dressing 








ing a statue in tawdry ribbons, the peculiarity of Mr. Shiel’s metaphors, or 
‘ed Sir Harcourt Lee’s tropes, and all the other highly important and 
x . useful inquiries which at present occupy the mind of that talented and 

well-judging country, they may find time to turn their thoughts to other 
- particulars. When we see a Milton arise among them, in about a hun- 





@ dred years after we may look for the birth of an Irish Kitchiner. Mean- 
while the Doctor must legislate for the three kingdoms.* 

As for Mrs. Rundell much may be said, but we have not time now to 
enter into a comparison, in the manner of Plutarch, between the gentle- 
man and lady of the gridiron. In general, however, we may remark 
that, with all possible feeling of a chivalrous devotion for the female sex, 
we cannot compliment them on their knowledge of gastronomic philo- 
sophy. It would take us too much time, and open_up too wide a field _of 
physiological and metaphysical science, to inquire into the causes of 
this undeniable fact; but a woman is by nature disqualified from com- 
manding armies, writing tragedies, and dressing adinner. This subject 
is, we understand, to be discussed at some of our most eminent philo- 
sophical societies ; whether at the cyder-cellar or the co-operatives, we 
do not now recollect, and we feel therefore the less reluctance in pass- 
ing it by here. We must observe, however, before we quit this sub- 
ject, that Mrs. Rundell’s dinners, as given at the end of her volume, are 
most miserably scanty. We ourselves, who have a small appetite, have 
frequently taken for aR by ourselves what she calls a dinner of 
seven dishes. It must be a very unfortunate case to be asked to dine 
with her; and we recommend any person in that condition to provision 
himself beforehand with a hundred of oysters, or a couple of pounds of 
beef-steak, or some equally light refection, previous to encountering the 
starvation of Mrs. R.’s table. 

So far by way of a preface to the reader. We had no notion of 
writing so much, but were led on gradually by the subject. To get 
back to Kitchiner, we must frankly express our opinion that he is the 
first genius of the age, or at all events ranks with the first: the au- 





















in thor of Waverley, the Marquess La Place, the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
1 Thomas Lawrence, Mr. William Wordsworth, Mr. Thomas Spring, and 
el others the spirits of the age. He has been at every thing in the eating 
id world. He has taught us how to make the dishes ; then how to digest 
n them. He has furnished us with spectacles to see the savoury fare set 
ot before us with the greatest advantage, and he has supplied us with jolly 
y songs to cheer our spirits after dinner is done. What remains behind ? 
of Nothing, in fact, but to. teach the best way of checking the accounts, 
t. which are the most unsavoury part of a man’s establishment, and giving 
af us such sundry good pieces of advice as to make the most of the proceeds 
vhich the gods have placed in our hands. This he has done in this 
a book. He may now say, nunc opus exegi. There does not want a single 
e stone to the great pyramid of his fame. 


He does not, in this economical work, lose sight for a moment of his 
main object—eating ; and, like all good anheologists, begins with the 
beginning. 





" * “Launcelot Sturgeon,’ the author of some admirable ‘ Essays on Good Living,’ 
must be minister of the home department. No man should have the effrontery to 
’ furnish a dining-room without consulting him.—Eorr. 
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theneus affirms, that cooks were the first kings of the earths and that 
Pe Saeed the sovereign power, by instituting set meals, and dressing meat 


to please every man’s palate. : ; | 
Tis pei the old patriarchs, who according to Sir Robert Filmer must 


d kings and princes, were their own cooks ; and we are well assured, 
pay their suber rae ma a blessing to himself and his posterity by making 
a savory hash, though he craftily imposed kid for venison. pe 

The Greek commanders at the siege of T'roy, who were likewise all royal 
sovereigns, never presumed to set before their guests any kind of food, but 
what was cooked by their own hands; and Achilles was famous for broiling 

-steaks. : 
porn the infancy of the Roman republic, eyery citizen, from a dictator down 
to the meanest plebeian, dressed h® own victuals ; and one of their greatest 
generals received the Samnite ambassadors in the room where he was boiling 
turnips for his dinner, Although they came to offer him a large sum of gold, 
et he did not think their message of so much consequence as to occasion 
his pot to boil over. 

These royal, patriarchal, or consular cooks never dressed above one dish 
at a time, and in a very plain manner (whether of animal or vegetable food). 

In process of time, when it became fashionable to multiply dishes, they 
required assistants; and at length devolved this part of the kingship on their 
ministers ;—some modern princes indeed have endeavoured to restore it to its 

ristine dignity : I do not mean Pope Julius, who made pudding pies, nor the 
King in Rabelais, who cried green-sauce, because they were cooks by compul- 
sion: but I mean the greatest prince of the age in which he lived, the Regent 
of France ; who had a petite cuisine, to which he frequently retired to recreate 
himself, in dressing a supper for his mistress and his friend,” 


Who need be ashamed to be a cook after these magnificent examples ? 
Advice of all kinds follow: how to keep your accounts and your beer 
from running over ; your creditors and your bread from growing crusty ; 
your wine, or your entertainer, becoming sour. On the last of the to- 


pics, wz. fretting your host, a thing fatal to the character. of a diner- 
out—take the following remarks : 


“ If you really wish toshow your love and respect for your old friends,—invite 
them to come exactly at the same hour that they dine when at home. 

The late hospitable Colonel Bosville had his dinner on the table exactly 
two minutes before 5 o’clock—and no guest was admitted after that hour ; for 
he was such a determined supporter of punctuality, that when his clock struck 
five his porter locked the street-door, and laid the key at the head of the dinner 
table—the time kept by the clock in the kitchen, the parlour, the drawing- 
room, and the watch of the master, were minutely the same—that the dinner 
was ready was not announced to the guests in the usual way—but when the 
clocks struck —this superlative time-keeper himself declared to his guests— 

Dinner waits.” 

His first covenant with his cook was, that the first time she was not punctual, 
would be the last she should be under his patronage. 

As a certificate of your intention to be punctual—you may send your friends 


a similar billet to the following—which I have copied f e 
202 of “ The Somerset House Gazette” ip nacdarhaiaas eit ctitaiat 


“ My Dear Sir, 


— of your company is requested to dine with on Fryday, 


The specimens will b 


l , ‘ 
diakemerded e placed upon the table at five o’clock precisely, when 


ay will immediately commence. 
I have the honor to be, my dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
SECRETARY. 
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At the last General Meeting, it was unanimously Resolved, that 

ist. “ An Invitation to ETA*BETA* PI* must: be answered in writing, as 
“ sgon as possible after it -is received—within twenty-four hours, at latest.” 
reckoning from that on which it-is dated ;. otherwise the Secretary will have the 
profound regret to feel that the invitation has been definitively declined.” 

Qdly. The Secretary having represented that the perfection of several of the 
preparations is so exquisitely evanescent, that the delay of one minute after 
their arrival at the meridian of concoction, will render them no. longer worthy 
men of taste. 

Therefore, to ensure the punctual attendance of those illustrious gastro- 
philists- who on grand occasions are invited to join this high tribunal of 
taste—for their own pleasure and the benefit of their country—it is irrevocably 
resolved, ‘ That the Janitor be ordered fot to admit any visitor, of whatever 
eminence of appetite, after the hour which the Secretary shall have announced 
that the specimens are ready.’ 

After such notice, one would suppose that only these imperfect beings who 
have, somehow or other, been born sans brain, sans bowels, and sans every 
thing but mere legs and arms, will think of coming after the appointed hour 
—but those who are too stupid.to understand the importance of the regular 
performance of the restorative process as it relates to themselves, are seldom 
very particular how they destroy the enjoyments of other—their want of the 
cream of politeness arises from their lack of the milk of htiman kindness. 

What can arguments avail you if nature has not furnished your auditor with 
either sense or senses to understand them ?—your only defence aguinst such 
gentlefolk is to tell them plainly that you dine “ @ da Bosvitte.” 

The crazy creatures whom your eloquence cannot persuade to be punctual 
for their own comfort sake, it is your duty to bar from destroying the comfort 
of vour other guests :—Let not the Innocent suffer for the Guilty ! 

Boitzav, the French satirist, has a shrewd observation on this subject. 
“ Thave always been punctual at the hour of dinner,’ says the bard, “for I 
knew, that all those whom I kept waiting at that provoking interval would 
employ those unpleasant nioments to sum up all my faults. —Borteau is indeed 
a man of genius—a very honest man;—but that dilatory and procrastinating 
way he has got into would mar the virtues of an angel.” 


A man of genius! it is impossible. Great as our respect is for the 
French satirist, we give him up after that. He cannot have been a 
man of any talent whatsoever, if he had no regard.to the spoiling of a 
dinner. We venture to say, that old Homer never was late in his life. 
If he were, he could never have composed such poems as the Iliad and 
Odyssey, which the-unthinking are pleased to call fighting, but we could 
demonstrate to be eating and drinking, poems. 

But it is not fair to gut a little book, as if it were a great fish. We 
shall therefore subjoin two poems of the economical school, and conclude 
our brief review. 

THE /TIS. BUTS. 


You ask me the secret by which we contrive 

On an income so slender so fairly to thrive ? 

Why the long and the short of the matter is this, 

We take things as they come, and thus nought comes amiss, 
My sons are no sluggards, my daughters no sluts, 

And we still keep an eye to the main and ’Tis Buts. 


Neighbour Squander’s grand treat, ’tis but so much, he says, 
And his wife’s fine new gown, ’tis but so much she pays; 
*Tis but so much the fan, ’tis but so much the play, 
His child’s gewgaws, too,—’tis but that thrown awey ; 
But each ’tis but grows on, till they run on so fast, 
That he finds tis but coming to want at the last. 
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Now something occurs, and he says like a ninny, 

I’ll buy it at once, for i ts but a guinea ; Pt 
And then something else, and he still is more willing, 
For itis but atrifle, it is but a shilling — 

Then it is but a penny, it is but a mite, 

Till the ’tis buds at last sum up—ruin outright. 


But for my part I ever these maxims would take, 
That a little and little a mickle will make; 


fl) Take care of the shillings, those vain wand’ring elves, 

4 And the pounds, my good friend, will take care of themselves. 
h If you quarter the road, you avoid the great ruts, 

Hi And you'll run on quite smooth, if you mind the “tis buts. 


i Contentment’s the object at which we should aim, 

| It is riches and power and honour and fame, 

i For our wants and our comforts in truth are but few, 

I) And ne’er purchase that thing without which you can do 
| And this maxim of maxims, most others out-cuts, 

If you’d thrive, keep an eye to the main—and ’T1s Burts. 


4 We fear that it would be hard to inculcate these excellent maxims on 
the tribe of bards in general; far less make them practise the belly. 
pinching advice of Mrs. Makeitde—a name conceived in the spirit of 
John Bunyan. 


How to make a Leg of Mutton, last a Week. 


{ Of Eight Tooth Mutton, Tredway’s* Boast, 
: | Buy a Leg for your Sunday’s Roast. 

Fi On Monday, You may eat it Cold, 

‘ As “ the Cook’s Oracle” has told: 

t With Salad and with Onion pickled 

The dullest palate may be tickled. 

On Tuesday, you may have a Hash 
Without much cere or eke much cash. 

On Wednesday, teil your Cook to Broil it ; 
And be careful not to spoil it 

By Burning, Smoking, and such haps 

As often fall to Steaks and Chops. 

On Thursday, dress it how you please, 
Consult your taste—your time and ease. 
Fryday of course you have it Fried, 

And order Betty to provide 

Mash’d Potatoes good and plenty,— 

Such a meal will sure content ye. 

On Saturday, the Meat being gone, 

You dine upon the Marrow Bone. 


Dine upon a marrow-bone ! We must protest that we had much rather 
not, and advise our readers to be of the same opinion. Let them not, 
for example, be satisfied with this our marrow of the work of Kitchiner, 


= proceed at once to the whole joint itself; and from perusing it they 
will, we venture to say, rise up wiser and better men. 














—— 





* A butcher, w i en " 
eine mee resided many years at the corner of Titchfield and Great 
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M. CHATEAUNEUF’S REPORT ON VACCINATION.* 


1926. ] 





Tue mortality of children is much less at present, in France and in 
its capital, than it was in the last century; particularly, from the birth 
to the age of five years. In the last half of the last century, and before 
the introduction of vaccination, the deaths of children up to five years 
of age were in the proportion of 50,579 in 100. Since the beginning 
of the present century, and the introduction of vaccination, the propor- 
tion of deaths in children of the same age (from the birth to five years 
old) has been reduced to 37,855 in 100. As vaccination preserves 
every year a certain number of children from the danger of oe of 
the small-pox, this diminution of the mortality of children in the first 
five years of infancy ought to be in part attributed to the action of 
this preservative, and the effect of which would be considerably greater 
were the practice to be more generally adopted. But it is far from 
being as general as it ought to be; for, in the four departments, from 
the returns of which we have made out new tables of mortality, the 
number of children vaccinated since 1811 has only been equal to one 
half the number born: throughout all France the proportion has not 
risen above three-fifths ; and in the capital it has only amounted to a 
seventh. It is extremely difficult to form an idea of the number of 
children preserved by vaccination ; and, indeed, it never can be exactly 
determined, from the total want of those tables which make known 
what was in France before the revolution the amount of mortality, 
age for age, as well as that caused by the small-pox: without such 
information, we can only calculate problematically the question which 
is the object of this memoir. To avoid the vagueness of theories, and 
the errors resulting from reasoning thereon, it is necessary to confine 
ourselves to one fact alone, which is now well established, namely, the 
continual increase of births on the one hand, and the diminution of 
deaths—the amount of the latter, so far from keeping pace with the 
population, presents a falling off of 240,000 from what it would be, 
according to the increased population, had the mortality been so great 
as formerly. For instance, forty years ago in France, a greater number 
of deaths took place out of a population of 24,000,000, than there now 
does out of a population of 30,000,000. In the year 1784, there died 
in France 818,000 persons; and in the year 1824, the number of 
deaths was only 760,000, whereas it ought, all proportions kept, to have 
been a million. Although these advantages—the diminished mortality 
amongst children, and the increase of population—evidently result in a 
great measure from the beneficial effects of vaccination, yet it would 
not be reasoning justly to attribute them exclusively to it; for it must 
be recollected that, about. the period of its introduction into France, 
a considerable change had begun to take place in the laws, manners, 
and institutions of the country, in consequence of which, instruction 
and civilization have made the most immense progress. It is therefore 





* M. Benouton de Chateauneuf, having been requested by the Institute of France 
to investigate the subject of the influence of vaccination on population, has just com- 
pleted his researches, and presented a memoir to the academy. This. request of the 
Institute evinces the importance they attach to the subject, and the high opinion they 
entertain of M. Chateauneuf, who is already knowa to the public by several essays 
and researches upon various statistical _— 
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but just to take into the account the combination of these last cir. 
cumstances, and to appreciate the influence which they must have had, 
conjointly with vaccination, upon the lives eal ae ane the march 
of population. The consequence of the ameliorated condition of the 
‘ndustrious and labouring classes, has been not only an augmentation 
of the population, but it has also led to an increase of the average 
duration of life. The lists of mortality recently published all show, 
that the number of individuals who attain to the age of sixty is much 
greater now than it was formerly. The increase Is in the proportion 
of 25 in 100, instead of 144 in 100, for Paris; and 244 in 100, instead 
of 143, for the rest of France. It may not be uninteresting to men- 
tion, though not immediately attached to the subject of this memoir, 
that in consequence of the prolongation of the average duration of life, 
as found by the recent lists of mortality, all tontine and life insur- 
ance societies, and in a word, all species of establishments speculating 
upon the duration of man’s existence, founded within the last ten 
years, and which have based their calculations upon the tables of Messrs. 
Devillard and Deparieux, must necessarily, from the increase in the average 
duration of life that has taken place, find themselves under the impos- 
sibility of fulfilling their engagements. Indeed, such has been the case 
ae with more than one of them. Amongst many interesting facts 
stated in this memoir, the following are remarkable. Before a refor- 
mation had been introduced into the Hétel Dieu, one fifth of the 
patients died, a mortality nearly twice as great as that which took place 
in the other hospitals in the kingdom. The deaths in the Hétel Dieu, 
amounted every year to 3,000, which is something more than an eighth 
of the whole number of deaths in Paris. At present, from the man 
improvements and ameliorations that have been effected, the mortality 
is not greater than one in seven. It was at the Hétel Dieu alone that 
poor pregnant women went to lie-in: there, amidst a complication of 

wman misery and infection, 1,400 of these unfortunate women were 
annually received. It often happened that one bed contained four of 
them in the hours of labour. The mortality, as it may be well supposed, 
was appalling, amounting in many instances to one-half the number. 
At present, at an admirably conducted institution, called L’ Hospice de 
la Maternité, there are about 3,000 pregnant women annually received, 
of whom somewhat less than one in thirty perishes. From the reports 
of the council of public health, printed every year, it incontestibl 
appears, that the measures adopted by that administration to cae 
syphilitic disease, have been most successful. During the last twenty- 
five years it has diminished in the following progression. In 1800, one 
in nine of the women of the town was infected. 
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at the end of ten years, one-third of the children of the rich, and three- 
fifths of the children of the poor, will have died.* It was calculated 
formerly that in France but a seventh ofa generation, or fifteen persons 
in a hundred, arrived at the age of sixty. At present the proportion 
is twenty-four, and the general mortality, which was one in twenty-nine, 


is now one in forty. 


MORTALITY IN FRANCE. 


In the last century (1780). In the present century (1820). | 
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ON THE DECLINE OF THE BRITISH DRAMA. 


AFTER all that has been, for some years past, said and written on the 
decline of the British Drama, the cause of this degeneracy remains still 
to be assigned. Critics have admitted and deplored, but have seldom 
attempted to explain-it; and in the few brief inquiries which, from time 
to time, they have been forced to make on this, one of the most in- 
teresting subjects in our literature, they have been far from successful. 
Nor is this failure matter of much surprise. It is always a difficult task 
to trace and to explain the changes which occur in the taste and genius 
of a people. And this difficulty lies not merely in discovering the 
causes (which must always be many and complex), but also in assigning 
to each its due share of importance. To perform this completely, and 
with certainty, may be fairly pronounced impossible. The most that 
can be done is, to point out some striking circumstances, which have an 
indisputable influence on literature, though the precise amount. of that 
influence, and the manner and degree in which it is affected by other 
kindred causes, cannot be wholly ascertained. ~ 

But the present condition of the drama amongst us appears the more 
surprising, from the vast powers which have been exerted in other walks 
of the imagination. The history of our poetry can furnish few periods 
so remarkable for fertility, variety, and vigour as the last thirty years. 
For more than a century preceding, the flights of the muse were con- 
fined to the middle and lower regions. Her movements, though grace- 
ful, were timid and measured. Once or twice some efforts were made 
at those lofty and adventurous courses which marked the sublime and 
daring spirit of former times; but these attempts were not much ap- 
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. In the admirable parliamentary report on Benefit Societies, will be found 
caleulations on infant deaths, and other similar matters of high importance, and to 
which we shall allude hereafter. — Eprt, 
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proved of, and were deemed too perilous to be often oa et For the 
present age the glory was reserved of proving that the rer either of 
language or of invention, does not, as has been pretended, become im. 
paired in proportion to the progress of refinement ; and that a nation, 
in the very highest state of luxury and civilization, can give birth to 
productions which may vie with the most vigorous offsprings of her 
youth. These extraordinary powers, applied to other kinds of poetry, 
while in the drama so little has been achieved, have made some sup- 
pase, that the faculties requisite for this species of writing do not exist 
in the present race of poets ; and “ the dearth of dramatic genius” is 
an expression, which has become common in ordinary conversation. 
This notion derives some support from an opinion* which, strangely 
enough, has found favour with some persons. It is supposed that, as 
the world grows older, dramatic writing ought naturally to become 
more easy and to advance in excellence. New relations, it is said, are 
constantly arising, which create new sympathies among mankind. The 
passions, though in all ages the same, are presented in new and multi- 
plied situations. Not only do characters become more various, but the 
same characters are oftener seen and more easily observed and known. 
In short, human nature, the sphere of the drama, grows (it is alleged) 
more extensive and diversified, more obvious and interesting ; and from 
this it is thought not unfair to conclude, that dramatic poetry should 
become every day less difficult, more alluring, and more successful. 
They who adopt such a theory may find it difficult to reconcile the pre- 
sent langour of the drama with any other supposition than that in our 
island “dramatic genius has declined ;”’ and that when the whole gar- 
den of nature is shooting up around us in luxuriant and multiplied 
riches, we want the taste to cull, and the power to arrange its pro- 
ductions. 
In the first place, this opinion seems to be contradicted by the ,facls 
in the literature of both ancient and modern times. After the age of 
‘Eschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, tragedy hardly lifted her head 
in Greece; and yet great progress was made in knowledge and civili- 
zation after that period. Oratory, political science (such as the an- 
cients possessed), and philosophy, were long in a state of constant im- 
provement. Commerce, wealth, population increased, and with these 
the relations among men must have increased also in number and 
variety. And what is material for our argument, the Greeks were col- 
tinually enlarging their acquaintance with the rest of mankind. 
_ In modern nations, with the single exception of Italy _ German 
literature has not long left its cradle), the first efforts of the dramatic 
—_ have - been equalled in succeeding times. But the best days 
porn te ong — before her tragedy could be said to have found 
have ap A in its higher branches it can hardly be deemed to 
many ee Spain originality until almost the present Wat ke 
pain cannot be said to have produced a tragic poet 


able to shed even a glimmering Jight upon the dreary waste which has 


succeeded to tl “a1: 
ectiie voc 1e splendid literature of her early days. In France, 


Corneille to the present hour i 

: hadi: , the writers of the drama 
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™ ste had imposed. While this restraint continues, improvement 
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* See the Quarterly Review, No. 57, p. 29, et seq. 
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is hardly to be expected in their drama. The models upon which they 
must work, if they work at all, are, in all probability, not to be ex- 
ceeded in their kind of excellence. The pursuits in which art pre- 
dominates over nature must always have a point, beyond which, if there 
be any improvement, it must be slow and difficult; for though nature, 
in respect to works of invention, is unbounded, the rules of art confine 
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ry; the exercise of talent within the track of which they are the limits, and 
ip- of which it is natural that the first adventurers should have occupied 
Ist all the most rich and flowery portions. Those who follow are obliged 





to substitute ingenuity for that originality which their confined sphere 
and later birth deny them. In this state of confinement French tragedy 
has continued since its birth, and we must admit, that it therefore 
does not afford us conclusive arguments in disproof of the opinion we 
are canvassing, as we find in the literature of other nations in which 
genius is not fettered by the same rules. At the same time, we do not 
think it too much to presume that, unless there were something in the 
advancement of civilization, not only not favourable to originality and 

wer in dramatic poetry, but decisively adverse to them, French 
tragedy would have long since freed herself from the unnatural bondage 
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d) to which her early poets, in deference to a spurious and pedantic taste, 
om were forced to reduce her. . 

ild But when we look at home, and find the fate of the drama in other 
ul. nations illustrated in the history of our own ; when we contemplate the 
re- 





splendid rise of tragedy in England—its por and wonderful elevation— 
its sudden fall—and its nearly prostrate condition for more than a cen- 
tury and a half, instead of believing that its materials are more rich or 







ed more easily wrought as a people advance in age, we are obliged to infer 
r0- that they are either less tractable or less abundant. 

We believe the truth to be, that the resources of tragedy are greatest 
cls in the early periods of civilization. When a people partake the con- 
of ditions both of savage and of civil life—when their rude habits and 
ad fierce emotions are yet untamed by manners, and but feebly controlled 
li by laws—the characters of men are thrown into forms more vigorous, 
n- more distinctly defined, and more fully developed than in any later 
m- period of society. It is then that all the dark and tempestuous pas- 
Se sions work without disguise. It is then, too, that the weaker and more 
nd abject qualities are drawn out and exposed ; for the conflict between the 
n- strong and the feeble equally displays the power of the one and the 


weakness of the other: ambition and revenge—hatred, and envy, and 
an jealousy—the caprice of power, and the art of designing villany—must 
ty wreak themselves upon some victims, and must shew, as they perform 
ys their terrible feats, the agonies of avarice, the tremblings of cowardice, 
nd the dupery of unsuspecting folly, the despair of ruined affections, 
to and the whole tribe of contemptible frailties and suffering virtues. 
or In a more improved state of society, the peculiarities of men are, 
et early in their growth, checked by the dread of shame, of censure, or of 
as punishment; and either wholly vanish, or are so softened, that they 
e; appear but seldom as life = Meares But when a nation is young, 
na restraints upon inclination are few, and have little power. The humours 
ad of the individual are allowed full sway ; and hence characters appear in 
nt real life without that uniformity which they assume, when greater civili- 
- zation reduces them under the empire of manners. The condition of 
men, as to their moral qualities, in these early times, has been com- 
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pared to that of their persons, and to that freedom and looseness of 
clothing, which enabled the painters and sculptors of ‘the ancients tp 
exhibit the human frame with a force and an. exactness rarely: to be 
found in modern works of art. In those ages, the poet; ‘like the artist, 
drew from what he saw, not from what he fancied ; and tragedy, which 
deals with the passions, the emotions, and the distresses’ of 
often had only to present these, its materials, as they had actually 
appeared in real life. uae et ‘ 
But as society grows older—as commerce and literature, the two 
grand agents of civilization, exert their force, the influence of manners 
gradually weaken and at length subdues the tyranny of passions. In 
the bulk of mankind, commerce (we use the word in its most extensive 
meaning) directs to serious and to peaceful pursuits those fierce 
pensities, which would often spurn any other control than that of: self- 
interest; and among those whose condition places them above laborious 
eccupation, literature performs nearly the same office. It conquers, 
by softening the fiery spirits over which mere laws would have but 
little power, or power maintained by perpetual struggles ; it gives the 
emotions a new and harmless direction, by teaching men to turn: from 
the stormy excitements of active life, its hopes and fears, its perils 
and successes, to the more gentle transports of the imagination. . The 
result of course is, that less of passion appears in the conduct, and, 
indeed, that less of it exists in the character of a refined people; or, 
when it does exist, it usually lurks deep in the temper, glossed over by that 
smooth and quiet surface which manners spread over the whole of society, 
and is only occasionally heaved up when the. mind is agitated by some 
strongly exciting cause. In this condition of society, it is plain, 
that the fancy of the poet must supply him with much more, and ob- 
servation with much less, of his materials chan in an earlier age. And 
this, we think, is one cause: why the tragic drama of the present day 
exhibits so much feebleness upon the one hand, and extravagance upon 
the other. While the poet draws from nature as he now sees: her, 
his imitation must share the weakness of the original ; and when he has 
recourse to fancy, it is not easy for him always to observe the line which 
separates vigour trom wildness. ) . : : 
lhe old writers had. another advantage over those of later times: 
they possessed a greater freedom and latitude in the «choice of ‘theit 
= Banere and tables: their works were given to a public little skilled 
uistory, and, indeed, for the greater part of them, ‘nearly unat- 
quainted with literature. Many of the remarkable persons and events 
a —— trom the prodigious diffusion of letters better 
ies aad meme ey were to those who lived in places not far 
to those modern poner vo er yes cee + — 
flourished at a iadidyaidee wa eff — — pers the: creme 
yet to make “< cemcn lees the effect of the art of’ printing -was not 
range of fable is with us ' oatl eee tee ee ee ye 
of past ages are familiar to a fi 4 owen mn _— most striking oom 
edly employed in poe ee from having: been repeat 
re poetry, on which we have often dwelt. Some*have 


thus lost their intere ‘ae 
st; others -their ni 
become mean and: unfit fo dignity.. Mere modern ‘events 


. r poetry, because they are read and: talked 
ti aera ofall classes; and this hahotae pervades still :more 
rrences of our own generation. A subject must be elevated 
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above vulgar use, or it is unfit for tragic poetry. Themes, therefore, 





} to which to us are trite and common, had in early times a freshness, a 
be novelty, and a dignity, which nothing but another age of barbarism 
Ist, could now restore. And the events of our Own time, which, if intelli- 
eh gence could now travel as ‘slowly, and undergo in its passage as many 
nd, changes as among the Greeks and Romans, would furnish the grandest 






subjects for poets of every class, are hindered from acquiring any ad- 
dition of the marvellous, and even robbed of their proper meed of 
wonder, by that most unpoetical of all innovators—the Press. 

- In those rude periods, also, when there was an air of wildness in 
living characters, and when society, as it existed, presented the moral 
qualities in their extremes, a poet might have proceeded pretty far 
without being accused of transgressing truth and nature. His picture 
might have been coloured highly, even for the times in which it was 
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Dus exhibited, and still would not have seemed an improbable represen- 
TS, tation to the beholders. The severest taste, had it then existed, would 
Dut have allowed more boldness in writers, than it will admit in a tamer 
the condition of society. The same causes which we have described as 
om giving scope and freedom to the imagination of the poet, produced in 
rils his audience and readers a relish for his most daring conceptions. 





Their own sympathies, perhaps their own experience, attested the truth 







ad, or probability of his representations, and disarmed criticism -if it ven- 
or, tured to disapprove, by thus witnessing against the justness of its stric- 
lat tures. All this nourished a fearlessness of censure, without the exist- 
ty, ence of which, to a certain degree, it is scarcely possible that genius 





can produce any thing grand or powerful. While the mind pauses‘ to 






in, consider the possible fiat of the eritic—while the judgment is ancy 
Ib- on the propriety of a thought, which ought to be admitted or dismisse 
nd on the first instant of its appearance, the imagination -cools; the happy 
ay moment, with its train of splendid visions, passes away; and when the 
on conceptions are recalled, only a few of them are to be found, and these 
pr, often languid or lifeless. But the dread of criticism is the necessary 
as result of that fastidiousness of taste, which grows up in an age of great 
ch civilization, amidst a polished, @xtended and redundant literature, cir- 
culated and become familiar among an immense reading public. Such 
8: a public not only judge more severely than those of an earlier age, but 
sir judge according to a different standard: their sympathies and expe- 
ad rience are widely dissimilar. We, of the present age, can conceive, 
C- generally, that our ancestors, two or three hundred years ago, gave way 
ts to more violent feelings than modern manners would allow ; were less 


er measured than ourselves in their language and conduct; and engaged 
ar and succeeded in adventures, which no one in his senses would engage 
es in at the present day. But when we come to particulars, and read of 
12 persons and incidents in the works of writers, who formed their notions 
ot of character and probability upon an acquaintance with these times, we 
1e forget our general notions, or are incapable of applying them; we judge 
ts according to the modés of acting and of thinking prevalent in our own 

2 noe unnatural, and the fable too 


t- days; and we pronounce the 
e marvellous for credible fiction. We cry down, as wild conceits, senti- 
ments which, in the days they were written, did not perhaps exceed 
what was really felt and expressed, in situations similar to those in-which 
the poet introduced them. Because a thought seems to us strained and 

tic, we think -it could never have been natural; forgetting. that 
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] e’and sentiment are then only natural, when they are suited ty 
e characters of human agents, as these are modified by society, [p 
short, we cannot imagine as spontaneous, in the minds..of persons of 
remote ages, what we never find within ourselves, or ami 
those with whom we have been conversant. “ Hence, we believe chiefly, 
it is that so many of the old English dramas are now excluded from the 
stage. Hence, also, there cannot be a doubt, that if some of those 
dramas which are now most popular, not excepting some even of Shak. 
speare himself, consecrated though they are by the public worship, were 
for the first time presented to a modern audience, they would fail, not. 
withstanding all those beauties which are of no age or form of society; 
And- we believe that they would be censured most severely for 
faults of imputed extravagance, where they are truest to human nature 
—to human nature as it appeared to the poet, and in the form which it 
assumed in his time. ie 
These, then, are some of the inevitable causes which increase 
the difficulties of the tragic poet as society advances ;~ he: finds 
less" of intense emotion—less of bold and peculiar character—less 
of interesting and striking incident in what he knows of mankind, 
In a word, he finds human nature less poetical as the world grows 
older. If he recur to former times for his dramatis persone, he 
is likely to misconceive their character; or, if he represent them faith- 
fully, he is almost sure to offend a public to whom the habits of these 
times are nearly unknown. His to be interesting, must. be his 
own, or drawn from that scanty store which is not yet quite familiar to 
the public ; and every thought and expression is the production: of 
one who trembles under the lash of a merciless criticism. 
Some of these causes operate in England with peculiar force at’ the 
ronentt ip but there are others which belong exclusively to the 
age and the country. | i 
They whose part it is to trace the progress of literature, have often 
had occasion to. observe upon the revolution in the public taste which 
has taken place within the last thirty or forty years, and which has not 
been’ confined to England, although here its effects have been more 
strongly marked than in other nations. Our literature, after having 
been for more than a century laced into a formal and stately shape; 
and taught to move with steps regulated by the strictest discipline, 
suffered a sudden and violent reaction. Bursting from restraint, and 
with @ vigour unimpaired by this: confinement, it indulged: in sallies; 
vee . ne ecnpesings irregular, but usually giving marks of a-spirit 
~ oo 8 a ane often uraiene. Tired of the solemn—the. didac- 
century as ean ity te a pe gp ne 
spn Agha Had , € popular in spite of criticism, imbibed 
_ Strong emotion ; and. poetry, which is as often 
the creature as the guide of the publi ‘ ing. 
direction. The political tempest which bes yar ; wae may 
¢ di : r t: Up*» 
Cough it did not create,’ served materially to widen a eatin ie 


arity in the age; and gave a lik sop? 
both in characters and in poy whieh oe bo. many..of thane AMAR 


om in. a ents, which are found in the first periods of - 
hy eee teh yt it was a faint resemblance: manners. may leaner 
+ a og Segeet. retrace their steps. The ferocities, the dangers, the 
} ot ters onders which we have seen, produced, indeed, great 
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e habits, opinions, and institutions, conspired to mitigate their force, as’ 
of well as to arrest their progress, and to give them an influence on litera-’ 





ture, very different from that which similar causes exert in an earlier 







‘ie age. In former times, the poet and his readers not only lived in scenes 
rd like those which he represented, but had little conception or-ambition 
“ of a better state. Improvement was in the womb of futurity. The’ 
ose things which they relished and admired in poetry (except éiby where 
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it dealed with superstition), were such as coincided with their notions 
of probability, founded on their own experience. But superstition, at 
the period of which we speak, had not yet lost its hold of the popular 
belief; and even when beings were introduced under its sanction, which’ 
had no existence in nature, they were made to speak and act as human 
beings would have done ; and it was always necessary that the influence 
which they excited on human agents, should be in accordance with 
what were then the usual feelings, habits, and characters of men. ‘The 
preternatural beings of Shakspeare—his Ariel, and his Ghost in‘ Hamlet— 
produced, upon the persons with whom they dealed in the drama, just 
the result which the audience or the readers in Shakspeare’s days 
would have expected, had such beings appeared in real life, and been 
known to them by experience. ‘By that test alone could they ‘judge 
the merits of any of the works of the imagination ; and, rude as their 
taste may be called, it is probable that no such works were ever long 
popular among them which contained much that offended against their 
knowledge or: opinion of nature. But the taste for the exhibition of 
vehement feeling, and wild adventure, which has sprung up in our age, 
and which, if not created, :has been- vastly heightened by the wonderful 
and agitating events of these times, differs materially from the same 
propensity among our forefitliers.’ In us, it is ‘accompanied by habits 
and opinions which would ‘revolt against that state of society to which 
these themes relate.- The events which assisted the growth of- this 
propensity in us soon passed’ away, and were such as’ we can neither 
believe, nor wish, that we shall ever see repeated. ‘They were sudden, 





















ot convulsive, unnatural movements in the body of society, that shocked 
re the spirit of the times; so, likewise, the marvellous and the terrible, 
B for which the present generation have Contracted a taste, belong’ to a 
e, condition of sociéty of which we could not brook the existence. And 
e; our relish for these themes is not derived from the legitimate source 
id of pleasure .in the elegant arts—a sense ‘of successful imitation—but arises 
“a chiefly from intense mental“ excitement. . They are ‘to the mind, what 
i ragoits and spiced meats are to a~palate which has half lost its liking 
pr! for simple food. reat Genie : ? tes 

: The consequence of this’ is precisely what might have been expected, 


in an age such as ours. © There is a ‘complete schism between the read- 
B ing and the playgoing public. Such an innovation in literature as we 
J have described, inasriuch as it unfetters genius, and gives scope to 
‘a bold and original coriceptions, must, to that extent, be popular with all 
is classes. But since’ it is also largely productive of the marvellous and 
5) the extravagant, of improbable fiction and passion pushed to excess; 
f though it secures the applause of the majority, who praise because théy 
are pleased, and are pleased because they aré agitated, it will not 
meet the same fate among ‘those whese minds aré ‘more reflecting ‘and 
cultivated, and in whom the imagination is habitually ruled by’ the 


judgment. There is, therefore, a perpetual conflict waged by- the 
G 2 : 
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critics—a small and subtle band against a mighty host, who purchase, 
and read, and, for a season, admire, in spite of all the precepts and 
arguments, and, worse than these, the ridicule of their assailants. The 
thirst for excitement is too strong for these remedies; and though, 
doubtless, they have done much, if not in effecting a cure, at least jy 
preventing an aggravation, it still remains. ‘To say nothing of our 
it has been seen in the popularity of translations from. the wildest effy. 
sions of German romance, and of that whole school of writers, in which 
Mrs. Radcliffe and Lewis were distinguished only by possessing more 
talent and somewhat more zeal than its other disciples—a school which 
still flourishes, though indeed with diminished strength, in a literature 
to which belong the names of Edgeworth, and Burney, and Brunton: a 
school, likewise, some of whose qualities, in deference to the spirit of 
oe anes moreno admitted even into those wonderful works, which 
ve been sent forth twice a year with almost unbroken regularity, like 
spells from a wizard’s retreat, to astonish, to agitate, to sae sais 
5 ey of all our rules and canons of criticism. But it is in the drama that 
his appetite has exhibited its strongest symptoms, for it is there that 
pea reflects, with most exactness, the prevailing taste of a people, 
. was with us, too, that part of literature which suffered most severely 
during the period when all the works of the imagination were wr 
in fetters. Dialo bec - © wrongs 
° gue became debate, or, what was worse, a. series of 
alternate lectures. The persons of the drama, instead of expressi 
their own feelings, declaimed th ain: ‘ni Be eke 
~ aed noe athe dy ned the sentiments, the opinions, and the 
rip pm of the poet. Passion was expelled from the stage, or it 
69 me the subject of ornamented rhetoric, not of dramatic poetry, 
he present generation, however, seem resolved me 
, solved to atone for the tame- 
ness of those who went beft : : 
set Hag efore them: we now find every thing on. the 
th hn y extremes. Our most popular performers are, in tragedy; 
ose who venture upon the most vehement and | hods of 
delivery—who, as the phrase is, mak and {cams usual met 
in comedy, those who height 1 san AL a “tthe ” 
gn eg + sa 1umour into buffoonery, and even sea 
which the audience are re ce inert a species of entertainment, a 
0 oN nang Pew with all that is wildest and least pro- 
A gg ie Name one ee monstrous in character, garnished 
ruins of the regular drama “oe be ane noine, bare prorn Sp we 
ieee, aesttheseet oe, ee of late years multiplied beyond 
ag, ie d are yearly increasing in number and extrava 
~ ey confined to what are termed the minor play: 
uses of the metropolis, in which, b ed the minor play 
restraint, the regular drama is ‘hiby © most aber’: ane prapemnrne 
national theatres, naturall proto — The managers of the great 
given way to the public’ taste, » however it may be lamented, have 
favoured prodigies, which a > and granted admission to. these ill 
a the empire of the wracatiel ae be it spoken, smote 2S 
e le 
hen such things are not merely appl Se progeny of Shakspeare 
and decried only by the discerni pplauded, but demanded by the many; 
part to perform—he must a few, the tragic poet has a difficult 
—he must secure the a prease the one, or his play dies in its birth= 
season. . It is j pproval of the other, or it will li 
my is in the very nature of a d + oF it will: live: byt: 4008 
| its popularity is fleeting, beca a crama of wonder and - excesses 
the freshness of senaliy ie wane mane when curiosity is gratified, and 
Ao quality left which can Nip : wonder vanishes, and there is 
ction. Writers have, therefore: 
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adopted two modes in their attempts to secure success, both on ‘the 
stage and in the closet. They have made various and strenuous exer- 
tions at copying the old English drama, which they find admired almost 
to worship by the critics, and which, also, possessed a good deal of what 
is at present loved by the multitude; and they have draughted into 
their pieces much of that machinery which has been found most suc- 
cessful in the melodrame. Neither of these expedients, we believe, can 
ever be successful. Hitherto they have failed, notwithstanding un- 
doubted genius in some of those who have applied them. The imitators 
of the ancient models, instead of studying their spirit, and applying it 
(if that be possible) to an altered state of human existence, have en- 
deavoured to write as the old dramatists actually wrote in their time. 
They who work upon such a plan must encounter the difficulties which 
we have before noticed; that they present characters and incidents 
suited to the feelings, the habits, and the history of an early age, to a 
people who cannot fully understand them, or judge how far they are 
consistent with truth and nature; and that, drawing from a fancy un- 
















hat furnished by experience, these writers must often produce things which 
ole, are not copies of any originals that ever existed. Such productions 
el share the fate of meaner prodigies; are admired by the multitude for so 






much as they possess of what is vehement and surprising; are. thus ad-+ 
mired, however, only while they are new; but, by the more discerning, 
are decried as dramas, and are scarcely saved from neglect and oblivion 
by the exquisite poetry which they often contain. i | 

What we have said will sufficiently explain why some of the choicest 
spirits of the age have not written for the drama. They were, naturally 
enough, reluctant to try a species.of composition in which profit and 
applause are equally precarious. They turn from the risk of coms 
promizing that fame of which, in other quarters, they felt themselves 
the masters, by seeing condemned, in one night, and for ever, the work 
of many an anxious hour, because, perchance, it wanted qualities, which 
they could not impart to it without sacrificing a far higher and more 
valuable renown. That dramatic talent exists among us, and in no 
ordinary power, has been proved both by those who have, and by those 
who have not written for the stage. That great genius, to whom we 
before alluded, who reigns in our literature with a supremacy in which 
he has never had a rival (no, not_ even‘ before Byron was lost. to 
us), has given, in his: numerous works, examples of almost every kind, 
and of the highest degrees of dramatic excellence. Whether he deals 
in “reason or fancy, the gay or the grave,” in-polished wit, in bursts of 
humour, in deep and intense feeling, or in stormy and terrific emotion, 














e his characters are seldom other than such as nature herself would draw, 
le and, perhaps, has often drawn them. His failures in this part of the 
n poet's work, the chief test of great, creative, and original powers, are in 
2, classes of persons which he appears to ‘have introduced from utter care+ 
, lessness, and in order to fill up some blanks in a long story, but which he 
t could have no temptation to introduce into a play, His plots, whatever 
- may be their faults in other respects, are essentially dramatic. The 


: stories are full of action, even when the materials are the simplest ; and 
" the qualities of his persons are elicited by circumstances which may 
| occasionally evince the carelessness of a bold, rapid, and confident 
; genius, but are, for the far greater part, natural, unexpected, and won« 
: lerfully suited to illustrate the qualities they are designed to unfold. 
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But his grandest triumphs are where he makes his persons tae 
Thought, feeling, and passion have had no such interpreter since Shak- 
speare. We do not think that sufficient justice has been always done ty 
the diction of this writer, which, with all its acknowledged faults, is, we 
are convinced, one of the chief sources of that witchery which he exer. 
cises with his readers. It is often careless and inaccurate, frequently 
redundant, and sometimes, though very rarely, obscure. But let Critics 
and grammarians rail as they will, it possesses a union of | strength, ease, 
and harmony, which we verily believe is not equalled in English litera- 
ture. In passages of high emotion that obscurity almost vanishes, which 
nature seems to have decreed should attend the passage of such subtle 
things as thought and emotion, through so gross a medium as language, 
There is, then, in his diction, a clair-obscure, through which we per- 
ceive the quiverings, the struggles, and the agonies of the human heart 
brooding over its guilty purposes, and in its most: torturing trials. 
Some of the dramatic poems of Byron proved of what he was capable, 
and, perhaps, gave earnest of what he would at some time or other have 
performed, in tragedy written to be acted, as well as to be read. But 
it is unnecessary to appeal to the peculiar talents of individual writers, 
We may safely pronounce, that an age fertile in the other kinds of higher 
poetry, must likewise possess the requisites for dramatic composition, 
Genius, within its proper range, is far from being restricted. Poetry 's 
an imitation, sometimes of art, but most usually of nature ; and tragedy 
is only a part of its province. The modes of imitation are different, but 
the powers required for them are-the same. It is quite consistent with 
this, that as man is the creature of habit, and as poets are not exempted 
from this general law, a writer may become so’ much used to one species 
of composition, as to work with restraint and difficulty in others. But 
we may be assured, that the same powers which made him triumph in 
his first career would have ensured him success in the other, had this 
been the sphere in which those powers were first exerted. Sgae- 
We cannot help expressing here our regret, that a taste such as that 
we have described, which has discouraged tragedy, and has almost 
banished comedy from our drama, should be fostered and kept alive by 
the absurd and needless confinement of the regular drama to our great 
national theatres. It is natural that a community, in which the edv- 
cated classes are so numerous and so much on the increase’ as ours, 
should require places of public amusement to be multiplied. And it 18 
a little hard upon such a community, that in all, except two, of the play: 
houses, which their taste, or their caprice—but, at all- events, which 
their money supports, their amusements should be restricted. Since 
the managers of these lesser houses are not permitted to share legitimate 
comedy and tragedy with their more favoured superiors, they are dr iven 
to those very spectacles to which we have alluded, and‘which a vicious 
taste only can relish. The consequence is, that by’ that mutual i 


fluence which literature and the public taste always exert upon each 


other, the performances thus adapted to please the frequenters of the 
theatre, confirm and inflame, ) 


¢ and in some instances, perhaps, ereate the 
propensities which they are employed to please. The monopolists of 
the greater houses are invaded in their turn, and forced upon endea-_ 
vours, at great cost, to rival and excel their lesser brethren in this per 
version of the drama. The taste of the public is thus deprived of those 
many means of amendment, which would arise from reflection and com- 
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parison, exercised by more frequent representations of chaster produc- 
tions. And this monopoly is as mistaken as it is mischievous. The 
two principal theatres, necessarily holding out greater rewards of profit 
and reputation, would always engross so much of existing talent, both 
in writers and in performers, that they would afford far greater attrac- 
tions than could be found elsewhere, and secure a constant, fair, and 
rational preference. Nor is this all; the scarcity of good performers is 
beginning to be felt, by the managers as well as by the public. The 
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“e number being small, and growing every day smaller: those who remain 
¥4 are becoming, of course, enhanced in value, and set a price upon them- 
tle selves so extravagant, that the utmost public patronage is said to pay 





sometimes little more than the cost of their engagement. Ifthe minor 





i theatres were allowed fair play, they would always furnish a selection 
art of performers, not, as at present, with their tastes corrupted, and their 





habits of acting irretrievably depraved into rant and buffoonery, but 
improving, by repeated trials of their powers, in the good old sterling 
comedies and tragedies of the British drama. Of all arts, that of an 
actor requires, perhaps, the largest measure of gradual and patient pre- 
paration. A débit at one of the two great houses is usually fatal to an 
untutored adventurer. The provincial theatres used, therefore, to be the 
schools of the art; but now, as soon as a performer of tolerable merit 
appears at any of these, he is at once bought up for the purpose of 
being exhibited, as a first-rate, at one of the lesser houses of the me- 
tropolis, at which he. secures better payment for taking a lead in the 
monstrous things enacted there, than he could obtain for more cre-. 
ditable performance in a secondary rank at the larger theatres. So that 
before a provincial actor has time to force himself, by his own repu- 
tation, upon the notice of the great ruling companies of the drama, he 
is placed in a situation which, in a year or two, utterly unfits him for 
farther elevation. The consequence of all this is, that not only the 
sources are narrowed from which good actors can be supplied, ready 
trained, to meet the public criticism, but they who still remain to us,’ 
having fewer rivals, become more careless in their style of performance, 
* satisfied if they sufficiently please, for the hour, an audience not accus- 
a tomed to estimate their merits by fair and ample comparison. It would 
be easy to shew how this has operated upon the most popular living: 
actors (especially in comedy) if space were left.to us, or patience to our 
readers. For the present we shall content ourselves with saying, that 
; much of the disinclination which exists among our best writers to cast. 
A the desperate die, and-seek to wrest the British drama from the shame- 

that is upon it, must be ascribed, partly to a fear of the perverted taste 
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i engendered by those multitudes of monsfrous productions which owe: 
their birth, in a great degree, tothe system of monopoly, and partly to. 
e the vicious change which has been perceptibly wrought in the acting of 
a almost all our second-rate, and not a. few of our best performers. 
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MILTON’S ANNOTATORS AND COMMENTATORS. 


Ir is worthy the industry of the man of taste and erudition to dis. 
cover the origin, trace the progress, and illustrate the works of those 
who have diffused round their country a halo of glory, formed from | 


“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


The various qualifications necessary to perform this task are seldom 
concentrated in one man. This conclusion is arrived at, by examining the 
labours. of editors and commentators of past ages, and of the present 
day. The annotations of each are tinctured with his prejudices, receive 
a tone from his natural disposition, and refer to those acquirements 
which he has chiefly studied. The cautious and enlightened reader of 
any celebrated work, with the comments of various authors, will quickly 
perceive the truth of this remark ; and, while avoiding the partiality or 
peculiarity of each, will cull from the many what will yield. him the 
most correct information. ; 

These preliminary remarks are intended to prepare the mind of the 
reader for some observations which, from their novelty, might otherwise 
abruptly startle his existing opinions. If they should be perused bya 
tyro in this kind of learning, they may warn him to think for himself 
and receive with caution the affirmations of men, whose opinions are 
protected by the magic of a name, but not generally supported by the 
voice of truth or the deductions of reason. 
_ The comments on the poetical works of Milton, in Mr. Todd’s excel- 
lent edition, amount, on a moderate calculation, to twelve or fourteen 
thousand ! almost as many as the number of lines the principal poems 
consist of. The references in these remarks are to the Sacred Writings, 
the poetical, oratorical, rhetorical, and historical productions of Greece 
and Rome—to Saxon; Italian, and English poets, of every class and age, 
up to the time of the protectorate of Cromwell. It is stated in two-thirds 
of these comments, that these various authors Milton ‘“ remembered—was 
obliged to—took from—was indebted to—copied—imitated—had an eye 
towards—plainly borrowed !” until every thought and every beauty is sald, 
at least, to have had a prototype to which he was indebted. Even when 
he describes the angels— 


; “ Who, in their course, 
Melodious hymhs about the sovran throne 
Alternate all night long,” 


he is said to have had in mind « the choral service of cathedrals !” 


_ Since these extraordinary declarations are supported by those who 
are justly deemed illustrious for their works, it will be right to try the 
soundness of the foundations on which they have built. | 


Milton, when he composed the Paradise Lost, was blind—-- 


vs a +a -nargie with dangers compass’d round, — 


While speaking, he trusts “ unblamed,” of the eternal « pure ethereal 
stream of light, he touchingly exclaims 


solo “ But thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; - 


So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d.” 
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It follows that Milton, who composed “ his poetry chiefly in winter, and 
an his waking in a morning,” must have “ copied, imitated, borrowed,” 
&c. in nearly every line, all authors, ancient and modern, Jrom 
memory ! ! 

The sheurdity of these declarations is evident ; it would be a work of 
supererogation to seriously refute them by argument. If Milton had 
possessed the memory of Porson tenfold doubled, he could not have used, 
in the manner that has been calumniously affirmed, the works of those 
who wrote before him. It would be illiberal to infer that this host of 
annotators intended to depreciate the genius of. Milton, when the whole 
of them declare that he was not a plagiary, although in every separate 
comment they, directly or indirectly, virtually charge him with pla- 
giarism. I will give only one brief example of the system which I de- 
precate, and leave our readers to decide, if the vanity of erudition and 
the arrogance of pedantry have not been the latent motives for their 
filling their pages with so much dusty lore. 

In the Fourth Book of Paradise Lost, line 639, Eve thus replies to 


Adam :— 


“ With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change ; all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds: pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistering with dew.” 


Without even supposing that this beautiful combination of rural 
imagery was connected in the mind of the poet, peculiarly susceptible 
of such impressions, and the recollection rendered more intense from 
his blindness, Hurd, Warton and ‘Todd, commenting on the clause, 
“ sweet is the breath of morn,” unrelentingly affirm, that it was sha- 
dowed out from a passage in the Danae of Euripides—that he also had 
in view the eighth Idyllium of Theocritus, and that it has a prototype 
in Drummond! Milton was deeply versed in Holy Writ, and had por- 
tions from it read to him daily. I therefore humbly presume, if he“did 
remember at the time he wrote these lines the words of any other 
writer, that they were not those of Euripides, nor Theocritus, or Drum- 
mond—but this passage from Ecclesiastes, xi—7: 


“ Truly the light (the morn) is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun.” Ve 15 ae Ini 

This example is chosen without taking the trouble to select; it 
a not be difficult to choose an hundred more far-fetched and 
absurd. 

To what conclusion must we come if we admit that these literati are 
correct ?>—that Milton remembered with accuracy, and applied in every 
line he dictated, some passage or passages from all the celebrated and 
many secondary writers of every age, country and language; and that 
he has united in his works the beauties of them all. We leave those who, 
under the guidance of these commentators, believe his imperishable 
poems to be only a wonderful piece of mosaic work, compiled from 
memory, in the quiet and unenvied enjoyment of their opinion. 

Milton contemplated, very early in life, a work on either “ Alfred 
or Adam :” “he was long chusing and began late ;” living in the hope 
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that “by labour and intense study” he might leave something SO written 
to aftertimes, “as.they should not willingly let it die.” Can it be 
posed that, possessing this intention, he failed to consult every work 
within his reach? In his days, books did not teem from the press a 
now ; productions of merit were soon known to the comparatively fey 
literati; and Milton, not only from inclination, but from his situation xs 
Latin Secretary to Cromwell, had ample opportunities of ascertaini 
what works were published, and of obtaining them... Similarity of subject 
will often excite corresponding ideas ; and perhaps no subject was more 
likely to produce them than the fall and expulsion of our first parents, 
Yet there are similarities so strong, and sometimes of a metaphysical 
character, which leave no doubts on the reflecting mind of their bei 
derived from a known source. I therefore coincide with the acute and 
industrious compilers of the “ Inquiry into the Origin of Paradise Lost,’ 
in the belief that, among the materials consulted for this great work, 
were, the Adamo of Andreini—the poem by Cedmon the Saxon, la 
Scena Tragica d’Adamo da Troilo Lancetta, Benacense—Du Bartas, 
Strage de gli Innocenti of Marino, Angeleida del Sig. Erasmo Valva- 
sone—and probably many more.* From these and other sources 
he added to the number of his ideas, and afterwards used the combina- 
tions of thoughts, forms of expression, and general information he had 
thus accumulated, often without remembering or considering from 
where he had derived them. This, on a far more limited scale, is what 
we all do in the common intercourse of life, and in our writings ; for it 
is one of the greatest means of education. , 

We find fewer observations : 1 the Paradise Regained, and the clas- 
sical references are not so numerous, because the epic is (to use Miltons 
words) “ brief and not diffuse,” and the whole subject is far removed 
trom the tenor of thought among the poets of the heathen world. 
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THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE ORLANDO FURIOSO, 


Translated into English Verse, by William Stewart Rose. 


' AY ez hail, with pleasure, the continuation of Mr. Rose’s translation of 
tus great gothic poem. We do not use the word gothic in the sense it 
usually bears, but to specify the model of the poem of Ariosto. 

By way of preface to our remarks, we will say a few words on the 
subject of the gothic model. The stream of superstition which came 
wih increasing tide from the classic ages, attended by the visions and 

mons of the Platonists, was filled to overflowing by. the tributary 

— of drear and horror-striking chimeras from the gloomy regions 
— _ _ ogre world, then sunk into comparative barbarism, 
a pes t nad and turbid stream, brought through. thelr 
a y the northern ravagers. To this accumulation was added, 

imer and spectral superstitions attending on the Christian faith. 


From this dark and might “a 
guise nasa tnak thee = y mass, the prodigies and enchantments of the 
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* The learned Mr. W , 
Monstrelet, vol. i. p. 39), whic has ‘quoted a very extr aordinary passage (Chron. 


ih bears a- : i 
touk place between Mich: strong resemblance to the dialogue which 
20K peace hetween Michael and Satan during the suspensien of the veri heaven. — 
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Surrounded by these seas of terror, minds, naturally susceptible and 
yoetical, had ample materials with which to indulge their fancies. 
Among the greatest of these writers was Ariosto. In addition to his 
genius not being adapted to submit to the trammels of classic rules, that 
method was not suited to the age in which he lived, and therefore 
he wrote on the gothic model. . 

Spenser, in his celebrated letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, says, “ that 
the Fairy Queen kept her annual feast twelve days, upon which twelve 
several days the occasions of the twelve several adventures happened, 
which being undertaken by twelve several knights, are in these twelve 
books severally handled.” Ariosto, in the structure of his peem, does 
not, like Spenser, endeavour to combine the wildness of the gothic with 
the confinement of the classic, and so spoil both; but with bolder flight 
and better judgment adopts the simple gothic, and writes in that octave 
stanza which may properly be called the gothic metre. Mr. Rose, seeing 
the absurdity of rendering a metre, so admirably adapted to the subject, 
into heroic verse, as Hoole has done, with that taste and judgment so 
conspicuous in his work, has translated in the original stanza. 

However noble the heroic couplet may be, however well adapted to 
the English language, it requires a subject less wild, a style less pointed, 
than thatof Ariosto. Byron, who loved to lead, and sometimes to drag, the 
mind of his readey, as with a /asso, felt that the heroic couplet would not 
suit his purpose, and in his “ Harold” and “ Juan” has wisely adopted the 
octave stanza. It would have evinced timidity in Mr. Rose, if he had com- 
posed his translation in another stanza than that which he has; and we will 
presently show, by our quotations, that he has most skilfully prevented 
the frequent repetition of similar sounds from dweiling on the ear. This 
he has accomplished, by entering fully into the spirit of the polished 
Ariosto, and giving to each line in the stanza that increasing force 
which leads the reader on to the intended climax. ‘That Ariosto did 
thus, is evident; indeed, it appears to have been his darling object ~ 
which Byron has imitated him). To transfer this excellence into the 
English translation, required no common talent, and much patient 
industry. Mr. Rose has succeeded in re this difficult task, 
and the public taste will pronounce his reward, and-place the chaplet. on 
his brow. : : av 

However wild, and almost offensively so, some parts of the Orlando 
Furioso may be, as a whole it is in perfect harmony, and proves. how 
carefully Ariosto, amid his most extravagant flights, attended to the gothic 
structure of his poem. We need not descant on the language of Ariosto ; 
he took sixteen years, after the publication of the first edition, to polish, 
correct, and strengthen it, and has left a model which the Italians look 
on with admiration. on ies: : 2 ; 

_ One proof of the degree of intellectual power possessed by a writer, 
is his keeping every character so distinct, that the reader never mis- 
takes the conduct of one for that of another; in this, Ariosto was 
super-eminent, and in this point Mr. Rose has done ample justice to his 
original. It was not the intention of Ariosto to describe the various feelings 
and shades of affections and disposition of his various persons, as if he 
were applying a mental thermometer or barometer to their souls, but to 
touch, with a master’s true and rapid pencil, their leading traits, and, 
under their influencés, lead them to their various exploits and occupa- 
tions. Ariosto, like ‘every true. poet, loved and’ observed nature in all 
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varieties, and has delineated, sometimes with the gloomy 
an at other times with the glow and grandeur of Titian, 
and often with the graceful and minute details of Claude, every scene 
that was necessary to accompany or illustrate his subject. The author 
of Letters from the North of Italy may be justly supposed to have appre. 


ciated this leading beauty in his author. We will now give an example 
of the skilful manner in which the translator has veiled the similarities in 
the terminal sounds, and rendered into easy measure a very difficult 


passage :— 


As he was customed in extremity, 
He to his mouth applied the bugle’s round ; 
The wide world seemed to tremble, earth and sky, 
As he in air discharged the horrid sound, 
Such terror smote the dames, that bent to fly, 
When in their ears the deafening horn was wound, 
Not only they the gate unguarded left, 
But from the circus reeled, of wit bereft. 


As family, awaked in sudden wise, : 
Leaps from the windows and from lofty height, 
Periling life and limb, when in surprise 
They see, now near, the fire’s encircling light, 
Which had, while slumber sealed their heavy eyes, 
By little and by little waxed at night : 
Reckless of life, thus each, impelled by dread, 
At sound of that appalling bugle fled. 


Above, below, and here and there, the rout 
Rise in confusion and attempt to fly. 
At once, above a thousand swarm about 
Each entrance, to each other’s lett, and lie 
In heaps: from window these, or stage without, 
Leap headlong ; in the press these smothered die: 
Broken is many an arm, and many a head; 
And one lies crippled, and another dead. 


In these stanzas the full import of the passages are, in great measure, 
dependant on the pointed manner in which the concluding clause in each 
is rendered, and which accords, in the translation, with the spirit or the 
words of the original. The following is a beautiful stanza, combining 


gracefulness of collocation, euphony of numbers, a perfect notion of the 


scene, and that marked ending which the stanza alone would have 


enabled Mr. Rose to convey to the English reader. 


They from that cruel 
To seaward, under 
And having gained 
Of that alarming h 
Unwonted shame i 


and ensanguined ground 

all their canvass, bore ; 

such offing, that the sound 

orn was heard no more, 

nflicted such a wound, 

That all a face of burning crimson wore. 

One dares not eye the other, and they stand 

With downcast looks, a mute and mournful band. 

The ening Constitutes one of those perfect pictures which we 
temember Mr. Rose to have spoken of in one of his former volumes. 
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Backed by Astolpho, and ascending slow, 
The hippogryph through yielding ether flew ; 
And next the rider stirred the courser so, 
That in a thought he vanished out of view. 
Thus with his pilot does the patron go, 
Fearing the gale and rock, till he is through 
The reefs; then, having left the shore behind, 
Hoists every sail, and shoots before the wind. 


The following stanzas are well translated, and convey a very good idea 
of the peculiarities of Ariosto’s manner. 


Already might’st thou hear how loudly ring 
The hubbub and the din, from neighbouring farms, 
Outcry and horn, and rustic trumpeting ; 
And faster sound of bells: with various arms, 
By thousands, with spontoon, bow, spit, and sling, 
Lo! from the hills the rough militia swarms, 
As many peasants from the vale below, 
To make rude war upon the madman go. 


As beats the wave upon the salt-sea shore, 
Sportive at first, which southern wind has stirred, 
When the next, bigger than what went before, 
And bigger than the second, breaks the third; 
And the vext water waxes evermore, 
And louder on the beach the surf is heard: 
The crowd, increasing so, the count assail, 
And drop from mountain and ascend from dale. 


We presume that the various quotations fully uphold the high opinion 
we have given of Mr. Rose’s translation. He appears to us to possess a 
thorough knowledge of his author, and to have entered fully into his 
peculiar vein. It would be easy to point out rugged lines, and here and 
there portions which would bear some further polishing; but such 
trumpery criticism we leave for those who consider it necessary to dis- 
cover blemishes to display their shallow wit. We do not deal (and never 
intend to sink so low) in petty detail; it is sufficient for us to be con- 
vinced, that a work, as a whole, is worthy of commendation, for no 
human production was ever perfect. 





THE RAT-TRAP—AN ANECDOTE IN THE LIFE OF CARDINAL CIBO. 


* Knock out his brains—and then he wo’n’t bite.” 

THERE were fourteen cardinals in the family of. Cibo, most of them 
how occupying distinguished places in the pages of Italian history ; 
but among the proudest of that name, and most adventurous, was 
Claude Sansovino Cibo, “the terror of anarchy and misrule,” who 
governed as legate in the city of Ravenna, during the pontificate of 
Innocent the XIth. 

This bold churchman, on his arrival in the Exarcate, to which he 
had been sent from a knowledge of the fearlessness and decision of his 
character, found its general affairs in such a state of disorganization, 
as few rulers would have cared to encounter, far less been competent 
to reform. That most disastrous of all the old expedients for raising 
money, a tampering with the standard of the circulating medium, had been 
Persisted in until the commerce of Romagna—even domestic—was 
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nearly at a stand. The value of the currency was not only far below 
its nominal price, but, at the same time, SO extremely irregular, that 
it was a common device with the chevaliers of industry to throw down 
gold in a tavern for the payment of their score, such as, if the reckonir 
came to but a small sum in silver, the vintner would rather incur its 
loss than take the risk of changing. If credit in any instance was given, 
few traders cared to press an unwilling debtor; for the thrust of a 
stiletto was very apt to balance such accounts; and impunity made 
assassination so cheap, that the hired bravos declared they could not 
carn a livelihood. Appeal to the law was perfectly useless—every 
offender was certain to escape : some from the danger which. attended 
giving evidence; more, from the open, undisguised patronage of per- 
sons in rank and place. When the arm of the magistrate was thus 
found obviously too weak to afford protection, each man thought it 
but reasonable that he should endeavour to protect himself; and, from 
first resisting injuries, it was but a step to revenging them; which, of 
course, made the avenger, in his turn, the object of recrimination. 
Riot, in short, plunder and bloodshed, walked abroad through all 
Ravenna by open day ; and innumerable had been the lives lost, alike 
from the toleration of these disorders, and in weak or tardy efforts to 
repress them. | 
But, when Cardinal Sansovino was named to the post of legate, he 
entered upon his office, fully determined—if his rule was to-exhibit the 
vices of a despotic system—that it should, at least, also exemplify the 
advantages of one. Thenceforward, whatever might be the result, there 
should no longer exist the hitherto common excuse for committing 
violence—to wit, that he who did commit, and he who did not, were 
alike, of necessity, compelled to endure it. He came to his govern- 
ment surrounded by a guard—small as to numbers—but culled, not 
merely from half the provinces of Italy, but from half the nations of the 
globe. French, Germans, Surbzers, Poles, Hungarians, nay, even 
Turks—so that they struck but heavily, and shunned no discipline— 
found a welcome, and such pay as all the world else would not afford 
them, in his ranks. Secure, then, in the obedience of these troops—who 
8: few, but picked combatants, every single soldier—on the very day 
atter his accession, the legate summoned before him the whole local 
magistracy of Ravenna ; and assuring them that; 
duty, where they might incur a risk, he would sustain them with the 


power of government, even to the hazard of his life, pledged his honour 


— hors — should be held responsible, if violences were com- 
pr a oP ee jurisdictions, and the offenders not brought forward 


He who means to act, may use a threat for fashion’s sake ; but it is 
nol ane eniy, because he may be quite sure that nobody will 
space very new legate, for twenty years, had begun by making 
as they had been left bere no; and ended, by leaving things just 
the mi male “cr per his predecessor. On the third day only of 
Risigel aoa ,~ king office, in spite of all his thunder, Paul Carlo 
him with arrest for te - high noon, upon the Corso, who threatened 
deliberation in the si sand having committed this act with perfect 


: ght of two hundred ; " 
palace, without thinking it necessary bate ringeit walked .to hie: Sneed 


his time 7a Ser xe sanctuary. ! 
e, however, for his sins, M. Altieri had A tic ed Every 


in all emergencies of 
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change of system must have its proof—that is, its victim. He was 
seized by the municipal authorities without delay. Tried ; and when no 
other witnesses, out of two hundred Ravennz present, came forward, 
three strangers—said to be the cardinal’s own spies—appeared, and 
roved the blow. Still all this proceeding was so contrary to prece- 
dent, that people believed it was only meant to terrify. Even after 
the verdict was found of “ guilty,” neither the culprit nor his friends 
could be persuaded that there was any chance of the law’s being car- 
ried into execution. _When the sentence of the court was confirmed, 
Altieri’s family interposed, but less with intreaties than with broad 
and insolent menaces. And though these, when.the danger grew 
urgent, were, at length, softened into prayers, yet it was oa 4 to per- 
ceive that, by the great proportion of the higher classes in Ravenna, 
the new order of things was contemplated as equally incomprehensible 
and offensive. 

The good people, however, who entertained these opinions, had still 
to learn with whom it was they had to deal. Temperate, at first, in 
spite of provocation ; patient, at last, under reiterated intreaty, though 
perfectly unmoved by it; there was conciliation—and a coffin—in every 
sentence that the legate addressed to Altieri’s mediators. The * long 
impunity” which was urged as having encouraged the commission of 
similar crimes—rendered a “ proof” the more imperative that “ such 
impunity” was at an end. The “ rank of the offender” would shew 
that the example was an impartial one ; and, therefore, it would operate 
with increased effect. Affable, but perfectly inflexible—speaking no 
daggers, however determined to use them—when one-half the influence 
of Ravenna made common cause in Altieri’s favour, the mere un- 
wearied attention with which Sansovino heard their importunity, carried in 
it the extinction of all hope. He explained the necessity—regretted— 
but Carlo Altieri must die. An address was sent express to the Pope 
—but the day of execution came—and Carlo was hanged two hours 
before the answer could arrive. 

This act of severity, as might have been expected, led, at first, to 
increased exasperation ; but the Governor had prepared even for a riot 
at the scaffold, and met the danger by fresh edicts, which he carried 
Into operation, without mercy, against all classes. Two plots were 
discovered against his life; and, in both, the conspirators were executed 
toaman. In the last, having information of the attack (intended upon 
him at the Opera-house), he went directly to the point of danger ; stood 
the conflict, cut his assailants to pieces, and the next moment appear- 
ing in the theatre, gave the accustomed: signal that the performance 
should begin. Some persons, who affected what they called “ public 
spirit,” next made it a point of honour openly to brave his authority ; 


but both life and honour, after one overt act of mischief, were found 


so transitory, that few became proselytes to this example. The privi- 
lege of « sanctuary” was one which could not well be violated; 
but even this the Cardinal contrived to render nearly nugatory; for 
parties of his guard loitered about the churches which possessed 
this privilege, who detained, upon slight pretext, or no pretext at all, 
any who approached the refuge in too. great haste, or with daggers 
drawn, or blood upon their garments, as not unfrequently was the usage. 
Meanwhile, at the serious dilapidation of his own revenues, he in some 
degree restored the value of the currency. It was seen that, in all-ap- 
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;, Pope Innocent'steadily refused to interfere ; and the trading popula. 
mp emus class anenailly hostile always to tumult and iis 
der—finding that there was, at last, a power in the state able to protect 
them, took courage, and rallied round it. Ina fierce insurrection, which 
the Cardinal himself was accused of having promoted, and which certainly 
did afford him the opportunity of at once striking a decisive blow agai 
his opponents, these men alone, fighting vigorously through the streets 
of Ravenna, beat the best of the aristocratic faction, and, almost without 
the aid of the legate’s troops, decided the day. The vengeance which 
followed was sanguinary, for “ banishment” was not upon the Cardinal's 
list of punishments. He inflicted no torture—but his maxim was, Death! 
Not the sending his enemies (as he said) to plot against him, beyond the 
reach of his power, or scope of his observation. A few of the insurgent 
leaders were spared; and these, which were but few, at no other inter- 
cession than that of the citizens who had fought and vanquished them. 
In time, the rest of the turbulent began to believe that the new viceroy 
could bow their necks, and would do it—upon which discovery, they 
very soon, at least as a body, became weary of the contest. They hated 
their new ruler, most classes in Ravenna abundantly; but they feared 
him—and their affection was a boon with which he could dispense. All 
he cared for was, that they should implicitly obey his dictates, or die 
for the violation of them. They did obey; and the executions began 
gradually to fall off. 

Now while this contest lasted, with the irregularities of the great 
population of Ravenna, the Cardinal overlooked, as an evil of minor 
magnitude, the hordes of professional desperadoes with which the city 
was infested; but, at length, the turn of these persons came to be 
attacked, and fierce and obstinate was their resistance: for, with them, 


it went beyond any question of mere change of system—it was resistance — 


or submission to a total loss of livelihood. The gallies, the gibbet, and 
the wheel, thinned their numbers. Under the new police, they could no 
longer swagger, as they had been used to do, through the streets in 
broad day ; and even their secret haunts, within the town, were in 2 
short time searched from night to night, and rendered impracticable. 
But, though driven thus from the capital, strong bands, in defiance of 
all exertion, continued long to maintain themselves in the suburbs ard 
adjoining villages, making the roads near hand, especially for trafic, 
dangerous, orimpassable. And it was against the last of these marauding 
associations, a gang headed by the notorious Ludovico Pezzali, that the 
Cardinal Sansovino struck that blow, which is still remembered in all the 
ballads of central Italy, and which formed the subject of an adventure 
yet more extraordinary and romantic than, even from his enterprizing 


and chivalrous spirit, the times i , , 
spirit, the times in which he lived cted. 
As mere common could have expe 


plunderers in the province, the Cardinal's love of 
(tedily) would have made him andes for Pezzali and his people’ 
rendered ‘hime desi ; but there were one or two other causes which 
degree. The oe of that event, in a very peculiar and solicitous 
dable : and f; y ifn the last body, these—that remained at all formi- 
reed from them—the nucleus for stragglers destroyed—the 


Country would be speedil 

ountr} y at rest. Then thei 
ote outrages were committed eft sree 
talian robbers in general. 


. And, more : : 
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moment—in Ravenna ;: in whose hands such men would always be a 
dangerous implement, and with whom the first fair opportunity was sure 
to bring them into communication. The local authorities of the province 
were tainted with the policy.of the time—they desired.the acquittance of 
these outlaws, but they would have purchased their allegiance or their 
absence. Sansovino disliked such a course : he did not need their aid ; 
and he had, moreover, a natural disposition to cleave such people to the 
brisket, rather than capitulate with them. A fancy—for it could scarcely 
be called a plan—presented itself to his imagination on this subject. It was 
needlessly perilous ; but the “ terror of outlaws” was in spirit more than 
half an outlaw, perhaps, himself. His fame, with what had been done 
already, was ringing—and. he knew it—through the Papal states. His 
courage made him almost popular, even in Ravenna, where men said— 
when they spoke of Sansovino !—« that it was not the monk’s frock that 
made the priest, nor the steel corslet the soldier.” One single captain 
was the confidant of his project. That officer would have remonstrated, 
but was commanded to be silent and obey.” And, on a dreary evening 
in the month of February, which is the rainy season, and the most 
cheerless of all the year in Italy, disguised in the garb of a countr 
curate, or priest, travelling, on foot, for his affairs, the Cardinal- Legate 
of Ravenna privately departed from his episcopal palace in the Piazza 
Larga; and, with no arms beyond a stafi—unaccompanied and unat- 
tended—took his way, through the meaner and less frequented streets, 
towards the western gate of the city. 

It is about six miles from Ravenna, to the Villa di Corvo, on the - 
same road that leads forward from. thence to Forli; and about midway 
on this track, there stood, in Sansovino’s time, an osteria, long infamous 
from the character of the persons who kept it, known among the pea- - 
santry by the name of “ La Trappola,” or “the Rat Trap.” Placed 
apart, a few furlongs from the high road, which, at that~ point, sinks 
into a deep and woody dell, all people of the. locality preferred going - 
out of their way, to even passing near it; and—for chance travellers— 
by day, it was easier for such to miss the house than find it, so bedded: 
as it was, looking from the level ground, in tangled, uncut, broom and - 
copse. But, from the brow of the height which the road reaches above, 
when the legate looked downwards, although through rain and darkness, 
the glare of light which poured through its broken casements shewed the 
situation of the hut at once; while, even so far off, a strain of boisterous 
revelry, trolled by rough: voices, and eked out with the merciless 
plucking of a guitar, mingled snatches of its music with the long loud 
guste, which, at intervals, swept hoarsely through the pine trees of the 
orest. ) 

Merrily, merrily rose the song!—a rude melody—fit to be heard, 
and listened to in the forest and in the fell. The strain was wild, but 
not unmusical ; and the verse told of the trade of the singers, and the 
condition of the time. . | 
“ Heavily” (it went), “ heavily heaves the flood, 

And patters loud the rain, . 

The-north wind howls through the fir tree wood, 

And darkness shrouds the plain. 

The thunder peals on the mountain side, 
The pale moon hides her ray; 

And the lightning’s flash alone may guide | 
The traveller on his way. 


M.M. New Series.—Vot. I. No. 1. I 
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But our steeds are blood, and our swords are good, 
And the red wine sparkles clear ; 

And a flask that’s bright may kill a dim night, 
So, we'll drink, and be merry here iv" 


The sky thickened, and the shower fell faster, as the cardinal 
descending from the eminence above, and drawing his cloak close 
round him for easier passage more than for shelter, pressed through 
brake and bush, directly towards the hostelry of “ the Rat-Trap,” 
Once more, as he drew near, he paused for an instant—not thet fi 
eee ever wavered; but—on a sudden, the sounds which had yet 
- oe en of revelry, seemed changed to tones of quarrel and contenilan 

is was the fact. While he yet listened, the tumult warmed ; ost 
were heard high, within the building —menaces—and tones of defiance 
but all blended, confused, and indistinct. ‘The next moment—it wach 
the height of the quarrel—the legate struck with his staff upon the 
re vg Pr omg b hush!” and a slight clink of swords—as though 

e blow had been half retracted after the caution iven— . 
and a another second all was mute.— aie tiineT Ian 

« You are early, signor!” exclaimed a storm of voi 
flew open; and the shout sounded as one of pulisenet ; hos rs 
glance that shewed a stranger discovered the error, and th 

) ; e congratula- 
tors tumbled over one another for haste in starting to their feet or to 
their weapons. In the next moment, as the figure of the visito 7 

seen more plainly, all the alarm subsided into surprise. Fin sis pa 
where, slowly relaxed their gripe ; carbines dropped again into the re i 
of the half cock; and daggers, peeping from their sheaths, slid ot 
into concealment, The guests looked, with ope fi edhe Gal 
dinsh-iithon as ta stil ecron doce-onil them ot dua eri ne 
long burst of laughter—loud and adiiaeenen cll “ge we of the 
assembly. ook the sides of the 

The apart i 
sels Cegienemetesh cnet ean ees 
ing. Occupying the full cael Per) pg sce tien encores 
whole habitation, this floor, speakin - : - the ground floor, of the 
of the “ Tra pola,” formed the cake o the capacity of three-fourths 
warrens which had once served fi “| one thet, peeneeen | ote 
might have slept in the house mal sat haat prerige nis what time pode 
fallen into disuse and decay ee “pe had their throats cut, were now 
divisions of a cock-loft raised over th originally been only so many sub- 
fire, such as men burn whose fuel c Ct pms eee re oe 
something dilapidated, but in which half a troon of hese ‘aight atl 
have managed to manceuvre without a + ee ee ee 
copper lamp, scowered from same ipa spe inconvenience. A massive 
century, depended from the rafters by grease perhaps in the previous 
the rust upon it, never could have 7 on S00 Cem, WHEE judging by 
at all, and this beacon shed experienced the process of scowering 
chased almost to dissolution, ev a flickering, wild, uncertain light, 
of air, which poured, at all ery other moment, by the strong currents 
of the building. And reall"dkens the compass, through the crevices 
some lying upon cloaks or she rs Some seated upon low cork stools ; 
lounged from n to twente ron? Some upon the plain bare ound 
ing ci : ) twenty robust, feroci : gt : 
ing cigars, throwing dice, or furbishing their rusty secede aoa we — 

éwallowing, by time, large dra ay t. rusty swords gad carbines; 
ughts of wine, or other. intoxicating 
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liquor, from horn cups, which lay scattered about the floor, or from their 
goat-skin borachios, which here, as well as in Spain, were the ordinary 
wine flasks of the country. 

They were habited, and appointed, singularly, these persons; and 
with an affectation rather of costume fitted for the characters they filled, 
and trade they had to follow. Masses of dark and tangled un-combed 
hair; whiskers and mustachios trained to the fashion of some particular 
robber executed twenty years before. Apparel rude, but picturesque ; 
weapons to the teeth (more than any reasonable combatants could be 
supposed ever to need use of); and here and there some costly 
ornaments, the fruit of plunder, not yet forfeited at play or bartered 
from necessity, garish and fantastical, as coupled with the coarser cir- 
cumstances of the equipment. One gentleman, the proprietor of the 
honest mansion, a beetle browed villain, stout and greasy, seemed witha 
surly familiarity to play the host among the rest. Three or four dange- 
rous looking dogs, lean and haggard, of the large, shaggy wolf-hound 
breed, who had been roused from their slumbers by the fray before the 
cardinal entered, curled round when his appearance quashed it, and 
“ addressed themselves again to sleep.” One specimen only of the softer 
sex, a middle aged female, slipshod, hardfeatured, and filthy, squatted 
upon her heels at the side of the immense fire-place, preparing a heap of 
poultry of various kinds for supper. And across the fire-place, from 
the side where this poultry lay, reached a particularly conspicuous rob- 
ber; in the act, just as the legate entered, of striking at two others who 
opposed him—his right hand endowed with a long two edged sword, 
while in his left—one eye squinting at his defence, and one upon the 
lady—he held a plucked turkey up by the throat, which he. shook, as 
in terrorem at the rest of the party. 

But loud was the laugh, and long continued, which the stranger's 
presence excited ; so joyous, that all previous strife seemed by general 
consent to be forgotten in it. 

“ A priest !—A priest !—Oh—ho, ho, ho!” cried the last mentioned 
astonished and delighted person, still flourishing the sword in one hand 
and the turkey in the other. . 

“ A priest !—Whee-hee !” squeaked six other equally pleasantly dis- 
posed individuals. But the idea°was too facetious; they relapsed again 
into merriment. : : 

“ Nay, then,” resumed the first speaker, “ it is certain that Providence 
watches over the wantsiof honest men in their necessity.” 

“ Reverend father!” delivered. the (censé) host, bowing to the very 
earth, and brushing away the dust with his hat before the feet of the 
cardinal, “ by what fortune is it, both for yourself and us, that—well 
provided no doubt to recompense a gorgeous entertainment—we have 
the sanction of your company this night at the Trappola?” 

“Stand by Guiseppe, and let the-holy gentleman come forward!” 
said a juvenile caitiff, who had a profusion of cock’s feathers stuck in 
his hat, and sat amusing himself by whistling into the muzzle of a loaded 
pistol—<« Tt is‘long since one of his cloth was of our company, and his 
prayers shall bring down a very blessing on thy roof.” 

“ An they might bring anew roof down altogether, or something to stop 
the holes inthis old one, it were not amiss,” suggested ared-nosed robber ; and 
as he looked upwards to illustrate the proposition, adrop of rain fell in his 
tye, which again exceedingly excited the good merriment of the company. 
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Silence!” exclaimed he of the sword and kart who was no other 
than Pezzali himself, “ and let the reverend trave ler approach! for— 
peace be with him—he comes in time to end our di erence. _ Holy 
father !—but methinks his excellent sanctity seems surprised ?—Guiseppe, 
shut the gate! now out on thee for a host: hast no more manners but 
to stand with the latch in thy hand, as though a carrier were to take his 
bridle cup with thee, and pass with a gee ho! and a good morning ?— 
Reverend fathér—nay, quit thy pious ruminations—thou art not in the pul- 

it now, and so mayst speak thy mind and never lose thy calling. Come! 

lain understandings make the best friends—ne’er stand amazed, or we 
shall doubt thou wishest thou hadst gone on to the next inn—or even 
abided in the forest !—Say now—speak out, and boldly—what dost thou 
think of this good present company ?”_ 

« My errand here, good friends,” said Sansovino, “was a lawful one— 
but to seek shelter against the storm which threatened me, In common 
with yourselves, or any who might be exposed to it. And you do ill to 
demand from me the expression of opinions, which I have had small 
means yet of accurately forming, and which, as far as I have formed 
them, it might be uncivil, perhaps, for me to utter.” : 

“ Which is, in good terms, to profess that we look more like thieves 
than confessors, every man of us?” returned Pezzali.—* I ever knew your 
churchman to be most straight laced in all opinions, and illiberal! But 
mark now—that which thou hast never learned in thy convent—what it 
is to hold power, and yet have mercy. Thou hast come among us at our 
need, and we will deal with thee pitifully. Simply, therefore, the case 
stands thus. Our host’s son here—domestic in ordinary of all work to 
this inn—lies ill in the stable yonder of a fever. This honest poor woman, 
his mother, to whom heaven send a sweeter face, is the best scullion 
that ever cased a rabbit; but what then? one pair of hands cannot 
do all. Supper is toward—we have an enterprise of moment on hand— 
but in the meantime there is positively nobody to turn the spit! and 
we were just going to draw knives, to decide on whom that particular 
duty should fall, when much luck—or surely a more sacred dispensa- 
tion, drew thee hither to put an end to the difficulty,” , 

‘* Marry, and well falls it out that it did so,” said the young thief of 
the cock’s feathers, winking on his neighbours, as Pezzali ceased—“ for 
after all, in spite of conscience—I doubt it must have come’ to dame 
Griselda here to do the work else.” 

* To turn the spit for you? to scour it in your ribs, villains, if I knew 
which of you would raise his hand to make me do it,” exclaimed the lady, 
rising from her pence of labour, and throwing the last bird of half 
farm yard coarsely picked upon the ground.—« May not the cauldron 
and a cullis serve you for to night, now you have maimed my son among 
you in your drunken riots ?” . 6 


“ The cauldron might do well: butit is too small, mother,” said a three- 
fingered robber, more soothingly. «« It were excéllent an it’ were 
rinsed out once a year ; but it is too little to serve so many. Ss fae 

“A lesser will boil you into spermaceti, rogues—make atomies of 
yous. teturned the virago, « after you are hanged. Come, fool!” she 
Bere, addressing Sansovino—« Priest as thou he. these ali all give thanks 
befor’ wes that scorn it—and in the air too—the stoutest of them— 
time! D ~ ie. See here! A tithe goose! Ye have eaten many in your 

ne. Uress one, and do penance for your gluttony—Come, I say, sit Anite 
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The anger of dame Griselda was wont to furnish entertainment for the 
hand ; in fact, in all well constituted societies, there must be some indi- 
vidual to expose him or herself for the advantage of the rest; and to 
have seen a clergyman’s gown torn to pieces by a kitchen wench, would 
have been as good, perhaps, as three or four murders, or the setting a 
whole village on fire. ; | 

One gentleman affected, with great solemnity, to interfere on the 
stranger's behalf; and “ would put it to Griselda’s conscience if she 
could stand by, and see the wearer of a cassock engaged in common 
‘drudgery.” , 

Another protested that—« with deference to Signor Diego,” he took 
a different view of the question; he “ saw no value in distinction of 
persons ;” and thought that the Padre “ ought to turn the spit—or be 
‘turned upon it.” 

The young thief recollected to have heard—for which their hostess 
was bound surely to persecute all monks—that a friar had denied her father 
christian burial; alledging that it would be impossible for any true 
catholic ever to lie peaceably by the side of such a ruffian. 

« And I am sure,” added the proprietor of the red nose, “ here is 
Guiseppe himself—I have heard a hundred times say that it was a curate 
who married him! For which—I am the last to do an act of “violence— 
but incontinently, if it were my case, I would comfort my sword with 
the blood of an ecclesiastic of that rank before I died .” 

“ Come! let this be ended,” interrupted Pezzali, turning fiercely to the 
cardinal, who still stood aloof. ‘ This house, good father, has been the 
cemetery of parish priests time out of mind—beware how you conduct 
yourself within it. You have lighted upon us, by high chance, in pleasant, 
jovial humour, when the worst, we shall think of perhaps, will be stripping 
thee naked, and turning thee loose, by and by, tied upon an ass with thy 
face to the tail, on the road to Ravenna. But presume one point upon 
my good nature, or refuse any command that may be laid upon thee, 
and it is but the work of a thought to carve thy body into motes, and 
scatter it upon the wind that frets the forest.” 

There was a touch of whim and generosity amid all the sternness of 
Sansovino’s character. It would have cost him something to hang a 
rogue, even for a heavy fault, who bore a peculiar courage, or uttered 
an excellent jest, at the place of execution. And, in despite of some 
rough practical jests which he suffered from the company, the affair 
shewed so ludiciously—a cardinal turning a spit in a robber’s hovel— 
roasting half a farm yard of geese at once; subject to an occasional re- 
proof from the basting ladle—that he almost began to think he had pro- 
vided too serious a termination. ‘The wisest man however, who lives to 
day, guesses ill at what may befall him to morrow; and there were 
matters to come which the cardinal little dreamed of, and which revived 
the acerbity of his original resolution. i 

“ Why, so!” said Pezzali, seeing the legate unstalled—“ this looks like 
getting towards supper ; for which there is scarce an hour, my friends, 
altogether, let it be understood ; and so let each be prepared for our de- 
parture. Meantime—nay look to the road, good reverend—listen and 
turn, for ot hostess is sudden, and she has her eye upon thee—let_us 
discourse alittle of thy estate, and means—I have found as unpromising 
cassocks reasonably well lined—no disparagement to yours.” 

“ Of mine own money,” replied the legate, “ I have but little, some 
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twenty pauls at farthest, which whether you take or leave with me 
the difference will be slight. A farther sum of sixty crowns, indeed, way 
entrusted to me by a nobleman of Ravenna, to lay out in masses for the 
soul of his brother deceased, at Forli; but these I hold only in trust—”, 

« And praised be he who laid that trust upon thee, friend !” returned 
Pezzali. ‘It is but three crowns apiece—little enough among so many— 
but nevertheless, deliver quickly!” 

«“ And have you no fear of the mere temporal consequences of such 
violence?” again demanded the legate, as the speaker drew his sword; 
«think ye that he at whose name ye all tremble—he that governs in Ra. 
venna—will sleep while ye deal thus within his rule ?” 

«“ Who rules in Ravenna!” returned Pezzali, with a smile, in which 
contempt and bitter vindictiveness contended for the mastery. “ Why 
this is well ! And how should this ‘ violence’ ever reach Ravenna, but 
by our good courtesy—when we could chop a dotard like thee into crows 
meat, were there any thing to fear from such an event? Hark in thine 
ear, Sir priest !—It is a secret !—see that you tell it not, for you are 
bound to keep council in confession. He who rules in Ravenna knows 
all of thy condition at this instant that ever he can know; and—if thy fate 
is in our hands—as sure it seems to be—his doom is no less certain.” 

The mention of his own name in such a place was a spell to raise the 
devil with. The legate knew it—and used it—because his was the v 
spirit that success ever leads on to its own destruction. But he had not 
anticipated the reply. Was he recognised then ?>—He cast his eye round 
the chamber— 

“ Why dost thou fumble so within thy cassock, knave ? what hast thou 
there?” said a powerful man, who, under Pezzali, seemed to hold some 
bie authority among the band. 

No signal appeared. The cardinal drew forth his purse. His answer 
mattered little—but there might be hope if it were possible only to defer 
the coming explosion. 


“« And of this, thou will make thy complaint to the legate ?”—said Pez- 
zali— that is, an we should suffer thee to live ?” 


“ How,” returned Sansovino,—scarcely knowing what he said—“ if I 
pledge my oath to ye that I will not ?” 


“Why, if thou didst take such an oath, Sansovino would dispense 
thee from it,” said Pezzali, half laughing, “ for he is a churchman, and 
may sell perjury by patent. But, sanctified rogue as thou art, and hap- 


py in thy mere imbecility, which makes us commune with rather than 

_ thee to the wall. Swear only to deposit for me, within these four 

hid s—marry, for a breach of faith be sure thy life and goods, wert thou 
the bowels of the earth, shall answer—three hundred crowns a 

mi: 0 which I shall appoint—thou shalt live, and have leave to-morrow 

to seek the legate—mark, only if he well deign to hear thee !” 
“Is it not true then,” 


ida. 7 said the legate, whose perplexity, if not his 

a Por every moment. “ Is it ates Me that he 
have it at Mshends ?” om Sansovino, inay, as it is said abroad, always 
“ He wh sie. : bo yf 
wailed Deisaetle ol eed blood might six hours since have had it, 


by the sword shall perish? For. written that he who strikes by the sword, 


self shal! give us # see crag r his death—Sansovino’s death—thou thy- 


The hand of th 
pressed upon the many, this night his hour is ome alice. 
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The legate looked directly upon the countenance of the robber who 
thus addressed him—there was malice in it—revenge, and triumph, but no 
token of recognition. “ The death of Sansovino’s fixed !” he said, “ it is 
impossible.” : 

« We tell thee of it,” smiled the second robber in command. “Go— 
betray us—found thy fortune, it is made, if thou hast power to save thy 

hief.” 
, « But doth he not believe himself secure ?” demanded Sansovino. 

« He does,” returned the outlaw. ‘“ Pride ever thinks so—and at last 
finds that it is mistaken. At this nioment he plots against the lives of 
those who before midnight will be the masters of his own destiny. He 
dreams that he has conquered. That his name shall live with posterity. 
The reformer of abuses—the punisher of crimes which no men mind 
had dared but to enquire into. And yet, even now, death hangs over 
him!—pursues him-in his palace—in his gardens—in his bed—it pur- 
sues, and will be with him.” | 

This threat quieted the cardinal’s doubt almost as to present danger : 
but it glanced at a certain peril, though remote, of which he had no 
conception. ‘Is the legate then now at Ravenna?” he demanded. 

“ He is at Ravenna,” replied the outlaw. “ And Anthio Altieri is at 
Ravenna—and Ippolito di Marialva is at Ravenna—and-Maffeo Forelli— 
and how many others whom he has disgraced and injured !—and soon 
there will be more there, some to the accomplishment of their safety 
and of their revenge.” 

«“ And what of them?” said the seeming curate. “ What seek they but 
ql their ruin? Have not lives enough already paid the forfeit of such rash 
e — The very guards that stand without the gate of Sansovino’s 

palace— : 
r “ Are true—and what shall they aid him against the traitors that he 
I has within it? Traitors who dare not take his life—thou says’st well— 
but who have sold it. What! it is impossible? Cannot be ?—Thine own 
eyes shall be thy judge—against the oath of thy calling, thou shalt be 
party to a worthy action. Thou shalt aid in freemg Ravenna from a 
[ tyrant; and see how he, whose cold word has been the death of so many, 
will endure, when it comes to the trial, the sight of death himself! Give 
me the bowl!” continued Pezzali, “ and fill every man his cup!” dashing 
his dagger as he spoke the words deep into the board that stood before 
, him. “A deed like ours deserves a worthy historian; and fortune has 
| sent this clerk to-night to us to be the very he. Now—take the goblet 
) then !—nay, palter one moment,-and I cleave thee to the chine. Thou 
shalt go with us—in our company—to this very adventure. Thou shalt 
bear the taper which lights us to Sansovino’s chamber; the torch which 
fires his palace when our labour is complete. Come then! Drink we, I 
say every man, to the succes of our glorious undertaking !—To the blow 
that delivers Ravenna from its heaviest pestilence—its curse !—and may 
every future tyrant of Italy meet the same full measure and reward of 

fortune which this night waits upon the legate Sansovino |” | 
Every sword was unsheathed—every cup brimmed and raised to give 
the health welcome. The cardinal comprehended little; but, as he 
again cast his eye round the chamber, he saw, betide what might, 
his preparation was complete. “I drink,” said he, as he took the 
goblet, “since it must be so—to the blow which shall free Ravenna 
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from its heaviest curse !—and may ever future legate meet no fairer 
fate than to-night waits upon the Cardinal Sansovino!” — 

Scarcely were .the words uttered, when a low knocking at the door 
of the hut, as though conjured by the invocation, announced the ap. 
proach of a new visitor. eer. 

« Tt is he whom we look for !” cried Pezzali, in triumph. The beetle. 
browed host lifted the latch, and “ you are welcome, signor !” burst 
from every voice in the apartment, save from one. A cavalier richly 
dressed, entering without ceremony, threw off his mantle to answer the 
salutation—and the same glance which shewed that cavalier the le 
of Ravenna seated by a robber’s fire, and doing the office of a scullion, 
shewed the legate of Ravenna his own high chamberlain in conspiracy 
against him—the Count di Perugino. 

One moment, as matters stood—it was victory or destruction—de- 
cided between the parties. And the preparation which Sansovino’s mind 
had been receiving for some new occurrence, saved. him :—Perugino 
concluded himself discovered—stood paralysed—and was lost. 

The falcon eye of the legate, as he still held the untasted goblet to 
his lips, again turned upon the bright blue flame which shone upon the 
edge of the thicket, and assured him of his safety. Snatching a small 
packet from the bosom of his cassock, he cast it into the huge fire 
before which he had been toiling; an explosion like the roar of a park 
of cannon followed—the hut shook to its foundation, and the glare of 


the blaze was as that of noon-day. In the next moment the trampling. 


was heard of many feet—it was but of a pace advance before doors 
and windows of the hut were alike burst open. Two shots fired hastily 
by the band—they scarcely knew at what—were answered by a volley 
from the first file of a party of harquebusiers. In an instant every loop- 
hole bristled with musquets, each pointed at an outlaw’s head—almost 
before it could begin the struggle was concluded, and the conquerors 
had disarmed the vanquished and removed the dying: 

Iwo shots only were fired by the robbers, so sudden and complete 
was the surprise—one missing its mark, stretched the wretched female, 
the drudge of the osteria, upon the ground; the second, from Pezzali, 
might have proved fatal to the cardinal, but that, at the moment when 
it was discharged, he had struck the pistol and the arm that held it on 
one side. Still holding the goblet filled to drink his own destruction, 
he — the red hat, the emblem of his dignity, from an attendant— 
eo ei ye among thieves and conspirators, he stood 

There was no t eg nag eli 

Ss no triumph in his look ; or, if the token of such a feeling 


ever ¢ aoe ! 
. Me regen ne countenance, it was only when his eye met that of the 
‘S anc horror-stricken Peragino. « Seize the traitor !” he cried, 


— officer who had commanded the ambuscade: “ guard him 
Wen ae = to the bones, but look that he "escape not !— 
s0, we oouey noe : lanalva, are in Ravenna! Pluck open his vest i= 
is well—but the’ tin “ > Gozze—Vanelle—Peralto—Domenechino—this 
pointing to th ce rooks no delay.” Turning to the robbers, and 

g © godlet—*“ we pledged each other in a health—was it not 


so?” said he; “ we d 
’ > rank a deliver ° 
to the enterprize on foot, and y to Ravenna from its curse ; success 


Sansovino '—Har a completion to the fortunes of Cardi 
—Have then your wish!” continued the legate fiercely: 
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« Calcagno!” the provost came forward—« hang these wretches upon 
the boughs which aided your concealment; and, within this hour, let 
not a vestige of their accursed retreat be still remaining.. Bring up my 
horse !—and bear that goblet along—for it was filled to the fortune of 
my successors in office, and it shall be placed among the archives of 
our realm. Count Perugino! last night you were my chamberlain — 
for to night, and a short while longer, Seignor Calcagno shall be yours. 
Bonfoi!” continued the cardinal, addressing a French officer of his 
guard familiarly, “ run thou ever into danger if thou wouldst seek 
security ; my rashness to night has saved my life. Midnight was the 
hour for the execution of this notable plot ; it were a pity to disappoint 
one soul concerned in it.—We will still reach Ravenna,” cried the 
legate—leaping upon his horse, and signing to a squadron to follow 
him—“ in time for the event.” 

It was passed the tenth hour, dark, chill and stormy, when the 
squadron turned their horses’ heads from the osteria of evil. As they 
climbed the rocky ascent that led from the deep glen to the high road 
above, the cardinal rode foremost of the party, and no trooper there 
shewed taller of his“hands, or reined his steed more boldly. But when 
they gained the height, there was gloom no longer, for Calcagno had 
remained behind. A fierce red light glared on their dark equipments 
—the hut was burning; and some who looked back turned away from 
ft another spectacle, which the blaze shewed in too much horror. 

The next day’s sun shone upon the blackened and distorted visages 
of Pezzali and his associates ; and, on the ground where the osteria had 
stood, a heap of ashes only remained. The bodies of the thieves were 
left unguarded, for the spirit of their trade was broken; they had no 
friends left to steal them away. Centuries have passed, and their 
crimes, if not their fate, have been forgotten; but a patch of ground, 
cleared as it were in the centre of close thickets, and almost arched 
over by the elms which grow’ around it—is the spot on which their 
favourite habitation stood, and is still known among the peasantry by 
| the appellation of “ THE RAT-TRAP,” 
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STANZAS TO AUTUMN. 


Hail, fading groves, and leaves that withering fall ! 
Ye soothe my gloomy soul and peace impart : 
Hail, fair autumnal days, that thus recall 
The grief that_pleases and yet. wrings my heart ! 


Wrapt in sad thoughts, with lingering steps I rove, 
To watch the clouded sun’s declining ray 

Piercing with feeble light the darkened grove, 
And gleaming o’er my solitary way. 


Ah, yes! when fainting nature scems to die, ns 
And every object wears a mournful hue, 

I think I hear a friend’s expiring sigh, 
While his last smile fades slowly from my view. 


Though mourning, hope destroy’d, and prospects drear, 
Prepar’d to quit.a life too full of pain; 

Still must I pay the tribute of a tear 
To charms which soon will bloom for me in vain ! 


M.M. New Series—Vor.I. No. 1. K 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, CHEMICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIEs, 
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naturalists have félt the inadequacy of the triple division of organized bodig 
sdopied by Linneus; to supply which defect M. Bory St. Vincent has recently propose 


the following arrangement. 


can result. 





Naturalia, cor- 


pora cuncta ci- ° 9, anized perish- Vegetating.:--- 
pon eae Rg ele, where the ae . 
leneni consti- \ <3 peepee 
tuentia. Lyn { beying laws of 
Syst. Nat. assimilation, of 

which motion 

seems to be the 

first principle, is 

subject to speci- 


= orms, — 
the complica- 
tion of which egeetes 
individuals u- : 

nite, enjoying | “8 
proportionally 
the vegetative 
and vita) facul- 
ties. a 
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Zoology.—The researches of the Ameri- 
can naturalists in the animal kingdom have 
recently been attended with very great suc- 
cess, and the following description of five 
new animals is abridged from the more sci- 
entific account, in the last number of the 
“* Annals of the Lyceum of New York.” 

Chlamyphorus . truncatus.—This ‘small 
animal of the first class, denominated, in the 
Indian language, richiciago, is a native of 
Mendoza, in Chili. In its habits resembling 
the mole, it lives for the most part under the 
ground : its length is five inches and one- 
fitth, and its back is covered with a shell 
composed of a series of plates, of a square 
rhomboidal or cubical form, which is loose 
throughout, except along the spine of the 
pe a top of hye head, and beneath 
which it is reputed to its young ; 
whole surface of the “se af ee 
fine silk-like hair, longer and finer than that 
of the mole, but not so thick-set; the hand 
is SO arranged, as tofurm a sharp-cutting in- 
strument, somewhat scooped, five powerful 
nails rising gradually one above the other. 
the external being shortest and broadest « 
the hind legs are weak and : 


long and narrow, short, the feet; 


the sole resembli 
siderably the human foot, esembling con. 


havi y 

fined heel, which rests flat aan ea 
and being arched in the middle, the toes 
are separate, and the nails flattened horizon. 
tally. This animal furnishes us with an 
example of organic structure, if not unparal 
leled, at least not surpassed in the histo y 
of animals; it presents us with a new form 

’ 








, Inorganic eternal, where each particle repre- ¢ Ethereal kingdom. Particles invisible, eve 
sents a complete body, and in which the 

form, entirely adventitious, can only be an bows of unassignable forms, 
inert agglomeration, subject to mec cal 
laws, from which nothir resemblin life, 
and which could establish an individual, 


to the highest of 


la themselves to any of 
cule Or tram of their quale (Th 
as 


fluids devoid of weight, suc 
pd Sats w perhaps the a fut 
Ce 
Mineral kingdom. Particles of 

forms, or at least easily | by 

most of our senses, whether they ar 

found naturally aggregated.in homoge. 

neous or mixed masses, or dispersed ani 

et in oe seat of nature, and serv. 
as a base for organized bodies. (Salts, 

rocks, mineral substances, &c.) 





ocececcese Vegetatle kingdom. Where each individual 


insensible, always unconscious of its ex. 
istence, entirel rived of the locomo- 
tive faculty, dies in the place where it 
vegetated. (All that the botanists regan 
as plants, excepting some of the clas 
Cryptogamia.) 


Successive- Bychodiairia. Where each individual devoid 


ly. of feeling developes itself, and grows like 

. the mm So and minerals, up to the 
instant when animated procreative i 
ticles diffuse the species in the place 


select. (The antheodii, sponges, most of 


the polipi.) 


Simultane- Animal kingdom. Where each individual, 


ously. sensible, conscious of his existence, et- 
dowed with the locomotive , 
chooses for his habitation the place suited 
for his species. (Asterias, molluses, the 
animals with vertebre, &c.) 
and combines, in its external configuration, 
a mechanical arrangement of parts, which 
characterizes respectively the armadillo, the 
sloth, and the mole. ad 
Cephalopterus Vampyrus (C. Giorns of 
Lesueur ?)—This enormous fish, taken neat 
the entrance of Delaware Bay by the crew of 
a smack after a long and hazardous encouD- 
ter, measured from the margin of the headto 
the root of the tail, which was unarmed, ten 
feet nine inches; from the extremity of 
one pectoral fin to that of the other, the 
breadth, measuring along the line of the 
belly, was sixteen feet; measuring across 
the convexity of the back, eighteen feet; 
the mouth, which from corner to corner 
was two feet nine inches in breadth, was 
nearly terminal, and not situated on the 
under side: in it there was no appearance 
ofa tongue; there were two upper lips, 
both destitute of:teeth, and a single lower 
lip, beset with small rough processes, Te 
sembling those of # rasp, instead of teetb. 
There was a verti¢al or arteal fin two feet 
six Inches long, twelve inches deep, 
two and a half inches thick in the middle, 
whence it tapered towards the edges, which 
Were fringed before, with a radiated margit 
on each side of the mouth, projecting fot- 
wards. The weight of this fish wa 
eroneeed to be between four and five 
Menobranchus.—This new genus of Ba- 
tracian reptiles has been established by 
Professor Harlan. The general character 
of this is, branchise pertistent ; four 
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four toes to each foot, clawless. Two spe- 
cies have been discovered: M. lateralis 
(the triton 1. of Say) and M. tetradactylus, 
(the Protée tetradactyle of Lacepéde). 

Abranchus.— This genus, like the former, 
has been proposed by Harlan. General 
character—destitute of branchiz at all pe- 
riods of its existence ; four strong legs—five 
toes to the posterior, four to the anterior 
extremities; the outer edge of the feet fim- 
briated; two outer toes of the hind feet pal- 
mated clawless. The A. alleghaniensis is 
the only species known. 

Fanus Bilobites.—In the cabinet of the 
Lyceum at New York there are some fos- 
sils from New Jersey, and the Catskills, la- 
belled with the name bilobites ; they were 
at first supposed to be remains analogous 
to the trifobites, but are at present referred 
to the Productus of Sowerby. 

An instrument has been invented and 
used with success in France, for destroying 
a stone in the bladder ; but as itis straight, 
and consequently not adapted to the natu- 
ral curve of the urethra, Mr. Griffiths, of 
Bentinck Street, has been induced to turn 
his attention to the subject, and he has con- 
structed a small machine, by means of which 
the calculus can be retained more firmly 
than with any forceps, while it is perforated 
by a drill which works in a curve, and 
broken down into fragments, small enough 
to pass by the urethra, an operation, in the 
case of a large calculus, sufficiently tedious, 
but preferable to the dangerous one of li- 
thotomy. 

The latitude of Greenwich, as computed 
by Professor Bessel, from the mean of a 
great multitude of observations of different 
stars, is 51° 28’38""343+-6’ 6” being a quan- 
tity so small that it may be neglected, 
though it has not been precisely determined. 
The mean error of each single observation 
ist 0"°799. It is remarkable that this de- 
termination of the latitude of Greenwich 
agrees much better with Mr. Pond’s former 
computation, than with that which Professor 
Bessel has deduced from Bradley’s obser- 
vations. The former was 51° 28’ 37”:95, 
the latter 51° 28’ 39’°60; the differences 
being —0”*393 and + 1”-257. 

A meteoric stone, weighing sixteen pounds 
seven ounces, fell at Nantgemory, in Mary- 
land, February 10th of last year. Overan 
extent of about fifty miles square the ex- 
Plosion which preceded, and the whizzing 
noise which accompanied its fall, was heard 
by several persons ; ‘the stone was buried in 
the ground to the depth of twenty-two or 
twenty-four inches, : 

M. Marcet has communicated to the Socie- 
ty of Physic and Natural History at Geneva, 
a series of experiments instituted by him, 
which prove, most satisfactorily, that the 
mineral and : Phe 
diane vegetable poisons produce as 

<‘ereous effects on the vegetable as on the 
animal Kingdom: the experiments: were 
em performed with plants of the 

ney bean, phaseolus vulgaris, and a com- 
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parison was always made with a plant 
watered with spring water; the conclusion 
at which this eminent naturalist has arrived 
is, that if plants be destitute of organs cor- 
responding to the nerves of animals, they 
are capable of being affected by such poisons 
as act upon the latter class, in a manner 
analogous to that in which animals are 
affected by them. 

It may be readily ascertained in a moun- 
tainous country, that the length of a flash 
of lightning, during storms, frequently ex- 
ceeds a league. This extraordinary length, 
and the awful sound produced by the flash, 
induces us to admit that the quantity of 
electricity which forms it is incomparably 
greater than that which may be accumulated 
in the largest electric batteries: but we 
cannot really judge of the intensity of elec- 
tricity accumulated on our conductors, and 
on a thunder cloud, by the length of the 
spark. The electricity is retained on our 
conductors by the pressure of the air, the 
spark only occurs when this pressure can 
be overcome by the electricity. On the 
contrary, the electricity is retained on a cloud 
only by the resistance it affords to it as a 
non-conducting body; and equally pressed as 
it is by this fluid, which surrounds it on 
all sides, it should obey the slightest at- 
tractive or repulsive force by which it is 
affected. We may therefore conceive, that 
as soon as the electricity has formed a stra- 
tum, no matter how attenuated so that it 
be continuous, the flash miay occur and pass 
through considerable distances. The in- 
tensity of the flash will be produced by the 
quantity of electricity contained in the im- 
mense stratum enveloping the cloud. If 
the stratum be not continuous, which is 
very possible in so bad a conductor asa 
cloud, or if all the electricity spread over 
the space occupied by the cloud have not 
had time to disengage itself, so as to arrive at 
the surface of the cloud, the discharge will 
only be partial, and then the redoubled 
peals of thunder will be easily understood. 
It appears impossible to M. Gay-Lussac, 
according to these observations, that the 
thickness of the electric stratum can ever 
be any thing like so great on the surface of a 
thunder cloud as on that of a solid con- 
ductor; for the repulsion of its molecules 
would dissipate it in the air. He perceives 
nothing to retain it but the resistance of 
the air as a non-conductor, and that resis- 
tance can be but very small. ; 

An American mineralogist has observed, 
that globules of water and air. were. by no 
means unfrequent in specimens of amethyst 
which came under his eye ; many of these, 
from the size of the globule or portion of 
liquid, &c. were highly interesting, and 
most of them were found among such as 
had been rejected on account of being too 
pale for good cabinet specimens. —_ 

S. Bizio, of Venice, having obtained by 
precipitation the colouring matter of coffee, 
has proved by numerous experiments, 
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that neither water, ether, alcohol, nor the 
alkaline sub-carbonates, have any effect on 
this colour, which is green. Caustic pot- 
asi turus it sky-blue, soda does not alter 
it at all; and no acid, with the exception of 
the sulphuric oxalic, destroys the colour 
entirely. By dissolving this substance I 
acetic acid, a green tint is obtained the 
beauty of which is still greater. 

‘Lo obtain tlie true ellipticity of the earth 
has long been a scientific desideratum : 1t 
is a problem which, during the whole of 
the last century, occupied the attention of 
every mathematician and philosopher. 
Newton had estimated it at 535; La Place, 
by applying his profound calculus to the 
lunar motions, was ledto conceive it ¢5$ g7- 
Each new measure of a degree on the 
earth’s surface afforded a different result. 
Clairaut had given a formula, by which the 
ellipticity of the earth was connected with 
the centrifugal force at the equator ; and as 
the latter can be determined by means of 
the pendulum, the latter may be readily 
deduced—to ascertam the force of gravity 
at the equator, and its total diminution from 
the pole to the equator, by observing the 
time in which a given pendulum oscillates 
in different latitudes, and thus to obtain 
the numerical value of certain terms in 
Clairaut’s formula, has been the object of 


(das, 


Captain Sabine in his recent voyage. Frop 
some thousands of observations made te. 
tween the latitudes of 13° south and 
north latitude, he deduces, by calculation, 
that the ellipticity of the earth is 5.4 5 of 
the equatorial diameter: this, however, cay 
only be considered as a good approxima. 
tion, to be hereafter modified when obser. 
vations on the pendulum shall have been 
made under these circumstances :~the 
difference between Sir Isaac Newton and 
Captain Sabine is 144s, between Cap. 
tain S. and La Place isg53f4745¢ 

A chronometer, the principle of which 
consists in the continual displacement of 
the centre of gravity of the arm of a lever, 
has excited much interest in France. — This 
lever has the form of an arrow, which is 
capable of moving round a horizontal axis 
fixed in the middle of a dial-plate divided 
into twelve hours. This ingenious machine 
has been ascribed by his countrymen to M. 
Lenormand; it had previously been con- 
structed in this country by an excellent ma 
thematical instrument maker, Mr. Schmal- 
calder, who, with the modesty and candout 
of real merit, did not palm upon the world, 
as of his own invention, a piece of mecha- 
nism, of which we believe him to have been 
the first constructor, but which is described 
in several old works upon mechanics. 
























PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
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DOMESTIC. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tur meetings of this society were re- 
sumed on the 17th November, when a 
paper was read, “ On the Changes that 
have taken place in some ancient Alloys of 
Copper,” by John Davy, M.p., F.r.s.;' and 
another, containing “ Observations on the 
apparent Positions and Distances of 468 
double and triple fixed Stars, made at the 
Observatory at Passy, near Paris, in the 
summer of 1825,” by James South, r.r.s 
On the 24th a paper was read, “ On the 
Comparison and Adjustment of the new 
Weights and Measures,” by Capt. Kater 
F-R.S. On the 30th the society met for the 
choice of officers for the ensuing year ; when 
Join Barrow, Esq., John Bostock, M.D 
Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., Benjamin 
Gompertz, Esq., Sir Abraham Hume Bart. 
Daniel Moore, Esq., Richard Earl of Moun; 
Edgecombe, Peter Mark Roget, M.p., and 


James So ; 
new soy Esq-, formed the list of the 
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Royal of France, and to Mr. Barlow, the 
Professor of Mathematics in the Military 
Academy at Woolwich. Both these me- 
dals were given for discoveries relating t 
the variation of the magnetic needle. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. , 

At the annual distribution of premiums 
which took place on the 7th December, 
the following students received prizes for 
their performances. ‘ 
Mr. Wood, the gold medal and the Dis 
courses of Reynolds and West, for an bis- 
torical painting, representing Joseph ¢- 
pounding the dreams of Pharaoh’s chief 
butler and baker. Mr. Deare, the gold 
medal, with the same Discourses, for a M0 
del of the death of Goliah, an astonishing 
performance for a young man, abounding 
grace, vigour, and propriety of action. Mr. 
Bassett, the gold medal and the same; for 
a design for a national edifice adapted fur 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, 
and the Society of Antiquarians. 
Webster, a silver medal, with the Lectures 
of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, for the best co 
py of a Virgin and Child,” by Vandyke— 
a performance which proves that this young 
artist has appreciated all the peculiar me 
rits of his attractive original. Mr. Fa- 
court, a silver medal for the second best 
copy. Mr. Wood, a silver medal, with 
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the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, 


for the best drawing from the life. Mr. | 


Stour, a silver medal, for the second best 
drawing. Mr. Deare, a silver medal, with 
the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, 
for the best model from the life. Mr. Lote, 
a silver medal, for an architectural drawing 
of St. Stephen’s church. Mr. Williams, a 
silver medal, with the Lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, for the best drawing from 
the Laocoon, a work equally correct and 
energetic. Mr. Smith, a silver medal, for 
the second best drawing. Mr. Presbury, 
a silver medal, for the third best. Mr. 
Gallaghan, a silver medal, and the Lectures 
of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, for the best 
model of the same group. Mr. Panormo, 
a silver medal, for the second best model. 
After Sir Thomas Lawrence had delivered 
the medals, he made a few observations on 
the subject of the distribution. « In speak- 
ing of the historical paintings, he alluded to 
the case of one of the candidates (Mr. 
John Hayter),* whose picture far sur- 
assed every other, and had been re- 
jected solely in consequence of some in- 
formality in regard to the regulations of 
the Academy: the President spoke in high 
terms of this picture, and said that the 
Academy were sorry to be compelled to 
reject a work which they would otherwise 
have been proud of. Sir Thomas regretted 
his inability on the present occasion to de- 
liver a discourse on the Fine Arts. He 
had returned from the continent only the 
day before, and was wholly unprepared. 





LONDON ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 11th of November the society re- 
sumed its sittings, when the President 
called the attention of the members to the 
remarkable circumstance of the appearance 
of four comets during the recess, an oc- 
currence unparalleled in the history of 
astronomy. The last, which had been the 
object of anxious solicitude at every obser- 
vatory, was discovered about July or Au- 
gust last. This comet, better known by 
the name of the~Comet~-of “Encke, -the 
President remarked, has now made thirteen 
revolutions within the last forty years; six 
of which have been observed by astrono- 
mers. It was first seen in 1786, afterwards 
In 1795, 1805, 1819, 1822, and in the pre- 
sent year. It makes a complete revolution 
in about 1207 days, or about three and a 
half years. A paper was read, ‘* On the 
Latitude of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich,” by the Astronomer Royal: 
the same paper includes some remarks on 
observations upon the pole-star, and an 


interesting circumstance, which is this :—. 


7 The undulation to which a mass of mer- 
cury is liable, even with the greatest care, 
IS In Itself considered unfavourable to the 


* Mr. John Hayter did not at i 
; L tend, being serious] 
ill, and has since tendered a certificate ar doe by his 
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exact bisection of an image; but a circum- 
stance occurs in the formation of the image 
in the telescope, which in some measure 
compensates the inconvenience. The vi- 
brations of the mercury in a longitudinal 
trough occasion an elongated image of the 
star in the direction of the wire, appearing 
like a succession of stars, which become 
smaller as they recede from the central un-" 
defined mass, exhibiting an appearance like: 
beads threaded on the wire, which is ex- 
tremely favourable to bisection.’’ A letter 
was read from Mr. R. Comfield, a member: 
of the society, to Dr. Gregory, describing 
an appearance noticed by him with a Gre- 
gorian reflector, power 350; and by Mr. 
J. Wallis, the lecturer on astronomy, with 
a Newtonian telescope, power 160, in re- 
ference to the occultation of Saturn Oct. 
30th. A paper was next read, * On the 
Determination of Latitudes. by Observa- 
tions of Azimuths and Altitudes alone,’’: 
by M. Lattrow, Assoc. Ast. Soc. Lastly, 
there was exhibited to the society a model: 
of one of the large reflecting telescopes, 
made by Mr. John Ramage, of Aberdeen ; 
the reading of a descriptive paper, by Mr. 
Ramage, was also commenced. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


On the 16th August the large silver me- 
dal was presented to Mr. William Green- 
shields, a corresponding member, for a com- 
munication ‘‘Onthe Culture of the Pine- 
Apple,” which is printed in the Transac- 
tions of the Society ; a paper was also read, 
‘* On ‘the Management of the Amaryllis 
Vittata,” by Mr. John Brown, gardener to 
Chandos Leigh, Esq., F.H.s. On the 4th 
October a paper was read, “ On the Culti- 
vation of the Passiflora Quadrangularis,”’ 
by Mr. John Mitchelson; and another, 
“On the Means of obtaining an abindant 
second Crop of Melons,’’ by Mr. Charles 
Harrison, F.H.s.; and on November Ist 
an account was read, of “ An easy and 
successful Method of destroying Wasps,”’ 
also by Mr. Harrison. 





LINNZZAN SOCIETY, 


This society met on the Ist and 15th of 
November, when the following paper was 
read: ‘* Observations on the Unimpreg- 
nated Vegetable Ovulum;’’ and on the 
‘‘ Nature of the Female Flower in Coni- 
fere and Cyadew,’’ by Robert Brown, 
Esq-, F.R.S., F-L.3., &e. 

FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. . 

Paris.—Proceedings of the Institute. 
Among the innumerable communications to 
the Academy of Sciences, the following 
appear the most remarkable. M. Magen- 
die, who has been travelling in the Pyrenees, 
remarked, that cases of goitre and imbecility 
are more rare than formerly, which he as- 
cribes to the ameliorated condition of the 
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inhabitants, the increase of wealth, the 
wider cultivation of corn, and to the better 
construction of the houses. It was a re- 
mark of the late M. Fabroni, that he never 
met with goitres in valleys formed by 
granitic rocks, but only in those formed by 
rocks containing magnesia. M. Ampert 
communicated some electro-dynemic expe- 
riments, to determine the value of that force, 
and its application to the formula, represent- 
ing the mutual action of the two elements 
of voltaic conductors, as some new results 
deduce from that formula. 

Lyons. —The Literary and Scientific Aca- 
demy of this city has granted a prize to M. 
Dittmart, a celebrated professor at Berlin, 
for his researches in meteorology. M. Oza- 
nam, a physician resident at Lyons, has 
been honoured in a similar way, for his 
communication relative to the preparation 
of silk ; and M. Fortune Malbouche,of Paris, 
for a memoir on the important commercial 
question of taxes on the export and import 
of goods, Poetry is making rapid advances 
in this part of France, as the poetical prize 
was warmly contested by numerous can- 
didates. 

Besanzon.. ( Doubs. )—The Academy of 
Sciences, Belles-Lettres, and Arts has pro- 
posed the following question for the prize of 
1827: “ During the last forty years, the 
extraordinary manner in which all minds 


[Jax, 


have been agitated, must have had Ati-itre. 
sistible influence on the different branches 
literature. What have been its effects » 
the times when the form and the spirit g 
government have undergone the most p. 
markable changes? What will be its per. 
manent results ?”’ ; 


NETHERLANDS. 


Brussels.—The Society of Physical and 
Medical Sciences, which has been formed 
only since July 1822, has already distin. 
guished itself, by the publication of many 
learned memoirs. Dr. Laine, whose name 
has long been familiar to the medical world, 
is elected perpetual secretary. 

Utrecht.—At the meeting of the Society 
of Arts and Sciences, a gold medal was 
voted to Messrs. Bennel and Van Wide. 
Roelandsz, the authors of a paper on the 
land, seas, straits, rivers, islands, &c. which 
had been discovered by the Dutch; al 
though in more modern maps the names 
originally assigned them had been discard- 
ed for foreign ones. A gold medal was 
granted to M. V. Letting, for his commen- 
tary on Heredotus, and a silver medal to 
the author of a memoir on the influence 
which the draining of the marshes in the 
northern parts of Holland would have on 
the health of the community. 








MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


Observations on the Causes and Evils of 
War, its Unlawfulness ; and the Means and 
Certainty of its Extinction ; in a Series of 
Letters, addressed to a Friend, by Tuomas 
Turust, late Captain in the Royal Navy. 
Intended as an Apology for withdrawing 
himself from the Naval Service.—This is a 
pamphlet which has attracted some atten- 
tion, and claims our notice. When a man 
acts up to the dictates of his conscience, he 
commands respect, and, at least, a patient 
hearing from an enlightened community. 
We have read the work before us with 
considerable interest, and will, as briefly 
as possible, give our opinion of it and its 
tendency. 

_ No man, but one fitter for Bedlam 
civilized Society, will maintain the a 
or necessity of any kind of warfare but 
that which is Derensive. Our limits for- 
bid our entering upon the question, ‘ whe. 
ther the last war was of that character or 
not?’ That England, like other nations 

prosecuted many offensive wars, cannot 
be doubted, and our Indian territories are 
A standing proof of the fact having taken 
place in our own days. Self preservation 
we all mam is one of the first laws of 

an individual was dwelli 

some lonely spot, and knew Heo ge 
Fapacious knaves lived near enough tp 





attack and plunder him, he would be Justi- 
fied, by the laws of God and man, in pre- 
paring for his defence. If he were attacked, 
and saw that the marauders intended to 
burn down his house and maltreat his 
family, he would be called on to exert every 
nerve to defend them ; and, if a skilful man, 
he would try and carry the contest from his 
own dwelling to some distant and defenst- 
ble spot. The situation of this individual 
is the same as that of England. Shes 
surrounded. by vast empires, containing 
hundreds of thousands of warriors, aud 
great resources. ‘The rulers of these em- 
pires, and their forefathers, have shew? 
themselves desirous of conquest, and hut 
gry for more dominions. England is the 
richest country in the world, and by her 
constitution keeps autocrats in contin 
apprehension of their subjects desiring some 
change, which will diminish their power 
Her institutions, commercial influence; and 
mechanical superiority, give her @ 
ascendancy over these empires, and so cfe 
ate theirenvy and jealousy. If she wer 
not ever upon her guard, and if these 
powerful neighbours were not conscious 
her vigourand means of defence, would they 
not attack and subdue her, and then, pe!- 
chance, like tigers, quarrel for her carcase * 
No man who is not in his dotage, cal 
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uch would be the case. If it 
a the will of Providence that 
snothet scourge like Napoleon should come 
nto being, and deluge the earth with faction, 
blood, and misery, it would only be com- 
mon prudence to’ remove the arena as far 
fom our homes as possible. If all our 
officers were to demand their discharges, as 
Captain Thrush has done, and all our so]- 
diers and sailors were to declare their de- 
termination to serve no longer, what would 
become of England? Let Captain Thrush 
consider this point deeply, and see if he can 
justify the example he has set.” His reason- 
ing is not sound ; and, with pious feelings and 
ood intentions, we do not think that he 
has acted the part of a patriot and a chris- 
tian. He has quoted Scripture very freely, 
and made it the ground-work of his rea- 
soning; but he has forgotten, that the cen- 
turion Cornelius was a soldier, and has 
not mentioned the admonitions to men of 
the cohort to be contented with their wages, 
and to do their duty. We all know that 
the details of war are horrible, disgusting, 
and demoralizing. 

The excesses committed by soldiers of 
every nation, when opportunities offer, are 
almost incredible, excepting to those who 
have witnessed them. We could refer to 
some Spanish pamphlets, on the excesses 
of our own troops after capturing towns 
from the French in Spain, which would 
astonish some of those who suppose our 
countrymen incapable of enormities. We 
have heard the Duke of Wellington con- 
demned for his unrelenting severity on all 
breaches of discipline, which tended to pan- 
der to the natural recklessness and ferocity of 
armies ; but, with diffidence, we presume to 
say, that,in so acting he proved his wis- 
dom and added to his glory. He would be 
a monster who would not rejoice if the 
heavenly love of peace existed in every 
bosom, and had extinguished the last 
sparks of the desire for war. But that is 
not the case; so we must submit to the 
necessity of existing circumstances, and 


stand ready prepared to defend our religion, _ 


our laws, our homes, and our families, and 
all the blessings Providence has bestowed 
on our country. All offensive wars for the 
purposes of aggrandizement we deprecate, 
and believe, that the terrible means of de- 
struction by elastic vapour will be a means 
of terminating the accursed game ; for no 
men will bear to be swept by thousands 
from the earth, by machines against which 
no human valour and activity can avail. 

The instances of infernal conduct and 
‘palling misery, quoted from: various au- 
thors by Captain Thrush, are very striking, 
and should be read by all who love, or ‘ra- 
. *t pretend to love (for we never knew 
ny who had seen much service that did 
like it), the game of war. 

_ Captain Thrush talks childishly when he 
a = ,Our great seminaries of learning, 
ghting and classical schools,” and be- 
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comes anile when he writes, “ Can we ex- 
pect that the professed admirers of the 
heroes of Homer, will be the sincere and 
humble followers of Jesus?” We respect 
the writer’s conscientious actions, though 
we think the foundation on which he has 
acted weak and prejudicial. His remarks 
on that disgrace of a free country, the im- 
pressment of seamen, are worthy of conside- 
ration. We only know one instance in which 
it would be justifiable : a ship weakened by 
battle, or some other cause, on aforeign sta- 
tion—the captain having certain intelligence 
of an enemy of equal size not far off, and 
conscious that if he is captured it would 
be highly injurious to his country, falls in 
with merchant ships, he might complete 
his complement of men by impressment, if 
he could not induce them to volunteer for 
a limited period. We have carried our re- 
marks to an unusual length, the peculiarity 
of the subject must be our excuse. 

Sermons and Plans of Sermons on many 
of the most important Texts of Scripture, by 
the late Rev. JOsePH Benson. Parts }, 
2, 3, and 4.—This, as an elaborate and use- 
ful work, is admirably calculated to assist the 
divine in the compilation of his parochial 
sermons. Although there appears no at- 
tention to general arrangement, each sub- 
ject is clearly defined, and the different 
parts systematically arranged, so as to lo-' 
gically lead to a conclusion, usually turned, 
with much skill, to an admonitory “ Appli- 
cation.”” Mr. Benson has proved himself 
to have been a scholar, and a man of great 
reflection, as well as of great compass of 
thought. The feelings expressed in these. 
volumes are pious and noble, and cannot 
fail being productive of good. The refe- 
rences evince much patient industry, and 
considerable acquaintance with the great 
standard divines. We have not space to 
enter into a detailed examination of this 
work ; but we must say, that we should 
not be inclined to accord with him on the 
subject of the “covenants.”’ His opinion, 
that there have been several covenants, is 
the general one; but some of our pro- 
foundest writers, who have carried convic- 
tion to our own minds by the profundity 
of their researches and closeness of argu- 
hold that there has been but one 
covenant, which, when broken by man, was 
graciously renewed by the Almighty, with 
those additions which he, as the Grantor, 
pleased to annex. Christ came not to 
abrogate the law, or Mosaic covenant, but 
to fulfil it. 

In the 4th Part, the remarks on the in- 
termediate state, are sound and judicious, 
but are not so full as they might have 
been. * 

In Part iii., p. 64, is an admirable por- 
tion, on “ what it is to be a disciple of 


* The notes to a little work, lately published, 
entitled “* The Vision of Hades, or the Region in- 
habited by the departed Spirits,” have gone much 
farther into this curious and interesting subject. 
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Christ :” that entitled “ Joy in heaven on 
the repentance of a sinner,”’ is equally 
good. Much thought 1s displayed in the 
part which treats of “ the causes of hu- 
man misery.” 

In part the second, the sermons on the 
Beatitudes stand high in the middle style 
of composition, being easy to be under- 
stood, and expressed in well collocated and 
pure language. This latter remark will ap- 
ply to every part of these volumes, €X- 
cepting the poetry, which we think not in 
good taste. We will quote one passage on 
‘“* Mercy,” as an example of the nature of 
the “ Applications,” as well as: of the 
writer’s style, and general tone of feeling. 


«¢ And now, my Brethren, let me observe: if the 
Gospel lays us under so many and strong obligatians 
to mercy, where shall the unfeeling, unkind, and 
cruel appear? If compassion, mercy, forgiveness 
of injuries, a kind and beneficent conduct towards 
all, be necessary to a well-grounded hope of God’s 
favour, what must become of those who are insensi- 
ble of the calamities of others, unmoved by their 
cries, and inexorable to their entreaties ? What must 
become of the spiteful and malicious, of the inju- 
rious oppressor, who sees the anguish of his brother’s 
soul when he beseeches him, but will not hear? 
What must be the end of the bloody persecutor?— 
Let us, then, as the ‘ elect,”’ of God, as his ‘* pecu- 
liar people,” put on ‘* bowels of mercy.” 


Odes and Addresses to Great People.— 
This is evidently the effusion of a man 
overflowing with whimmery, punnery, and 
waggery, and who, not knowing what to do 
with it, has made'a spicket of his pen, and 
let it run out into a duodecimo volume. 

The civilized man differs from the savage 
in the number and variety of his amuse- 
ments, and in the regular distribution of 
his time. In this civilized country, after 
the sportsman has bagged his braces, or 
killed his fox, or perchance if he has cut 
his finger at his lathe, or made his hand 
shake by deep pctations of claret, so as 
to make his stroke at billiards uncertain, 
he must have something to do, and we 
think that he cannot do better than excite 
merriment and good humour in his heart, 
instead of the dire effeets of ennui, by 
reading such light and humorous produc. 
tions as constitute the class to which these 
Odes and Addresses belong—we mean Re- 
jected Addresses, Horace in London, Bep- 
po, &c. &e. We could not class this 
little volume with the former, or the latter 
of the above-mentioned books, although it 
is full of wit, and observation, and know- 
ledge of things about town and of things 
in general. Yet we are not sure that we 
have not laughed more while reading it 
than we did over the admirable parodies of 
the Smiths, or the imp-like drollery of 
Beppo. We must not say that it leaves 
the lasting impression of the former, or con 
veys to us aconviction of the power possess. 
ed by the writer of the latter. . This wanton 
truant against all legitimate measure is Ca- 
pable of greater things, and we ho e 8 
to be maie to smile at his effukinn I 
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(Jax, 
The following on Mr. Elliston is among 
the best portions in the volume, 


Oh! Great Lessee! Great Manager! Great Map| 
Oh, Lord High Elliston! Immortal Pan 
Of all the pipes that play in Drury Lane! 
Macready’s master ! Westminster’s high Dane! 
(As Galway Martin, in the House’s walls, 
Hamlet and Doctor Ireland justly calls !) 
Friend to the sweet and ever-smiling Spring! 
Magician of the lamp and prompter’s ring! 
Drury’s Aladdin! Whipper-in of Actors! 
Kicker of rebel-preface-malefactors ! — 
Glass-blowers’ corrector! King of the cheque. 
taker ! ‘ 
At once Great Leamington and Winston-maker! 
Dramatic bolter of plain Bunns and Cakes! 
In silken hose the most reformed of Rakes! 
Oh, Lord High Elliston ! lend mean ear! 
(Poole is away, and Williams shall keep clear) 
While I, in little slips of prose, not verse, 
Thy splendid course, as pattern-work, rehearse! 


The Ode to the Great Unknown is 
written with much the same spirit as the 
author of the Sketch Book appears to have 
felt, when in a state of febrile excitement 
to ascertain who the “ stout gentleman 
could be.” 


*¢ Thou Great Unknown ! 
I donot mean Eternity, nor Death, 
That vast incog! 
For I suppose thou hast a living breath, 
Howbeit we know not from whose lungs ’tis blown, 
Thou man of fog! 
Parent of many children—child of none! 
Nobody’s son ! 
Nobody’s daughter—but a parent still! 
Still but an ostrich parent of a batch 
Of orphan eggs,—left to the world to hatch. 
Superlative Nil! 
A vox and nothing more,—yet not Vauxhall; 
A head in papers, yet without a curl! 
Not the Invisible Girl! 
No hand—but a hand-writing on a wail— 
A popular nonenity, 
Still called the same,—without identity ; 
A lark, heard out of sight,— 
A nothing shin’d upon,—invisibly bright, 
‘ Dark with excess of light !” 
Constable’s literary John-a-nokes— 
The real Scottish wizard—and not witch, 
Nobody—in a niche ; 
Every one’s hoax ! 
May be Sir Walter Scott— 
Perhaps not ! 
Why dost thou so conceal and puzzle curious folks’ 
Thou,—whom the second-sighted never saw, 
The Master Fiction of fictitious history ! 
Chief Nong tong paw! 
No mister in the world—and yet all mystery ! 
The ‘* tricksy spirit” of a Scotch Cock Lane= 
A novel Junius puzzling the world’s brain— 
A man of Magic—yet no talisman ! 
A man of clair obscure—not he o’ the moon! 
A star—at noon. 
A non-descriptus in a éaravan, J 
A private—of no corps—a northern light 
- Inadark lantern,—Bogie in a crape— 
A figure—but no shape ; 
A vizor—and no knight ; 
The real abstract hero of the age ; 
The staple Stranger of the stage; 
A Some One made in every man’s presumption, 


Frankenstein's monster—but instinct with gumP 
tion; 
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Another strange state-eaptive in the north, 
Constable-guarded in an fron mask— . 
Still let me ask, 
Hast thou no silver platter, 
No door-plate, or no card—or some such matter, 
To scrawl aname upon, and then cast forth ? 


Thou Scottish Barmecide, feeding the hunger 
Of Curiosity with airy gammon ! 
Thou mystery-monger, 
Dealing it out like middle cut of salmon, : 
That people buy, and can’t make head or tail of it; 
(Howbeit that puzzle never hurts the sale of it !) 
Thou chief of authors mystic and abstractical, 
That lay their proper bodies on the shelf— 
Keeping thyself so truly to thyself, 
Thou Zimmerman made practical ! 
Thou secret fountain of a Scottish style, 
That, like the Nile, 
Llideth its source wherever it is bred, 
But still keeps disemboguing 


(Not disembroguing) 
Thro’ such broad sandy mouths without a head ! 


Thou disembodied author—not yet dead,— 


The whole world’s literary Absentee ! 
Ah! wherefore hast thou fled, 


Thou learned Nemo—wise to a degree, 
Anonymous L L. D. ! 


Laconics, or the Best Words of the Best 
Authors, No. 1.—Every friend to the dif- 
fusion of information will think well of 
this publication. The first number, now 
before us, is neatly printed, at a very mo- 
derate price, and contains a judicious se- 
lection of short and pithy extracts, from 
many of the great standard writers of this 
country, and France, with a few classical 
quotations. We sincerely recommend the 
publication, as well calculated to amuse 
during an idle hour, to take up and read 
and throw down again, and to be one of the 
petted favourites of the drawing-room table. 
The selection is so judicious, that it may 
be safely given to the youth of both sexes 
as a book to amuse and instruct. 

We do not observe among the authors 
enumerated, from which the extracts are 
to be made, the names of Hooker, Bar- 
row, Skelton, Tucker, Raleigh, Milton’s 
Prose- Works, or the Notes to the Philo- 
patris Varvicensis. We recommend the 
industrious and tasteful editor ta consult 
the former for a sentence on prayer, the 
second for the progress of Christianity, 
the third for much of the didactic spirit 
transfused into a justly popular novel ; the 
foursh, for matter on various subjects, the 
Passions, fashion, &c. ; the fifth éontains 
much that should be extracted ; he sixth 
1S @ mine of jewels—among thent fhe letter 
to Diodate; the Phiiopatris Varvicensis 
contains one of the finest : ever 
penned, both in: sentiment atid style, on 
the condemnation of a crimifial who had 
been previously punished by the laws of 
his country. “The works of Chamfort 
should have been referred to, particularly his 
Opinions of men and manners. 

We think it necessary to give a few 
ere i as specimens of the style in which 
: ras: of this work has completed his 
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“* He that will give himself to all manner of ways 
to get money, may be rich; so he that lets fly all he 
knows or thinks, may by chance be satirically witty. 
Honesty sometimes keeps a man from growing rich, 
and civility from being witty.—Selden. 

** Prejudice may be considered as a continual false 
medium of viewing things, for prejudiced persons 
not only never speak well, but also never think well 
of those whom they dislike, and the whole character 
and conduct is considered with an eye to that parti- 
cular thing which offends them.— Butler. 

“* In civilized society, external advantages make 
us more respected. A man with a gapd coat upon 
his back meets with a better reception than he who 
hasa bad one. You may analyze this, and say, 
what is there in it? But that will avail you nothing, 
for it is part of a general system. Pound St. Paul's 
church into atoms, and consider any single atom, it 
is, to be sure, good for nothing; but put all these 
atoms together, and you have St. Paul’s church. 
So it is with human felicity, which is made up of 
many ingredients, each of which may be shown to 
be very insignificant.—Johnson. 

** People may be taken in once, who imagine that 
an author is greater in private life than other men. 
Uncommon parts require uncommon opportunities 
for their exertion.—Johnson. : 

** There is nothing makes a man suspéct much, 
more than to know little; and, therefore, men should 
remedy suspicion by procuring to know more, and 
not to keep their suspicions in smother.” 


The Vintner’s, Brewer's, Spirit Mer- 
chant’s, and Licensed Victualler’s Guide.— 
This appears to be a very useful book, 
written by a practical man, and containing 
not only directions for making wines and 
potable liquors of all kinds, but much 
information on the history of wines and 
an abstract of the Excise Laws; an inge- 
nious essay on the ‘‘ Saccharometer,”” Laws 
relating to Innkeepers, directions for cel- 
laring, &c. &c. The style of the work is 
far from being of a common stamp. 


The Literary Souvenir.—Mr.  Alaric 
Watts, the editor, has shewn considerable 
taste and j ent in the selection con- 
tained in attractive volume. We 
know the difficulty of collecting so much 
matter; and can fully enter into the delicate 
situation 6f an editor, on his receiving 
tales or poems from some celebrated writer, 
obviously inferior to the general run of their 
productions. Among the first-class speci- 
mens in this collection we should place 
the “ Lovers’ Quarrels.”’ “ The Wreck,” 
by Mrs. Hemans, -is admirable; the tale 
is well told, and the versification is pure 
and powerful. The “ Loss of the Salda- 
nah,” by the late Thomas Sheridan, 
Esq., is the only piece of modern poetry 
on a similar subject that will bear to 
be compared with it. The “ North- 
wester” is also very good; the “ Rivals ” 
is a well-told tale, with more of origina- 
lity in the connexion thar is often met 
with. The “ Two Pictures” may be con- 
sidered as being well told and well written ; 
yet the impression left on the mind is far 
from pleasing, and not well adapted to the 
publication. “ May-Flowers of Life’ is 
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the best of the editor’s contributions. The. 


 Deserter” is a striking tale, rendered 
more interesting by its being founded on 
fact. There are many others of considera- 
ble merit—among them some simple poems 
by Clare, and some which are not worthy 
of insertion, Mr. Watts may improve the 
whole volume. The prose portion is su- 
perior to the poetical, although two or 
three pieces of the poetry are of a high 
stamp. The engravings are very beauti- 
ful, yet we hope that all the subjects 
in the next volume, will equal several in this 
one, 


The Literary Album.—If this volume 
only contained Montgomery’s “ Questions 
and Answers,” it should be in the hands 
of every poet, and every lover of poetry. 
It is, to our taste, one of the most extra- 
ordinary short poems in the English lan- 
guage: the finest is Montgomery’s ‘* Com- 
mon Lot.” Lord Dillon’s contribution is 
worth ten thousand of his ‘‘ Sir Richard 
Maltravers,” and removes him from the 
black-list to which’ that .work deservedly 
condemned him. This volume is intended 
for the young, the innocent, the gay— 
what right then have the Stanzas by Lord 
Byron to Lady Caroline Lamb in the 
collection? Does the editor think the 
present generation is wholly blinded by 
the brilliancy of a name? If he does 
he is mistaken. It is the common error 
of those who do not mingle with the world, 
to suppose that a name has the power of 
transmuting bad poetry into good: it isa 
mistake, let what is really good appear, 
make it known, and name will be vor et 
preterca nihil. Mr. Maturin’s poem on the 
Duke of Wellington is the best we ever 
read on that renowned warrior. Lord Por- 
chester has also a poem, written with facility 
and good taste. Many more might be enu- 
merated if our space wold permit it: The 
engravings and typography are not so costly 
as those in the “ Souvenir,” but are credi- 
table and deserve commendation. 

_ Forget-Me-Not.—Another volume similar 
uv structure to the twe preceding. The 

Evening Prayer” by Mrs. Hemans, is 
touchingly beautiful, and full of thought and 
taste. “* Ua More” is interesting and well 
described. There are many contributions 
of great merit among the number; but it 
will bear being raised several degrees, as 
Well as the others, The frontispiece from 
Westall’s Contemplation, is quite beautiful 
and the other engravings superior. We hope 


oo have all subjects, not dining- 


<n in Greece, §c., by H. Lyv- 
‘WER, Esq.— These lively } 
are evidently the i a cg 
venear ae “ar — of a young, ta- 
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writer saw, and are interspersed with q. 
scriptions of scenery, which prove him t 
have both porte and pictorial feeling 
There is rather a forced attempt at shreyq, 
ness and witticism, as if the writer cop, 
ceived it to be fashionable, or to 
attempt that which his friend Mr. Sher. 
dan, to whom he dedicates his book, pos. 
sesses by nature—we might say inherits, 
His remarks on the administration of §; 
Thomas Maitland are boyish, and shew, 
sad degree of ignorance, or of misinformatioy 
on the nature of his government. If Mr, 
Bulwer had inguired into the state of the 
inhabitants, on Sir Thomas Maitland’s ap. 
pointment, he would have found them to 
have been in the daily practice of forgery, 
perjury, and chicanery of every description, 
and their mercantile- character at a ver 
low ebb. The laws he instituted wer 
such as he saw would progressively in. 
prove their moral state, and add to their 
credit. ‘The improvement produced ly 
his system, has so elevated the inhabitants, 
that the same off-hand command would 
not suit them now. Sir Frederick Adam 
has continued his system, without his pre- 
decessor’s eccentric deportment. Weare 
not prejudiced, and so admit, that fool 
and knaves were always in danger of Si 
Thomas Maitland’s anger; and that evens 
person he disliked, with or without a ret- 
son, would have been wise to have kept 
out of his way; but he was not “ an abo- 
minable tyrant,” but a frugal, efficient com- 
mander, to whom the inhabitants of the 
Seven Islands owe a great deal, and will 
hereafter own, with gratitude, the benel- 
cial results of his decision and laws. 


Mirror of Months.—Those who are 
pleased with highly-finished pictures, will 
be gratified with the contents of this vo 
lume. It is evidently written by a minute 
observer, and a person somewhat acquait- 
ed with the manners of the great worl. 
The playful hits at many distinguished 0 
the beau-monde, are- gentlemanly and hap- 
py: It classes with Miss Mitford's VF 
lage Sketches, and in the estimation 
some will be considered superior to tht 
popular work. 


Brapy’s Varieties of Literature —Tht 
late industrious author of the Clavis Calen- 
daria was not likely to leave behind him 
any work which was not well worthy 
notice. The present volume will be fo 
@ very curious and amusing collection 
Proverbs, Miscellanea, Names of Bea 
Curious Derivations, &c. It: is ¥° 
adapted, either to be thrown on the 
of the drawing-room, to be made the col 
panion of a journey, or the plaything of* 
man of letters, or the: after-dinner enlt™ 
tainment of the solitaire. We will ind 
ourselves with the following quotation ‘— 
aad Buridan’s Ass.—Buridan supposed a hungry ® 

an 28s equally hun thirsty, placed 
two bushels of a medics 6 of oats and a vexed 


water, cach being equidistant from him : 
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ne ass would do. If it was answered, he 
asm tenets there till starved to death, it brought the 
Iaugh on his side,since that evidentlyappeared absurd. 
4f it were answered that the ass would both eat and 
drink in that situation, ‘then (cried he) the ass has 
will; or of two equal attractions, one is greater 
than the other.’ Hence Buridan’s ass became pro- 
yerbial amung the schoolmen, and at length pro- 
verbial.” 
Wesleyana : a Selection of the mostImpor- 
tant Passages in the Writings of the late 
Rev. J. WESLEY, A.M., arranged to form 
acomplete Body of Divinity ; with a Portrait 
and Biographical Shetch—Even the caus- 
tic ridicule of Warburton has not diminish- 
the fame of this good and zealous servant 
of the Christian faithh We are far tao 
liberal, and we hope enlightened, to suffer, 
for a single moment, our private opinions 
on matters of faith and Chureh discipline 
to sway our judgment. This is a cheap, 
well selected and arranged manual, for all 
who profess the same opinions as Wesley, 
and the best compilation extant for those 
who wish to make themselves acquainted 
with his system of divinity. The shades of 
difference between his opinions and the 
tenets of our church have been so often 
discussed, that we decline touching on the 
subject, being well assured that the faith- 
ful followers of both will not find the roads 
far distant at their termination. So much 
has been said, lately, on the treatment of 
animals, that we cannot forbear quoting the 
following opinions of Wesley on their ex- 
isting in a future state. 

‘* Nothing can be more express; away with vulgar 
prejudices, and let the word of God take place. 
They shall be delivered from the bondage of cotrup- 
tion, into glorious liberty ;” even a measure, ac- 
cording as they are capable, of ‘‘ the liberty of the 
children of God.”—‘* The following blessing shall 
take place, not only on the children of men, but on 
every creature according to its capacity; God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes. And there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying; 
neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
things are passed away.”—‘*The whole brute creation 
will then, undoubtedly, be restored, not only to the 
vigour, strength, and swiftness which they had at 
their creation, but toa far higher degree of each 
than they ever enjoyed. They will be restored, not 
only to that measure of understanding which they 
had in Paradise, but to a degree of it‘as much 
higher than that, as the unders of an ele- 
phant is beyond that of a worm. And whatever 
affections they had in the garden of God, will be 
restored with vast increase; being exalted and re- 
fined, ina manner which we ourselves are now not 
able to comprehend.” 


The reader who wishes ‘to enter farther 
into this curious subject, should read the 
whole of this essay: refér to Butler’s Ana- 
logy, and the first volunie of Annaline, or 
Motive-hunting, where the philosophical ar- 
guments are stated. ~ 

A Legacy for Young Ladies, consisting 0 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Forse, if 
the late Mrs. BarBati.p.—The posthu- 
mous publication ‘of this volume reflects 
credit on Miss Lucy Aikin, who has pre- 
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fixed a well-written preface. Good. books 
.for persons of the age of thirteen to seven- 
teen are scarce, therefore this little collec- 
-tion is valuable. Its chief excellencies are, 
elegance in the composition, justness of 
sentiment, and variety of subject. . The 
chapter on ‘ Female Studies’ should be 
‘Tread by every mother and every teaclier, 

since it is fraught with the wisdom of expe- 

rience, and touched by the hand of taste. 

The ‘ Vision of Fashion’ is amusing, the 

‘ Allegory of Sleep’ instructive, and the 

* Essay on Friendship ’ worthy of any pen. 

We shall indulge in an extract or two 

from it. 


** With regard to the choice of friends, there is 
little to say; for a friend was never chosen. A 
secret sympathy—the attraction of a thousand name- 
less qualities—a charm in the expression of coun- 
tenance, even in the voice, or the manner—a simila- 
rity of circumstances; these are the things that 
begin attachment, which is fostered by being ina 
situation which gives occasion for frequent inter- 
course; and thisdepends upon chance. Reason and 
‘prudence have, however, muchto doin restraining 
our choice of improper or dangerous friends. They 
are improper, if our line of life and pursuits are so 
totally different as to make it improbable, we shall 
long keep up an intimacy, at least without sacri- 
ficing to it connexions of duty; they are dangerous 
if they are in any respect vicious.” 

We cannot forbear quoting the following 
paragraph. 

** Friends are most easily acquired in youth, but 
they are likewise most easily lost: the petulance and 
impetuosity of that age, the eager competitions and 
rivalships of an active life, and more especially the 
various changes in rank and fortune,. connexions, 
party, opinions, or local situation, burst asunder 
or silently untwist the far greater part of those 
friendships which, in the warmth of youthful 
attachment, we had fondly promised Ourselves 


should be indissoluble. ~ 

‘4 Happy is he to whom, in the maturer season of 
life, there remains one tried afd constant friend: 
their affection, mellowed by the hand of. time, 
endeared by the recollection of enjoyments, toils, 
and even sufferings shared together, becomes the 
balm, the consolation, and the treasure of life. 
Such a friendship is inestimabJe, and should be pre- 
served with the utmost care; for it is utterly impos- 
sible for any art ever to transfer to another the effect 
of allthose accumulated associations which endear 
to us the friend.of our early years.” 


Letters on Entomology, intended for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Young Per- 
sons, and to facilitate their acquiring a 
Knowledge of the Natural History of Insects. 
—This is an excellent compilation from all 
the principal works on the subject, and 
admirably adapted for the amusement and 
instruction of the young, and those of ma- 
turer years. The instincts, habits, saga- 
city, forms, and structure of various insects 
are given with clearness and fidelity. This 
little work so happily combines amusing 
detail with scientific information, that it 
may be termed a valuable addition to the 
library for education, and should be intro- 
duced into schools as a class-book, as the 
style is remarkably pute and well collo- 
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cated. The coloured engravings are the 
best we ever. saw in a work of this nature, 
and are worth, at least, three out of the 
five shillings demanded for this neat ‘vo- 
lume. 


Mathematics for Practical Men, being a 
Common- Place Frock of Principles, Theo- 
rems, Rules, and Tables in Various De- 
partments of Pure and Mixed Mathematics, 
with their most useful Applications, especial- 
ly to the Pursuits of Surveyors, Architects, 
Mechanics and Civil Engineers, by Otn- 
Tavs GREGORY, LL.D.—This book fairly 
fulfils what the title promises, and we can 
safely recommend it for general purposes. 
The type is clear, the engravings good, and 
the price moderate. 


The Anti-Lancet, or Physicians and Doc- 
tors Reviewed. Part 2.—In the days of our 
grandfathers, the majority of physicians 
were, it is well-known, arrant humbugs. 
There were some exceptions to the rule ; 
among them Boerhaave, Sydenham, Rad- 
cliffe, &c. All the greater portion per- 
formed was, to dress gravely, use a gold- 
headed cane, and prescribe one, two, or 
three spoonsfull of a mixture, composed of 
three hundred and more ingredients of va- 
rious kinds, and from different countries. 
Our forefathers were as partial to individuals 
of this ignorant tribe as people are of the 
present day, without ten degrees more 
reason. We do not mean to say that, 
within these last forty years improve- 
ments have not been made; that clinical 
lecturing has not been more general; that 
the inductive system of philosophy has 
not been more practised, and the pa- 
thology and diagnostics of diseases more 
accurately laid down: but still much of 
the mystery of the old humbugs -is. che- 
rished by the doctors of the college. We 
could name some high and noble spirits 
who have boldly declared the age to be 
rising above such proceedings, and whose 
works bear ample testimony of their supe- 
nor knowledge of the doctrine and treat- 
ment of diseases. While surgery has at- 
tained to a great height, medicine has been 
struggling through darkness and dirt, and 
is scarcely yet clear of the slough into which 
it was plunged. Its degraded state has 
given rise to a race of men termed “ me- 
dico-chirurgical,” that is, men possessed 
of skill as operating surgeons, and of all 
the knowledge professed by mere physi- 
cians. We see the slow, but progressive 
steps, made by the professors of the art of 
healing, and hope before the rising genera- 
tion has grown gray, that the remaini 
mystery still lurking among physicians 
may be cleared away by the sun of science 
and the light of truth. The work before 
us will attract attention for atime, but w 
fear that the style is not adapted to gain : 
permanent footing, and so attain the end 
proposed by the 


writer or writers. The 
good taste of the commonalty will not 
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uphold language quite so sweepij , 
sonal as the following :— aera 

** Such is the esprit du corps of the medical pro, 
fession, that it would see the half of 
blind, diseased, and at the devil, rather than itshoug 
escape from their trammels.” 


The writer thus moderately speaks ¢ 
the profession and of himself :— 

‘* I am no college doctor, but have myself spey, 
thousands, as you are doing, to fee and follow they 
useless prescriptions. I have learned a conviction g 
the fallacy of all they do; and that the. presey 
medical profession is the greatest imposture, hun. 
bug, and nuisance upon earth, fostering and rive. 
ting disease instead of curing it, and 
the bodily and mental faculties of mankind. This 
is the consequence of the means they employ—ther 
bleeding, opium, mercury and bark.” 

This writer affirms that all diseases, great 
and small, are to be eradicated, and life 
prolonged, by “ vegetable regenerator.” 
The works of Mr. Stevenson, Sir Wm. 
Adams, Messrs. Ware, Hewston, Ward. 
rop, Saunders, and Travers, on diseases 
of the organs of sight, he considers as “all 
my eye,” and deems them liable to cure 
by the “ vegetable regenerators.” We 
cannot see our way clear enough on this 
subject to enter into it, so we leave the 
writer of the Anti-Lancet to the profession, 
with the belief that he will be well scarified 
and blistered, and may think himself well 
off if he is not obliged to leave the North 
Crescent, to take a leaden pill or two a 
Chalk-farm, unless he polishes his mode o 
address to the fierce fee-line species. 


A Shetch of Ancient Geography, com 
piled from the best Authorities, and arranged 
after the Manner of the Abbé Gaultier’s 
Modern Geography. By a Lady, for the 
Use of her own Family.—This little work 
reflects great credit on the compiler, since 
it not only gives a succinct account of the 
places, but also a brief detail of the histo- 
rical circumstance for which each is cele 
brated, and of the productions of the 
country, &c., thus :— 

«« Thasos received its name from Thasos, thes 
of Agénor, who settled here when he despaired of 
finding his sister Europa. Its wine was univ 
esteemed, and its marble quarries were also in great 
repute, as well as its mines of goldvand silver.” 

The quantity of the classical names 
marked, and the appendix contains a bi0- 
graphical dictionary of gods, goddesses, 
heroes, &c. Jupiter has been deprived of 
his Egyptian descent, which the writer 
would do well toadd to the next edition. We 
consider it well adapted fox girls’ 
and a very fair substitute for Butler’s Sketch 
of Ancient and Modern Geography. 


iP 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, &e: 


RUSSIA. 

_ Pravda o pogaré Moskvi.—This authen- 
tic memoir of the burning of Moscow, 
the Count Rostoptchinn, is full of curious 
and interesting matter, which, perhaps, ™® 
one but the author could have made know™ 
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historians must apply to it for infor- 
te oe on that terrific event. The present 
work is a translation from the French, by 
Alexandre Volkof, and is only valuable 
from its being an additional means of dif- 
fusing a knowledge on the subject, since 
the style is not considered worthy of the 
original. 
GERMANY. 

Der Norwegische Storthing im Johre.— 
This work consists of an historical exposi- 
tion of the Diet of Norway, to which is 
affixed two authentic and official documents, 
both of them more valuable than the first 

rtion of this important work. The first 
of these documents is the “ statutes of the 
university of Christiana,” the other “ the 
constitution of the kingdom.” M. Stef- 
fens, the author of this work, is a Norwe- 
gian resident at Berlin, and a distinguished 
professor at the university of Breslau. 
Patriotism, and a laudable spirit of inquiry, 
induced him to revisit his native country, 
and acquaint himself with the proceedings 
of the Diet since the political changes which 
commenced in 1814. He details, with 
clearness and precision, the important mat- 
ters which were discussed, with uncom- 
mon dignity, profundity and unanimity at 
the sittings in 1824, and shews, that the 
illustrious members of this assembly have 
sternly performed their duty, and rendered 
incalculable service to their country. M. 
Steffens gives no opinion on the royal and 
other propositions submitted to the Diet, 
but contents himself with reporting the 
substance of them: the professor, at a 
Prussian university, may be compelled, 
from prudential motives, to withhold his 
opinion on the acts of kings. This work is 
an important addition to the annals of 
Norway. 

Gustav Adolph der Grosse, Kinig von 
Schweden. Ein Historiches Geniilde—By 
Louis de Rango, a captain in the Prussian 
service. Awell written narrative of the deeds 
of this noble scion of Gustavus Vasa must 
be acceptable to the world: the interest of 
such a work is greatly enhanced_by its ne- 
cessarily embracing much relating to the 
able Oxenstiern, who was at once the friend 
and minister of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
leading traits in the character of this mo- 


narch render him a pleasing subject for the . 


historian, as he was pious, brave, and no- 
ble, possessing uncommon talents, both 
in the field and in the cabinet. Captain 

0 seems to: love and admire his hero, 
and has consequently written his book in a 
lively and vigorous style. He might have 
tendered his work more complete by con- 
sulting the archives of Vienna, Munich, 
Wolfenbuttel, Dresden, -Weimar—which 
contain many inedited documents, fhat, in 
. human probability, would have _illus- 
—— many portions of the history. The 
abyrinthine politics of Richelieu require 
more research and more stern examination 
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than Captain Rango has bestowed on them; 
indeed, this part of the work is inferior to 
the narrative. Notwithstanding, the work 
is instructive, amusing, and faithful to his- 
toric truth. 
ITALY. 
A forismi Medico-filosofici sulla Scienza della 
Vita, e Riflessioni critiche sulla teoria dell In- 
flammazione, &c.— Austrians may try, with 
unrelenting hands, to smother the genius of 
Italy, but will never be able to do more 
than stop her aspirations for aseason. The 
Italians are unable to print their opinions 
on points of policy, and so their active 
spirits are turned into the channels of 
science. This work of Giuseppe Agostino 
Amoretti is of consequence, since it is a 
bold innovation on systems of medicine— 
a science behind the age in every country 
in Europe. 

Sul insegnamento delle Arti Mecaniche, &c. 
— Whatever is attempted for the benefit of 
those afflicted with natural deafness, and 
who are consequently dumb, demands at- 
tention and respect. We are not eapable 
of passing an opinion on the merits of this 
work, and therefore content ourselves with 
saying, that it is intended to benefit the 
afflicted, and increase, by mechanical con- 
trivances, the means of instructing thé 
dumb. Noman need desire greater fame 
than to stand in the class with Sicard and 
his disciples. 

FRANCE. 
_ De la Religion considérée dans sa Source, 
ses Formes et ses Développemens ; par BEn- 
JAMIN CONSTANT. Tomeii. * 

Every page of this work is stamped with 
the love of truth, justice, and humanity. 
We do not profess, in so short a paragraph 
as the limits of our review, to offer an opi- 
nion on the results of the long and laborious 
reflections of the able author; to presume 
to pass an opinion, it would be necessary 
to enter into profound research, and to oc- 
cupy weeks in the examination. From all 
we have learnt, it appears that this work 
has excited the attention of the clergy, and 
thinking men of France, and must do good, 
by agitating subjects of vital consequence to 
the religious opinions of individuals, and the 

wer and influence of the clergy. The 
noble love of liberty predominant in the 
character of Constant lead us to hope, that 
his work will tend to free and uphold the 
church of Christ from the bondage and so- 
phistry of Jesuits and knaves. ! 

De l Administration de la Justice et de 
l Ordre Judiciaire en France. Par M. M. 
D’ Eyraupv.—This is considered, in France, 
awell arranged and important work. Consi- 
dering the imperfect condition of the legal 
courts of that country, and the want of 
experience in all public debates and exa- 
minations, we may hail such a work with 
more than ordinary pleasure, since it is only 
by such appeals that the public mind is 
roused to demand improvement in these 
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wockedings. ‘The first volume is dedicated 
to theoretieal views. The second is prac- 
tical, and discusses criminal and civil ‘le- 
gislation. The third treats de [ Organiza- 
tion Judiciaire, and a@ general summary of 
the whole work. 
Congres de Panama. Par M.DE PRraDt.— 
No event of modern days 1s fraught with 
more perspective results than this cele- 
brated congress, in which America, having 
founded her own freedom on an indestructi- 
ble foundation, guarantees, by herconduct, a 
similar blessing to her southern sister—thus 
shaking the iron thrones of despotism and 
intolerance to their very foundations. ‘The 
objects of this congress were of incalculable 
importance, and some of the points of in- 
tense difficulty for republican legislators to 
meddle with. The chief feature was, a 
public declaration of the justness of their 
cause, anda consequent solemn and-per- 
petual league between the northern and 
southern states of the western world against 
the despotism of Spain. The points on 
religion were lightly handled, and skilfully 
disposed of. The question on slavery 
touched the interests of these republicans, 
and they blundered in their statements, 
were inconsistent in their reasonings, and, 
with the ensign of liberty above their heads, 
and the cry of liberty on their tongues, de- 
clared, that the possession of slaves was to 
be permitted. Weare no raving manumission- 
ists, but we are indignant at such inconsistent 
hypocrisy, and feel contempt for the Ameri- 
cans on this one point. Itis like a festering 
gangrene on the bosom of health and vigour, 
disgusting to behold, and carrying death in 
its aspect, unless it be removed. M. de 
Pradt has felt the grandeur of his subject, 
and allowed it to carry him away in the full 
tide of eloquence, which adds a charm to 
his important and interesting book. 


(Euvres Choisies de Stanislas, roi 
logne, Duc de Lorraine, &c., erieidin Pi 
Notice historique. Par Mme. de Sr, ~ 
— The life of Stanislas Leszczinski is a thy, 
romance, of which there are more in thi 
world than is dreamt of in the Philosopby 
of romance-readers. The reverses of jg, 
tune endured by this extraordinary man ap 
known, and so need no notice here, Asa 
king, a warrior, and a statesman, he js 
worthy of being made a subject for son 
able historian ; and affords an example ¢ 
private worth not to be neglected, sing 
examples are more productive of good thay 
precepts. Let him he contemplated, afte 
years of anxiety and toil, the rulerofa 
state—the protector, the father, and sup. 
porter of the children of the monarch who 
dethroned him, and tl:e idol of his people- 
and his magnanimity must cherish our bet. 
ter feelings. Read his colloquy between a 
European and an inhabitant of an unknow 
island, and his mental vigour and justnes 
of feeling will be highly appreciated. His 
observations on Poland, and “‘ Coup-d’eil 
sur la Russie,"’ are powerful and profound. 
Madame de St. Quen has made a judiciow 
epitome of his voluminous works, which is 
much esteemed in. France. 

La Famille Noire, ou la Traite et Escle. 
vage, par Mme. Sorniz Darn.—All mo- 
derate discussion on this subject, which at 
the same time defends the slave, and does 
not, in theory or practice, tend to injure 
the proprietor of Indian estates, deserves 
to be commended; we therefore al- 
nounce with pleasure the appearance of 
this work among the polite circles of Pans 
The attractive and fervid style will com- 
mand notice, and, we hope, make prose- 
lytes to the cause of gradual, systematic, 
just and judicious measures for the abol- 
tion of slavery. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


A comedy, a tragi-comedy, and two 
afterpieces, one in two acts and the other 
re pass have Leo brought out within the 
ast few weeks in rapid successj is 
oven Pp on at this 

The first, “ Love's Vict 


° »: ° " *s vad A S h 
for Pride,” is a lively, wad, we may ze ; 


truly add, a sterling comedy, from the 
of Mr. Hyde, already favourably known 
the lovers of the drama by his tragedy of 
Alphonsus.” The design of the comed 
1s equally laudable and simple ; it is to shey 
how very foolish it is for a young lady to 
at marriage, for no other reason than 
use she is too proud to be a wife, and 
to teach all hapless lovers who may be 


doomed to a courtship. of such a being, 
is to ensure 


that to “ oppose pride fo pride” 
heroine of the drama, 






a“ victory.” The 





the Princess Diana, heiress to the rich 
duchy of Barcelona, declares to her fathet 
and her numerous suitors, that she will live 
and die a free maiden. Don Cesar, tlre most 
ardent of her adorers, by the advice 
assistance of her secretary Perin (who has 
& mistress and an ally in her maid 
honour, Donna Floretta) finally subdues 
her philosophy. She discovers that she 
= all, but a woman, with all a wake 
nature—confesses her ion, a! 

mits to be—married. This excellent comedy 
belongs rather to the theatrical occurrences 
of a former month, and we are th 

the more brief in its analysis. It was 
got up. Miss Lacy P the Princess 
With great vigour and feeling: C. Kem 
was, as he almost always is, an , 
lover. Jones, as an honest; plotting secre 
tary of the Prinéess, wlio aids all the 
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“homes of Don Cesar, was full of spirited 
sore and Mr. Farren made the most of 
nis wretched part—the blemish of the 
piece—a silly, garrulous, amorous, scorned 
old man, who, with his servant, endowed 
with the most ravenous “ pest of hunger” 
we ever witnessed on the stage, will, we 
trust, be banished from the drama they dis- 
figure, before its reappearance after the 
holidays. } 

Another piece in five acts, called “ The 
Three Strangers,” has been produced at 
this theatre. It is called “a play” in 
the bills, by which term, doubtless, is usu- 
ally meant something neither tragedy nor 
comedy,‘but like the centaurs of ancient 
fable—a compound of two things of most 
opposite natures. The union in the pre- 
sent case was not happy, though the drama 
is a composition which displays no ordinary 
ower, It is founded on the “‘ German’s 
Tale,” one of a collection of stories pub- 
lished some years ago by the Misses Lee, 
and the groundwork of Lord Byron’s 
dramatic poem of Werner. The plot dif- 


® fers little from that of the original tale, or 


from Lord Byron’s version of it. Kruitz-° 
ner, son of the Count Seigen lorf, whose un- 

appeasable anger he has excited by a course 

of disgraceful extravagance, and by a clan- 

destine marriage, has been for many years 

an exile from the parental home. His 

eldest son was given up at an early age to 

the old Count, to be educated as his heir. 

The play opens when Kruitzner (who has 
assumed that name to conceal his rank), 

is sojourning, with his wife Josephine, in 
great poverty, in the decayed wing of an 

ancient palace, granted him as a temporary 
residence by the intendant of a nobleman, 

its owner. Aruitzner is aware that he is 
pursued by the Baron Stralenheim, a pow- 

erful noble, who seeks to deprive him and 
his son of their inheritance. A violent 
storm has laid the whole country under 
water, and three strangers arrive at the 
village where the palace is situated in which 
Kruitzner has obtained a temporary refuge. 
One of the strangers is the Baron Stralen- 
heim; the other two have just-saved him 
from drowning, and rescued a casket con- 
fainmg some valuable property. One of 
these last is a Hungarian; the other is 
Conrad, Kruitzner’s eldest son. Both are 
wnknown to the Baron, who however be- 
comes apprized of the identity of Kruitzner, 
and despatches a messenger to Olmutz 
for a military force to arrest him. The 
messenger is compelled by the floods to re- 
turn, and this affords the intended victim 
leisure to take measures for his immediate 
fight. In the mean time Kruitener, by an 
accident, discovers a spring-door, and 
moving along a secret passage, finds him- 
Self in a chamber where the Baron, alone, 
Is sleeping in a chair, with a large quantity 
of gold, and the open despatches containing 
the order for Kruitzner’s arrest, lying on a 
table before him. Kruitener forbenrs to 
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kill the Baron: but he seizes some rouleaux 
of gold, to. aid him in his escape from this 
mortal foe. He retires, and in‘a subse- 
quent scene meets his son, whom he’ re- 
cognizes, and informs of their common 
danger. Conrad apprizes him that the. 
fact of a theft having been committed has 
transpired, and that suspicion has fallen on 
the Hungarian, who has disappeared, and 
is pursued. Kruitzner, more in shame and 
scorn than in compunction, confesses his 
crime to his son, who leaves him, and soon 
after returns introducing the Hungarian, 
who obtains shelter in the apartments of 
Kruitzner. He is put to sleep in a cham- 
ber adjoining the secret passage. All is 
ready for Kruttzner’s escape, when Conrad 
enters, informs him that the Baron has 
been murdered, and urges his father to in- 
stant flight, to avoid the effect of the sus- 
picions that must immediately light on him. 
The Hungarian is sought for, but has de- 
parted—no one can tell how or whither ; 
and the fourth act closes with the flight of 
Krutizner and his wife. In the fifth act 
Kruitzner appears as the Count Seigendorf,, 
in the castle of his fathers, surrounded with 
all the splendours of a feudal noble. He 
orders a solemn mass to be celebrated for 
the repose of the Baron Stralenheim ; is 
horrified at finding, in the crowd that 
throngs the chapel, the Hungarian, and 
issues orders for his seizure. While he is 
in converse with Conrad, urging the de- 
livery of the Hungarian to justice as the 
Baron’s murderer, from which Conrad en- 
deavours to dissuade him, the Hungarian 
suddenly enters accompanied by a monk, 
and charges Conrad with the murder. 
After some high words, during which Con- 
rad confesses his guilt and offers his sword 
to the Hungarian—the curtaia drops upon 
the group. . 
Such is the plot of this piece, which with 
all its defects shews decided marks of ge- 
nius. A’ want of incident, and a conclusion 
unsatisfactory, even beyond the wonted 
darkness of German fable, are its chief 
defects ; and it must be added that there 
is in the original story but little room-for 
diversity of character, though there is some 
scope for strong and deep emotion The 
rt of Conrad is far from suceessful. He 
wants the bold and decisive villany that in 
the original tale, and in Lord Byron’s Wer- 
her, atones in some sort for the unnaturab 
compound of qualities which make up his 
unaccountable character. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one considerable improvement uporr 
Lord Byron’s version; the seene in the 
Baron’s chamber is acted, not related ; and 
it certainly presents a situation that cannot, 
and that ought rot to be spared. The pas- 
sage in which the father and son recognize 
each other, when the former confesses to 
the latter that he has stooped to the com- 
mission of a theft, and the concluding seene, 
in which Kruitzner discovers that he is the 
father of an. assassin, are wrought up with 
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great power, and gives scope to Mr. Warde 
and Mr. C. Kemble for some vigorous 
acting. Josephine, the wife of Kruizner, 
ye Mrs. Chatterley but little to do, and 
that little not quite within her line. Coo- 
per went through the part of the Hungarian 
with great discretion ; but one or two lighter 
characters, which are introduced no doubt 
to ease the galleries of their horrors, do 
little for the piece. On the whole it pos- 
sesses considerable attractions, and is sus- 
ceptible of much improvement, which it 
will probably receive. Some of the scenes 
are exceedingly beautiful. 

We have not space to analyze two plea- 
sant trifles, one in two acts, taken from 
the French, called “ Twas J; and anc- 
ther “* The Scape- Goat,” a very lively one- 
act piece, in which Mr Farren is exhibited 
as a plagued old tutor. This house has 
continued to attract very crowded au- 
diences ; but the absence of Young is felt 
severely. 

Mr. Serle has appeared several times in 
Hamlet. He possesses, in a very eminent 
degree, taste, judgment, and feeling; but 
he has not yet evinced the powers requisite 
for pourtraying the stronger passsions. But 
he may ripen. He has made some depar- 
tures from established usages in his per- 
formance of Hamlet: for instance, in the 
scene with the Queen, the pictures, instead 
of being held in his hand, are fixed in the 
pannel, or hung on the wall of the apart- 
ment—this change is questionable; but 
in other points his alterations are improve- 
ments. The scene with Ophelia, in which 
Hamlet desires her to “ go to a nunnery,” 
was admirable. We cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Serle, by a little training, may 
overcome those deficiencies in his voice 
under which he sometimes labours rather 
too apparently. He is too good a per- 
former to be spared, and the difficulty of 
ent ata get os ame 
imagined, great as is sometimes 


DRURY LANE. 


_ The ruler of this establishment has re 
tired for a season (and we trust sincerely it 
will be a short one) from the cares of go- 
vernment, but he has yielded the veins’ te 
faithful and able hands. No great exer. 
tions have been yet made to satiate the ze 
of the times for new pieces; but ‘te 
managers have not been idle—Miss Kel] 
Dowton, and lately Liston, are among the 
established campaigners who have been 
added to the corps, and earnest has been 
already given, that in comedy, at least, old 
Drury will fight a tough battle with he 
pe and formidable rival. Much 
- atic cant (it is the most provokin 
ind of cant we know) has been expend dl 
Upon an experiment of Miss Kelly to iv 
ae reading of Lady Teazle. Thi coe 
tas been hitherto performed by we 


as be actress 
who, in their respective days, were “ 
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ladies upon the stage. Mrs. Abingtonig 
the way, and from her time to the. 

Lady Teazle has been a woman of fashion, 
But Miss Kelly finds in the play, that, 9, 
cording to Sir Peter Teazle’s own conies.. 
sion (and surely there can be no better.ay, 
thority), ’twas little more than “six 

since his lady made him the iest of 
men ;’’ she finds that he has been “just hal 
a year on the stool of repentance,”—thy 
his lady was ‘‘ the daughter of a poor cow. 
try squire,”’ that the old gentleman fou 
her “sitting at_ her tambour, -in a ling 
gown, a bunch of keys by her side anj 
her hair combed smoothly over aroll ;” Miss 
Kelly, in short, discovers that Lady Teazk 
had but a few short months to leamal 
that could fit her, and unlearn all that could 
unfit her for a lady of fashion, and natunl- 
ly enough concludes, that it is no offente 
to the genius of Sheridan to give to his he- 
roine something of that air of rusticity, of 
which, if she were a living being, it would 
be almost a miracle were she wholly divest. 
ed. Yet for this a certain herd of critics 
have sounded an alarm, as if the very cit 
del of dramatic taste were stormed, and 
truth and nature were rudely violated by— 
Miss Kelly! ‘There is something that 
sounds like a solecism in these last words; 


and we sincerely hope that this now match ( 
less actress—matchless where native chi 1 
racter breaks from restraint and triumphs k 
over vice and art, as in that scene in the it 
library, the chef-d’auvre of Sheridan, will § 
again try whether there is enough of taste t 
in the town to overcome the established i 
dogmas of a bigotted and unreasonmng t 


ticism. 

Towards the end of last month Mr. 
Inchbald’s three-act drama of the Midnight 
Hour was brought out as an opefa, an 
under the new title of “ The Wager ;” the 
music was composed and selected by Mr. 
T. Cooke, and has considerable meth 
There was no other material alteration 0 
the piece, but it derived great attractio 
from Miss Kelly’s Flora. 

Another opera has been presented # 
this theatre, entitled Leocadea. The story 
is taken from Cervantes, but the drama has 
been performed with. considerable succes 
at Paris, we believe at the Italian 
there. However the plot may suit 4 
reign audience, there has been generally * 
reluctance to admitting such subjects up" 
the British stage: although we think som 
splendid exceptions might be cited, and 
some good reasons given for the allo 
of these themes, under judicious ; 
ment, in thedrama. Leocadea, the heroim® 
four years before the piece is sup 
open, has been met alone by a company é 
intoxicated cavaliers, when she is mistak 
for a frail fair-one known to a com 
of theirs,—is pursued, seized, forced t0# 
neighbouring chateau, and dishon 
She escapes, at the risk of drowning, 0B the 
night of her ruinthenceforward lives ® 
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ati nt—contrives to conceal her shame 
aed gives birth to a boy, named Felix, 
ho is reared by a peasant woman of the 
eighbourhood. Her brother, Philippo, at 
> beginning of the piece, appears as a sol- 
‘er of fortune, a cadet in a regiment of 
hich Don Carlos, enamoured of Leocadea, 
< colonel, and in which Don Fernando, 
ho is upon the point of marrying Leonora, 
he sister of Don Carlos, is captain. This 
marriage, We must observe, has little more 
» do with the story than to give occasion 
» much amusing lamentation by Brancha 
niece to the alcade of the village which is 
he scene of the drama), on finding that she 
sannot share the happiness she sees prepared 
or another, and be married too. She is affi- 
anced to Philippo, but her uncle accidentally 
learns the relationship of the boy Felix to Leo- 
adea, and forbids the union of her brother 
with his niece. This relationship is still far- 
ther confirmed by a burst of maternal fond- 
ness, which Miss Kelly gives, we need not 
say how powerfully, on hearing that the child 
has fallen intoariver. Philippo, who has 
learned the story of his sister’s wrongs in 
a short but pathetic dialogue, in which it 
appears that she does not know the person 
of her undoer, is induced, by the mistake of 
a picture, to fix the crime upon Fernando, 
who has just married the sister of Don 
Carlos. He sends Fernando a challenge 
ina letter; it is read by Don Carlos, who 
kindly enough resolves to fight his brother- 
in-law’s quarrel, rather than allow gall to be 
sipped in the honey-moon. In the mean 
time Leocadea rushes, to prevent the duel, 
into the residence of Don Carlos, where 
the new-married pair have taken up their 
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abode ; she recognizes the apartments .in 
which her ruin was accomplished; Don 
Carlos, who on the night of the debauch had 
not seen her person, finds that he had been 
the guilty perpetrator of Leocadea’s wrongs, 
and the piece closes by his making an 
atonement in marriage. ! 

The whole interest of the drama is sus- 
tained by Leocadea, and a more powerfully 
affecting scene has been seldom witnessed 
on the stage than that with which it closes. 
Miss Kelly’s acting in it is above all praise ; 
and whatever may be thought of the plot, in 
reading or from description, we cannot con- 
ceive how its representation, with such 
acting, can excite any of those unpleasant 
feelings which usually arise from the ap- 
pearance upon the stage of a female sup- 
posed to have met the lot of Leocadea. 

The music, by Auber, adapted by Mr. 
Livius, has great sweetness, and there is.a 
recitative, in the second act, which is given 
with much effect by Horn. 

** A military divertissement,’’ in one act 
(which should be termed a ballet) in which 
the dance never ceases for an instant, 
called *“* The Camp,” has been got up under 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble. It is, like every 
thing of which these accomplished dancers 
have the direction or execution, admirable 
in its way. 

The company of this establishment are 
yet weak in tragedy. A Mr. Priest has 
made a début as Shylock. His voice re- 
quires much management; his syllables 
strike too shortly and hardly on the ear; 
but he is an actor of promise. . His last 
scene and his exit were more than respect- 
able, : 
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NEW MUSIC. 


The Melographicon. 21s. Clementi and 
Co., and Lindsay. ~The title of this work 
is too voluminous to give at length, as it 
comprizes a description of its uses and pro- 
perties, which we shall embody in our no- 
tice. The book, as its name implies, is a 
Vocabulary of musical bars or phrases, some 
selected, but most of them original, divided 
into 16 classes of 12 each, and so contrived 
that any one bar of class A, will dovetail on 
with any phrase of class B, forming a pleas- 
Ing succession of melody; of course every 2 
bars may be varied in 144 different ways, 
and the changes in a song of 16 or 32 bars 
Will be endless. So far the idea is not per- 
fectly new, as the Myriorama, and several 
amusing toys of the same description, de- 
pend on a like principle ; but the execution 
iS SO very superior, and the metrical part 
exhibits so much ingenuity, that it may be 
almost entitled to the claim of originality. 
- ite Gaae Apc novel part of the work 

in correspondi ith 

M.M. New Series, Vou. I. No.l ™ 


the first and second iambic, the anapzstic, 
and the trochaic measures, those species of 
poetry which are most commonly adapted 
to musical composition; so that any poet 
(presuming that he is not a sufficient musi- 
cian to compose an origina] melody), on as- 
certaining what is the peculiar metre, turns 
to that part of the volume, and writing in al- 
phabetical succession his selection of bars, 
will find a complete .air, with a conclud- 
ing symphony and piano-forte accompani- 
ment: he will then place the words under- 
neath the melody ; and the first verse of the 
song will be complete ; of course, all the 
succeeding verses must be arranged to the 
same air. The author professes that the- 
work is not addressed to the profession, 
but to that large majority of amateurs, who 
either want leisure or inclination to make 
themselves acquainted with theory and 
composition, but who nevertheless have a 
taste for poetry and music. We may say 
more: for to the musician who is no peet i 
M ; 
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. as useful, as to the poet who is un- 
wuilled in the mysteries of sweet sounds. It 
is on the whole a most useful, ingenious and 
elegant work, and will, we are sure, be- 
eome a favourite in every musical family. a 

“ Farewell the last fond Hope that clung,’ 

from Lilla. G. Weigl ; adapted by B. rd 
vius, Esq. 1s. 6d. Goulding and D Al 
maine.—This elegant and pathetic little air 
in G minor was sung by Miss Paton, with 
that simplicity that ought to be its prevailing 
feature, and was to us the most pleasing 
air in the opera; it possesses a good deal 
of originality without being laboured. 

“ Tt is the Lady of Kienast Tower.” Bal- 
lad, sung by Miss Love, in Ditto. 2s. Do. 
—A very effective and pleasing little song, 
in the old ballad style. The legend has 
been ably poetized by Planché, and the 
tout ensemble is well adapted for a chamber 
air. 

* The Day inthe East is appearing.” Ca- 
vatina, sung by Miss Paton, in Ditto. 1s.6d. 
Ditto—There is an effort at originality in 
this song, which, as all efforts do in matters 
of taste and feeling, has failed in effect. 
Some of the passages are sweet and playful, 
but if we ever allow ourselves to be led 
away by them fora moment, we are sure 
to be startled by some crudity, some strain- 
ing after novelty, which instantly destroys 
the train of ideas: the odd mixture of trip- 
lets with the common time is borrowed 
from Weber. The second soprano of the 
canon, in the Freischiitz, has precisely the 
same movement. We are sorry that it is 
necessary to accuse so respectable a house 
as Messrs. Goulding and Co. of careless- 
ness, but there are a very great number of 

inaccuracies in the printing of this piece. 

“ Ere thou wert false.”” Canzonet, sung by 
Miss Stephens, composed by Sola. 1s. 6d. 
Paine and Hopkins.—Perhaps if Mr. Sola 
had said compiled, instead of composed, we 
should have been more inclined to have 
given credit to him ; be this as it may, the 
song is very lively and elegant, in the Polo- 
naise style, and rather in the manner of 
—“s~ ; 2 on a _ be a favourite. 

‘“ ven Laura hi blushi Che has 
Ballad, G. A. Hodson. 1s. Fabio au) Hop. 
kins. “‘ Never will I love.” Ballad, Do. 1s. 
Ditto.—If we could possibly find two bars 
together, in either of these songs, to which 
Mr. Hodson had any thing like a claim, 


we should be happy to notice so eventful a 


circumstance. That not being the case, we 


must be silent—perhaps it is for the best: in 

some cases, silence is mercy. Query : is 

the acting partner in the house of Messrs. 

ss - «A poe any = of a musician ? 
eauty, sweet e ing t ~ 

ba ee ring treasure.” Bal- 


nes, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 1s, 

Paine and Hopkins.—A pleasing a a 
gant air; the subject not very original, but 
treated in a masterly manner, 
rte that have been introduced are 
chaste and appropriate, with the exception 
of the fourth bar of the symphony, which 





. Horn. 2s. 
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is awkward and crude: the 
very respeetably, though we onalvene 
it bears any strong traces of a graduate jy 
the spe Hatt 

How Roses came ” Dueito 
posed by C. Horn. 2s. Wm. Hien 
very good duet in the old style, 
as we should imagine, for a tenor and 
though both the parts, as published, are; 
the treble cleff. It is quite a rarity now. 
days to meet with a figured bass; we gry 
it as we would an old acquaintance; thy 
composition is generally in the imitatip 
style, and, by its general effect, brings ty 
our mind “ Bibo,” and all the bijour of ty 
olden time. We thank Mr. Horn for th 
pleasure he has procured us by the remiiniy 
cence. 

‘¢ Adieu, Marinetto.”’ Ballad, rung 
Mr. Horn in the Wedding Present. C.F. 

Wm. Horne.—A very pretty 
little light simple ballad in § time, withow 
any pretensions but of being simple a 
natural, both of which it will amply full. 

PIANO-FORTE. 

Exercises for the Piano-Forte, by Chas 
H. Rink; edited by J. Clark. 10s.6t 
Goulding.—This work is curious on seven! 
accounts, first as being the production d 
the great German organist and contraput 
tist, and secondly as the only introductory 
work of instruction written expressly fo 
two or more pupils in the same family, and 
consisting almost entirely of duets. His 
idea of the advantage of beginners practit 
ing with another person, in order to keep 
them steady in time, was very probably the 
origin of that branch of Logier’s system, fot 
this work has been long known on the cor 
nent, though the English edition has bit 
lately made its appearance. The exercises, 
both on time and fingering, are good; tle 
duets beautiful, and well calculated to im 
prove the taste of a tyro in the art. | 

Three Rondos for the Piano-Forte; ' 
57. J. Moschelles. 6s. Goulding and D 
maine.— These three brilliant rondos # 
composed expressly for the publisher, on 
themes, in the German operatta Dre | 
Wiener in Berlin.” The first is mot 
practicable than either of the latter: the 
subjects are elegant; the second, 
commences about half way down the second 
page, particularly so. The second rondo 
is as beautiful as scientific; the thie 
extravagantly wild, and the theme is #1 
style which we cannot consider app 
to the instrument ; but they are all col i 
sitions of a very high order, im point 
merit, and are too difficult for any pem=™ 
properly to appreciate without de 
more time to them than we are able t0. 

Thirteenth Fantasie, in which th 
duced the popular air, the Wealth 4% 
Cottage. On. 134.) Ferd. Ries. 
ing and D’ Almaine. — The in ct 
movement in G minor is highly SP 
and characteristic: a very sims 
to one in the Freischiitz is made use # 
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of the second page; towards the 
roe gree introduction, the subject of a 
march which occurs 1n the subsequent part 
of the lesson is introduced in the bass 
with great effect. The theme is, in our 
opinion, ill chosen ; it is a trifling and com- 
lace air by Reeve from Paul and 
Virginia ; but the four variations are such 
as might be expected from the composer, 
original and beautiful : after the fourth, Mr. 
Ries introduces a march, which, by-the-bye, 
is, note for note, the quick movement in 
Braham’s quartetto, “‘ Mild as the Moon- 
beams ;”” surely the source ought to have 
been acknowledged from which it was bor- 
rowed. The lesson is wound up in a very 
masterly manner by @ re-introduction of 
the first movement, and forms altogether a 
very finished composition, almost of the 
first class. 

Variations on a Theme in the Opera of 
Cenerentola, by Don Mathew Ferrers. 1s. 6d. 
Paine and Hopkins.—The variations are 
simple and well constructed, and the theme 
pleasing. Compared with the last pieces 
we have been noticing, this lesson is com- 
paratively easy ; indeed, with the exception 
of the last variation, we might say posi- 
tively so. The name of the composer 
strikes us as completely English ; how does 
he happen to answer the title of Don? we 
trust it is not a ruse of the publishers. 

FLUTE. 

A First Concretino for the Flute, intro- 
ducing the favourite airs, “ Le Portrait 
charmant,” “ C’est ? Amour,” and “Le Petit 
Tambour,” by C. Nicholson. 4s. T. Lind- 
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say. A Second do. do., introducing “ The 
aid of Lodi,” and “ Fra tanti angoscie,” 
4s. These are the two first numbers of a set 
of twelve, which, when completed, will form 
a standard work for the instrument of the 
greatest merit. The flute, which is princi- 
pal throughout, though brilliant and in the 
style of a concerto, is not difficult, and the 
piano-forte accompaniment easy and effec- 
tive. In order to give as much variety as 
possible, the composer has generally intro- 
duced three popular airs into each piece : an 
andante with embellishments, an air with 
variations, and a rondo brillante. The two 
specimens before us are exquisite, and if 
the author continues as he has begun, the 
sale of the work must be immense, 

A second Melange from Der Freischiitz, 
tncluding the Polacca, Adagio, Hunting Cho- 
rus, and Finale. Composed and arranged by 
T. Lyndsay. 4s. Lyndsay.—A Third ditt 
including the first movement of the Overture, 
“ Through the Forests,” oe Song, 
Laughing Chorus, and Waltz. 0. do. 
—These are very elegant arrangements, 
and contain a good deal of original matter, 
which is well interwoven with the original 
subjects. The piano-forte, which is obligato, 
is by Cuner, Mus. Bac.; and proceeding as 
it does from two persons who thoroughly 
understand their instruments, the tout en- 
semble cannot fail to be pleasing. 

FourthMelange, from IlCrociato inEgytto, 
T. Lindsay. 3s.—The same character that 
we have bestowed on the last two numbers 
will suffice,ynamely,that the selection is good 
and the arrangement excellent. 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


Patents granted. 

To Augustus Count de la Garde, of St. 
James’s-square, Pall Mall, for a certain 
improved machinery for breaking or_pre- 
paring hemp, flax, and other fibrous ma- 
terlals—Sealed 24th November—6 months 
for enrolment. 

To Joseph Eve, of Liverpool, engineer, 
for his invention of an improved steam 
engine—24th November—6 months. 

To Henry King, of Norfolk-street, Com- 
mercial-road, and William Kingston, of 
Portsmouth Dock Yard, for improved fids 
for topmasts, bowsprits, and all other 
masts and spars to which the use of the fid 
's applied—26th November—6 months. 

To Richard Jones Tomlinson, of Bristol, 
a ier an improved frame-work for 

S and o — 
wabeneé os — purposes—26th No- 
a, Mare Lariviere, of Princes-square, 
tain neton, Surrey, machinist, for a cer- 

nm gpa ~ be applied to stamps, fly 
r other presses for perforatin 
metal plates, and for the saladiian a 


such perforated metal plates to various useful 
purposes—28th November—6 months. 

To William Pope, of Ball Alley, Lom- 
bard-street, mathematician, for certain im- 
provements on wheeled carriages — 3d 
December—6 months. . 

To William Pope, of Ball Alley, Lom- 
bard-street, mathematician, for certain im- 
provements in making, mixing, compound- 
ing, improving, or altering the article of soap 
—3d December—6 months. 

To Henry Berry, of Abchurch-lane, 
merchant, for securing volatile or other 
fluids, and concrete or other substances, in 
various descriptions of bottles and vessels 
—3d December—6 months. 

To Ezekiel Edmonds, of Bradford, 
Wilts, clothier, for improvements on ma- 
chines for scribbling and carding sheep's 
wool, cotton, or any fibrous articles re- 
quiring such process—3d December — 6 
months, 

To John Beever, of Manchester, for an 
improved gun-barrel--3d December — 6 
months. ' | p 
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=. List of Expiring and New Patents. (Jay, 


To Edmund Lascombe, of East Stone- 
house, Devon, for a method of manufac- 
turing or preparing an oil or oils extracted 
from certain vegetable substances, and the 
application thereof to gas-light and other 
purposes—6th December—6 months. 

‘To John Phillips Beavan, of Clifford- 
street, Middlesex, for an invention of a 
cement for building and other purposes— 
7th December—6 months. 

To Francis Halliday, of Ham, Surrey, 
Esquire, for certain improvements in machi- 
nery to be acted upon by steam—9th De- 
cember—6 months. 

To Joseph Chesseborough Dyer, of 
Manchester, for certain improvements In 
machinery for making wire cards for carding 
woollen, cotton, tow, and other fibrous 
substances of the like nature, and also cer- 
tain improvements on amachine for shaving 
and preparing leather used in making such 
cards—9th December—6 months. 

To Robert Addams, of Theresa Terrace, 
Hammersmith, for his method of propel- 
ling or moving carriages of various descrip- 
tions on turnpike, rail, or other roads—1 4th 
December—6 months. 

To Matthew Ferris, of Longford, Mid- 
dlesex, for his improvements on presses or 
machinery for printing cotton and other 
fabrics—14th December—6 months. 

To James Ashwell Tabor, of Jewin- 
street, Cripplegate, for having discovered 
means for indicating the depth of water in 


ships and vessels—14th December—2 
months. 


A List of the Patents, which, having been 
granted in January 1812, will expire in 
the present Month of January, viz. 

13. To Robert Webster, of Mount-fields, 
Shrewsbury, Salop, for an improved portable 
mangle. 

13. To William Nicholson, of Blooms- 
bury-square, Middlesex, for an improved 
method of suspending the bodies of carriages. 

15. To Jasper A. Kelly, of Kentish- 


_— “aon for improvements in the 
construction of arches in buildings 
erections. Bian 
20. To John Taylor, ju 
) 1.5 Of Ch 
Derbyshire, for a iu rm 0 


erbyshire, machine for prenari 
wicks for dip candles tesa 4 









































20. To John Raffield, of Edward-stree 
Middlesex, for an apparatus. to attag : 
fire-stoves for removing cinders and tik, 
without diffusing their dust in rooms, 

20. To Jacob Zink, of Glove-road, yy 
dlesex, for manufacturing improved Bris 
verdegris.—See our 33d vol. p. 475. 

20. To George White, of Worth 
Sussex, for an improved method of preventy 
accidents from carriages. 

20. To Andrew Patten, of Hulme, j 
Lancashire, and Charles Hankinson, g 
Hale, in Cheshire, for improving % 
tanning of leather, by the use of pyrohgnen 
or wood acid.— See our 34th vol. p. 40). 

23. To George Dodd, of V 
Surrey, for the application of steam ad 
machinery, to heat and move wines, beer, it, 
in cellars, stores, &c.—See our 33d wi 
p. 457. 

23. To John Beale, of Chad’s-row, Mii 
dlesex, for a machine to cut trunnes ¢ 
iles, &c. 

23. To William Onions, of Paulton, & 
merset, for a new engine to be wrought b 
steam, or other power. ; 

23. To Richard Rowland, of Bristo, 
Somerset, for improving ship's steerm 
wheels, binnacles, and compasses, and 
ing the same and the cabin with one lampe 
candle, and for preserving candles in li 
climates. 

23. To George Babb, of Bordesky, 
Warwickshire, for new methods of making 
files, plane-irons, fire-irons, §¢- 

25. To John Browne, of Mile-end, Mit 
dlesex, for an improved pocket. 

28. To Joseph Cartwright, of Arunée- 
street, Middlesex, for a material w 
to make spoons. 

28. To Mare J. Brunel, of Chelsea, im 
improvements on saw-mills. ial 

28. To Philip Chell, of Birminghult, 
Warwickshire, for improvements in gw 
motion to machinery, and in raising wale 

28. To Charles Grole, of Leicester-piat, 
Middlesex, for improvements in musical tt 
struments, actuated by friction on mel 
substances. 

28. To Allen Taylor, of Barking; Essth 
for an engine for grinding corn, 4 
purposes. | 








WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


an pie IN THE PRESS, 
€ collected Works of Dr Edw 

erate, with a memoir of the iatner. 
y A. Chaloner, Esq. F.R.S., are an. 
——— for publication, in 6 vols, Svo » 
rnard Barton has in the press a y 
ume of Devotional Verses x 

The Dome er; 


omestic Preacher - i 
courses from the MSS. of sabe Pte 
Nimisters, is announced fo 


Sketches of Portuguese + sewamgose 


Manners, Cos- 












tume, and Character (with engravings) 
announced for speedy publication. 
A volume of Sermons by the late Dr 
Doddridge, is announced as in the pres , 
The author of “ Lasting Impression 
announces The Peerless Peer, or the - 
tunes of Orlando. ; 
The Fourth Part of Mr. Bellamy’ 
Translation of the Bible, is neatly ‘ 
Barmard Trollope, Esq., has a volume 
poems nearly ready for publication. 
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The Life of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 

d. Answer, adapted to the 

hension of young persons, and in- 

om as a class-book for schools, ora 

reading-book for families ; by a Layman : 
is announced for speedy publication. 

The Story of Isabel, by the author of 
«“ [he Favourite of Nature,’’ will be pub- 
lished in a few days. : 

The Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Anspach will be ready in-a few days. 

Mr. Walter, one of the Librarians of 
the British Museum, is preparing for pub- 
lication a translation of Niehbur’s His- 
tory of Rome. ; ’ ; 

Mr. George Cruikshank has just finished 
a series of etchings, for the illustration of 
a second volume of “ German Popular 
Stories.” 

Hours at Home, by Mrs. Cornwell Baron 
Wilson,are announced for publication in 8vo. 

Early in February will be published, 
Part I. of a Catalogue of Old Books for 
1826, comprizing various collections re- 
cently purchased in Spain, Italy, France, 
Germany, and Holland; combining nu- 
merous specimens of the early printers, 
among which are many lexicons, grammars, 
bibles, and singular works, with copper 
and wood engravings, not hitherto de- 
scribed by bibliographers ; a few early books 
printed on vellum, some rich illuminated 
missals, valuable historical works in various 
languages, including many on Northern 
literature ; a fine collection of books of 
prints, useful and rare classics: as also 
Editio Principes, works from the Aldine 
and Elzevir presses, and a valuable collec- 
tion of works in the English language. 

A Digest of the Evidence taken before 
the Select Committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament appointed to inquire into 
the State of Ireland, is preparing for the 
press, in two volumes 8vo., accompanied 
by historical and explanatory notes. 

The Rey. Jerome Alley has in the press, 
Vindicia Christiane: or, a Comparative 
Estimate of the Genius and Tendency of 
the Greek, the Hindu, the Mahometan, 
and the Christian religions. 

Early in January will be published, 
“The Prospect” and other poems, in a 
pocket volume. 

‘ We understand that the author of 

Tales of the O’ Hara Family” is engaged 
on a historical novel. 

A Quarterly Journal will shortly be 
commenced at Chepstow, entitled ‘* Oes 
Lyfr Cymreig,” the Welsh Chronicle, 
and Archaiological and Bibliographical 
Journal : forming a ‘museum of rare, 
Valuable, and interesting tracts, MSS. 
and other communications and papers 
oa are not generally known, illustrative 
of the early history, antiquities, and bard- 
‘sm of Wales .and the Marches; _inter- 
Spersed with critical and glossarial notes and 


inquiri . 
ek The a number will appear in 






List of Works in the Press. ‘ 


The Rev. Alfred Bishop, of Ringwood, 
will shortly publish ‘‘ Christian Memorials 
of the Nineteenth Century; or,. Select 
Evangelical Biography for the last twenty- 
five years.” 

The Rey. T. H. Horne is preparing for 
publication, a new edition of his manual, 
entitled ‘‘ Deism refuted, or, plain Reasons 
for being a Christian,” being an analysis of 
the first volume of his “ Introduction to 
the critical Study of the Scriptures.” 

The Rey. R. Hoblyn will shortly publish 
a Translation of the first Georgic of Virgil, 
with notes and explanations. 

In a few days will be published, The 
Father's Guide in the selection of a school 
for his son : being a short account of all the 
schools in England from which scholars 
have a claim to fellowships, scholarships, 
exhibitions, or other honours and Emolu- 
ments in the two Universities ; by a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 

The first number of a new monthly work 
of some originality of pretention, entitled 
the “ Time-Piece,” wil appear on the Ist 
of March. 

A volume of ‘* Early Metrical Tales,” 
including the History of Sir Egeir, Sir 
Gryme, and Sir Gray Steel, is in the press. 

The prospectus of a new work by M. 
Ciampi, entitled Italia in Pollonia, has been 
published at Florence. It is the result of 
the residence of the author at Warsaw, and 
of his particular. occupations in Italy as a 
corresponding member of the Royal Com- 
mission of Public Instruction in the King- 
dom of Peland ; and it will contain a bisto- 
ry of all the religious, political, and scien- 
tific relations existing between the two 
countries. 

Messrs. Fusi and Stella, of Milan, con- 
tinue the publication of Popular Histori- 
cal Abridgments. Among those which they 
have lately put forth, are, The History of 
the Russian Empire, in six small volumes, 
by the Chevalier Compagnori, already well 
known by several valuable works; The 
History of the Crusades, in two volumes, 
by M. Bertolotti; The History of Portu- 
gal, in two volumes, by the same author ; 
and The History of Holland, in three 
volumes, by Leonard Sanvitali. The work 
now amounts to a hundred and fifteen 
volumes. 

The Rey. R. W. Hamilton, one of the 
Vice- Presidents of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society, has nearly ready for 
publication an Essay on Craniology. 

The Miscellanist of Literature, for 1826, 
selected from the best books of the past 
year, will be ready for publication towards 
the close of the month. 

The first number of Bolster’s Quarterly 
Magazine will appear in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, on the Ist of February. 

Dr. Annott is preparing for publication 
a work entitled “‘ Medical Physics.” 

In the course of the month will be, pub- 
lished.a second:edition of the Remains and 
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86 List of Works in the Press. 


Memoir of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
author of the Poem on the Burial of Sir 
John Moore, by the Rev. J. A. Russel. 

The Rev. T. M \\, President of Wy- 
mondley College, is preparing for the press 
a continuation of his Studies in History, 
in one 8vo. vol., which will contain “ Ele- 
ments of the History of Philosophy and 
Science,” from the earliest authentic re- 
cords to the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

A new historical novel, entitled Henry 
the Fourth, is just ready for publication. 

Mr. J. H. Wiffen announces The Spa- 
nish Anthology, being a translation of the 
choicest specimens of the Spanish Poets, 
with their biographical notices, in one vol., 
uniform with the works of Gorcilasso. 

Mr. Alaric A. Watts has in the press, 
Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems. 

Sketches selected from the Note-Book 
of the late Charles Hamilton, Esq., by T. 
K. Hervey, author of Australia, are an- 

nounced for speedy publication. 

The Travellers, or Adventures on the 
Continent, in three vols. post 8vo., is 
preparing for publication. 

Mr. William Robért Whatton (of Man- 
chester) has nearly ready for the press an 
important work, entitled, Lancastrenses I]- 
lustres, or Historical and Biographical 
Memoirs of Illustrious Natives of the Pa- 
latine County of Lancaster, with Genealo- 
gical and Heraldic Observations. 

Woodstock: a Tale of the Long Par- 
liament ; by the author of “ Waverly,” 
“Tales of the Crusaders,” &c., will be 
published on the 25th of January. 

Two. new parliamentary works are an- 
nounced for annual publication, entitled, 
Reports of the Parliamentary Proceedings 
of the last Session, systematically arranged 
and criticised.— Also, Abstracts of all the 
important Papers presented during the 
session. 

Mr. Bowles has in the press, a Repl 
to the last pamphlet of Me Renees ba 
also some observations on the last Quarter- 
ly Review, relative to Pope, both of which 
will shortly make their appearance. 

The third volume of the Works of 
Canova, in Sculpture and Modelling, en- 
graved in outline by Henry Moses, has 
been for some time in preparation. It will 

consist of six double parts, each containin 
ten engravings, with descriptions from the 
italian of the Countess Albrizzi. The first 
—_ is Feo to appear in January, 
a r on e i 
month, until comple eo very succeeding 

The third and fourth of 
Northwick’s Selection of Ancient Pree 
drawn by Del Frate, a distinguished pupil 
wil ans beady eee 

soon . . . 
bee by Dr. Nochden y- The descriptions 
; © volumes of the History of Painti 
in Italy, from the period of the Revival & 
the Fine Arts, to the end of the Eighteenth 
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Century, translated from the original 
of the Abbate Luigi Lanzi, by Tw 
Roscoe, Esq., will speedily be : 
and five volumes demy 8vo. will complet 
the work. | 

Sir Walter Scott’s Life of 
will probably be ready for publication aboy 
the end of next autumn. 

N. T. Carrington, author of The Bank 
of Tamar, has in the press, Dartmoor, , 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 12 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A Catalogue of an extensive Collection Fe 
of Books; comprizing many valuable works lic 
in Divinity, Classics, and general Literature, pis 
By T. Stevenson. Cambridge. 8vo, 2s. 6i, 
A Catalogue of a miscellaneous Collec. 
tion of Books, ancient and modern, in the . 
various departments of Literature. By J. . 
Heaton. Leeds. , 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Browi, P 
and Green’s Catalogue of Old Books, Put . 
I. for 1826. pi 
Bibliotheca Selectissima, a Catalogue of “ 
Books printed in the fifteenth century. 5. b 
BIOGRAPHY. p 
Memoirs of Jane Taylor. 2 vols. ct 
8Svo. 16s. aca I 
Mary Queen of Scots : her Persecutions,’ i 
Sufferings, and Trials, from her Birth til 7 
her Death. 7s. 6d, a. I 
A General and Heraldic Dictionary o 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom, for the Year 1826. By J. Burke, f 


Esq. 8vo. £1. 4s. ’ 
Autobiographical Memoirs of Ferdinand 
Franck. Inapocket volume. 4s. | 
The Remains of John Briggs, late Ed- 
ae of the Lonsdale Magazine. 12mo, % 
The Life of Erasmus, with historical 
Remarks on the state of Literature between 
the Tenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
C. Butler, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICS, : 
P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica; contall- 
ing an Ordo and interlineal ‘Translation & 
companying the Text ; a treatise on Latin 
Versification ; and references to a Scanning 
Table. By P. A. Nuttall, L-. 
DRAMA, : 
Love’s Victory, or a School for Pride; 
a comedy, in five acts. By George H 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Shakspeare’s Plays, in one very small 
pocket volume, printed by Corrall, and e0- 
bellished with a vignette of “ Shakspeal? 
between Tragedy and Comedy,” and @ set 
wendy Mnecne £1. Is.. or, illustrated 
wi engravings, £2. 2s. : 
Another’ Edition, with 38 engravilgs 
principally from designs by Stothard, » 
9 oe small volumes. Prt the 
yula, a » in five acts, 
French of ae By H. Brandreth, 
Jun. Esq. a.m. 5s. 6d. 
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Three Strangers; a play, in five 
ms a performed at the Theatre Royal 
Covent-Garden. By Harriet Lee. 

EDUCATION. alte 
lic Dictionary, in Two 2 4. 
Rete English; 2. English and Gae- 
lic. By R. A. Armstrong, A.M. 4to. £3. 
13s. 6d. 

Elements of Stenography, an essay on 
the principles of that ingenious and valua- 
ble Art. ByJ- Bennett, author of Short- 
hand Explained, and Short-hand Exercises. 
12mo. 2s. 

The Complete Governess: a system of 
Female Education equally adapted for pub- 
lic establishments and private families, on a 
plan entirely new. 10s. 6d. 

Mant’s Rhymes for Ellen. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Panoramic View of Liverpool, on two 
sheets drawing colombier. £1. 11s. 6d. 

The Progress of Cant, drawn and etched 
by the Author of “‘ Odes and Addresses 
to Great People.” Large sheet. 7s. 6d. 

Part I. of an original series of designs, 
entitled The Union Shakspeare. Intended 
to illustrate the plays of the immortal Bard, 
by the united talents of the most eminent 
painters and engravers. 

Half a Dozen Hints on Picturesque 
Domestic Architecture: in a series of de- 
signs for gate lodges, gamekeepers’ cottages, 
and other rural residences. By T. F. 
Hunt. 4to. 15s. ; or £1. 1s. India proofs. 

HISTORY. 

A History of the Roman Emperors, 
from the Accession of Augustus to the 
Fall of the last Constantine. By C. Elton, 
Esq. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Greece in 1825: being the Journals of 
James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and 
= H. Humphreys, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England during the Reign of 
Henry the Eighth. By Henry Soames, 
M. A. 2vols. Svo. £1. 10s. 

English Stories, third series : illustrating- 
the progress of the Reformation under the 
— Princes. By Maria Hack. 12mo. 

8. 
Part I., containing 10 plates, of a Chro- 
nological Series of Ancient Baptismal 
Fonts, engraved by R. Roberts, from 
Drawings by Mr. Francis Simpson, Jun., of 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, with letter-press 
descriptions. Imperial 8vo. 10s. or proofs, 
demy 4to. 16s, 


atone Annual Register for 1824. 

LAW. . 

ee at Large. Vol. 10. 4to. £2. 

yo, Pp ~ - on the Bankrupt Law. Royal 

pres on the Bankrupt Act. 8vo. 6s, 

- igh and Dalzell on Conversion of 
perty. Royal 8vo. £ lL. 12s. 


gi etman’s Common Law. Royal 8vo. 
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Petersdorff’s Abridgment of Common 
Law Reports. Royal 8vo. vol. 3. 
£1. lls. 6d. ' 

MEDICINE, 


A Review of the different Modern Ope- 
rations performed on the Eyes. By Wil- 
liam Cleoburey. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Arterial 
System. By T. Turner. 8vo. 8s, 

The Anatomy of the Foetal Brain ; with 
a comparative exposition of its structure in 
Animals. By F. Tiedemann. Translated 
from the French of A. J. L. Jourdan, by 
W. Bennett, M.pv. To which are added, 
some late Observations on the influence of 
the Sanguineous System over the develop- 
ment of the Nervous System in general. 
8Svo. 12s. 

Researches into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Dropsy in the Brain, Chest, Ab- 
domen, Ovarium, and Skin. By J. Ayre, 
M.D. S8vo. 8s. 

Part I. of a Series of Myographical’ 
Plates on a peculiar construction, contain- 
ing the muscles of the anterior and posterior 
parts of the thigh, leg, and foot. By E. W. 
Tuson. Folio, 12s. plain, 18s. coloured. 

Sketches of the most prevalent Diseases 
of India, comprizing a treatise on the epi- 
demic Cholera of the East, &c. Svo. 18s. 

Original Experiments and Practical Ob- 
servations on Hydrophobia and Canine 
Madness. By R. White, Esq. Surgeon, of 
Brighton. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., 
F.R.S. Surgeon to the King, &c. &c. on cer- 
tain proceedings connected with the esta- 
blishment of an anatomical and surgical 
school at Guy’s Hospital. By J. H. Green, 
F.R.S. 3s. 

Johnson’s Further Observations on the 
Leech. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Laconics : or the Best Words of the Best 
Authors. Part III. With portraits of Ad- 
dison, Pope, Johnson, Franklin, and Gold- 
smith. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Janus: or the Edinburgh Literary Al- 
manack. Post 8vo. 12s. 

The Domestic Account-Book, designed 
upon a new and simple plan, for entering 
the various items of daily expenditure un- 
der their respective heads. Feap. fol. 9s. 

Varieties of Literature : being selections 
from the Portfolio of the late John Brady, 
Esq. the Author of the “ Clavis Calenda- 
ria.’ Post 8vo. 8s. 

No. I. of the Weekly Journal of Science 
and the Arts. 6s. ‘ 

The Beauties of Sheridan, consisting of 
selections from his Poems, Dramas, and 
Speeches. By A. Howard. In one vol. 
royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Statements respecting the Profits of 
Mining in England, considered in relation 
to the prospects of Miningin Mexico. In 
a letter to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
M.P. By J. Taylor. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Influence of Interest and Prejudice 
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upon Proceedings in Parliament, stated and 
illustrated by what has been done in mat- 
ters relative to education, religion, the 
poor, the corn laws, joint-stock companies, 
the Bank of England, banking companies, 
and taxes. Svo. 7s. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Assurance, 
in which the.statutes and judicial decisions 
affecting unincorporated joint-stock com- 
panies, &c. &c. are fully considered and 
explained. By F.. Blayney, author of a 
Treatise on Life Annuities. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Colquitt’s Essays on Geology and Astro- 
nomy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Twelve Lectures on select Subjects in 
Natural Philosophy. By John Jackson. 
12mo. 7s. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 

Stories for Christmas Week. 2 vols. 
I2mo. 14s, 

November Nights, a series of tales, &c. 
By the Author of Warreniana. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Discarded Son. 5 vols. 12mo. 39s. 

Mirror of the Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Granby. A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
27s. 

Christmas Tales for 1825. J]2mo. 7s. 
To be continued annually. 

A Legacy for Young Ladies, consisting 
of miscellaneous pieces in prose and verse. 
By the late Mrs. Barbauld. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The New Doll, or Grandmamma’s Gift, 
with six plates. Half-bound. 4s. 

A Wreath from the Emerald Isle: a 
New Year’s Gift for 1826. 5s. ina case. 

Hebrew Tales, selected and translated 
from ancient Hebrew works. Foolscap 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Subaltern: originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. _12mo. 7s. 

POETRY, 

Julia, or the Pilgrim, a fragment ; 
with other poems. 

Poetic Hours, consisting of poems, ori- 
ginal and translated,’ stanzas for music, &e., 
&e. By G. F. Richardson. Post 8vo. 8s. 

The Saviour, a poem, founded on the 
Rev. Samuel Wesley’s Life of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By a 
Clergyman. 1]2mo. 7s. 

The Fourth Volume of Mr. Rose’s 


Translation of the Orlando Furioso: - Poy 
Svo. ' 9s. 6d: - 

The Seven First Cantos of the Messiah, 
By F. T. Klopstock. Translated ‘into 
English verse. _8vo. 10s. 6d. s 

The Songs of Scotland, ancient: ang 
modern, illustrated with notes, a -critical 
introduction, and characters -of the most 
eminent writers of Scotland. -By A. Cun. 
ningham.: In 4 vols. post 8vo. £1. 16s. 

THEOLOGY. duh 

Gurney’s Essays on Christianity. Syo, 
10s. 6d. ; 

The Domestic Preachers. 2 vols. 12mo. 
8s. 

Suspirium Sanctarum, or Holy Breatb- 
ings; a series of prayers for every day. in 
the month. By a Lady. S8vo._ 8s. 

Whately’s Essays on Religion. 7s. 

The Book of Churches and Sects; or, 
the opinions of all. denominations of ,Chris- 
tians differing from the Church of England 
traced to their source. By the: Rev. T. 
C. Boone. 8vo.. 14s. eel 

Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, 
and Practical Operation of ‘Christianity. 
By J. J. Gurney. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons of the late Rev. John Jortia, 
D.D. Archdeacon of London, Rector of 
St. Dunstan in the East, and Vicar’ of 
Kensington. Abridged by the Rev.. G. 
Whittaker, M.A. formerly of, Brasen-nose- 
College, in Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 

_ Christian’s Retirement, or Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of the Heart. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. W. Carus Wilson, 
M.A. Vol. II. 12mo. . 5s. vi 

Tracts, by the Rev. W. Carus Wilson, 
M.A. I2mo. 2s. ) 

Ministerial Zeal ; a sermon, by the Rey. 
W. Carus Wilson, M.A. Is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. ‘ 

The Mission to Siam and Hué, the Ca- 
pital of Cochin China, in the years 1821-2. 
From the Journal of the late George Fin- 
layson, Esq. ; with a Memoir of the At- 
thor, by Sir T. S. Raffles, F.R.S. 8v0- 
15s. 

An Autumn in Greece: and, Greece to 
the Close of 1825. The former by H. 
L. Bulwer, Esq.; the latter by a Resident 


with the Greeks, recently arrived. .8v0. 
10s. 6d. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





From the odium which the proceedings 
of — gt mag speculators have cast 
upon all joint stock companies, some mos 
respectabdl@ Associations, ‘each as ~wunecoel. 
culated to be most beneficial to the com- 
munity, have suffered materially. One of 
these is the Thames Arch-way Company, 


of the success of which, from the abilities 


the engineer, no rational 
Of the nature 


of Mr. Brunel, 
doubt can be entertained. 






of his design, and manner of proceeding 
an ample account has already been given i@ 
this journal ; but whatever may be thoug 

of the merit of the design, the following 
one, which was submitted to the company 
in question, may be thought worthy-of 10- 
sertion. It is, to put down by’ means 4 
strong coffers, a grooved stone tunnel 
through the river. ‘The proposed: tunnel ' 
be built of key-stones, four feet thick, n@ 
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-barrel form, 


twenty-seven feet wide in 
a brick gun-barrel drain three 
feet wide and nine inches thick, inside the 
tunnel, is to be carried in the same direction 
as the tunnel from the centre to the rise, 
where it must go through, and from thence 
he made eighteen inches thick to the drift- 
way, which must be sunk lower towards 
the shaft, togive ita propercurrent. The 
interior of the tunnel is a matter of fancy ; 
a foot-path on the one side of double the 
width, or one in the centre, and the car- 
riages to pass on each side, raised about ten 
inches above the carriage-way, May answer 
every purpose, and save considerable ex- 

nse. The tunnel to be lighted with gas. 
The top of the tunnel, on this plan, will be 
on the average about five feet under the bed 
of the river, in some places more, in others 
not so much ; and the whole will occupy a 
space of about forty feet in the river, which 
wil! be little or no obstruction to the navi- 
gation. Estimating the length of the car- 
riage-way at 1183 feet in the tunnel, from 
the end of the tunnel to the surface on the 
south side 122 feet, on the north side 93 
feet, making the whole line of carriage-way 
1,398 feet ; the expense of completing the 
works will be about £122,000. 

While attempts are making in England 
to naturalize the rein-deer, buffalo, cha- 
mois and wapeti, the attention of the French 
has been turned to more useful objects, 
the improvement of their breed of horses 
by the importation of English ones—a traffic 
which occasions horse-stealing to be car- 
ried to its present unexampled extent ; and 
to the advancement of their manufactures, 
by introducing goats from Cashmere and 
sheep from this country : the consequences 
of this last may be remote, but it is worthy 
of remark, that when, in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, the Spanish wool 
began to be held in estimation for its supe- 
nor qualities, it was in consequence of 
being improved, by crossing the breed of 
native sheep with English ones from Glou- 
cestershire. These sheep are said to have 
been sent from England, as part of the 
marriage portion of the Princess Catherine, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, who was 
betrothed to Henry ITI. of Castile in 1389, 
and married to him some years afterwards. 

his operation of crossing the Spanish with 
English sheep succeeded so well, that it 
was repeated during the reign of Edward 
of of England: but it was not for more 
than @ century afterwards that Spanish 
Wool acquired that decided superiority over 
ne of other nations which it still 

A composition hi ; 
hame of Mosaic Santas ten affixed, has 
i been manufactured in this coun- 
but’ the wgredionts are as yet unknown, 
hone hae tee produced by the mixture 
iaele. In weight alter fig eo oom 
metal; it admnite of 4, is inferior to this 

urn igher polish, and re- 
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sists, in an equal degree, the action of the 
atmosphere and moisture; its price, how- 
ever, is extremely low, not exceeding, we 
believe, twopence per ounce in the ingot. A 
public company has been instituted for the 
manufacturing of articles of this composi- 
tion, of which his Majesty has ordered a 
large quantity for the embellishment of 
Windsor Castle. In this age of extrava- 
gant piety, it may be interesting to learn, 
that a passage in the book of Ezra, viii. 27, 
wherein “copper as precious as gold” is 
mentioned, induced an enthusiastic indivi- 
dual of the name of Hamilton to com- 
mence, about twenty years ago, a course 
of experiments which were terminated by 
this singular discovery, almost realizing the 
alchymist’s reverie of the transmutation of 
metals. 

Traces of a Primitive Tongue.—The 
names of the sun and the moon, in nearly 
400 different languages, are reduced, by M. 
Adolphe Pictet, by analogies, to forty-nine 
roots, nearly all common to the two lumina- 
ries ; that is to say, with some exceptions, the 
same root which designates the sun in s 
certam number of Janguages, serves to in- 
dicate the moon in a certain number of 
other dialects. The exceptions are re- 
ducible to four or five ; but ft is remarkable 
that the roots s—] and 1—n, with a vowel 
between the consonants, are of this number. 
Among all the names of the moon, not one 
has been found which could be traced to 
the root s—], and not one of the names of 
the sun which belonged to the root 1—n. 
This community of roots in the point of 
view relating to general affinity, is amply 
explained by supposing that the names 
common to the two luminaries are derived 
from more general: roots, which express 
certain qualities or characters equally com- 
mon to both.» Hence it would appear that 
the general affinity of tongues is not a chi- 
mera, and that analogies so striking cannot 
be the work of chance. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 

In a garden at Valogne Manche, in 
France, an ancient sarcophagus was re- 
cently discovered. It contained a skeleton 
which, on exposure to the air, crumbled 
into dust, but not before a piece of silver 
was observed in its mouth, which induces 
a belief that the person must have been a 
companion of Czsar in his conquest of 
Gaul. It is about the size of a sou, and 
bears on one side the inscription M E §S, 
IM P, and on the other ULC, GAL; 
there was a silver case at the feet of the 
skeleton a foot long, and eight inches deep, 
containing a hundred and fifty coins or 
medals, in bronze, silver and gold. They 
have the effigies of Cassar, Pompey, Mithri- 
dates, Cleopatra, Philip of Macedon, 
Hannibal, Scipio, Sylla Africanus, Cres- 
sus, &c. For a great number of yeara 
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past Roman antiquities have been found 
about Valogne, in the parish of Meaume, 
which seems to strengthen the opinion that 
that site succeeded Cricoatonum, the ca- 
pital of the Unelli, where Cisar had a 
camp, of which he speaks in his Commen- 
turies. 


Foreign 


NETHERLANDS. 

) According to a report presented to the 
a Government in 1814, there were then 
; 700,000 paupers living scattered about,which 
i | in a population of 5,000,000 is more than 
al 12-100ths, or one in eight. At the end of 
1823 there were, besides 31,CO0 paupers, 
between seven and 800 poor-houses at the 
charge of the government, and 42 work- 
houses, in which more than 7,000 were em- 
ployed; but the system of colonization 
has succeeded so well, that very soon there 
will be no more occasion for those work- 
houses. There are already ten colonies, of 
which eight are in the northern provinces, 
and two in the southern; they contain 
6,000 houses, and between 4 and 5,000 
persons, who have already brought a great 
deal of land under cultivation. In gene. 
ral the colonies have succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation;: they have both schools and 
churches, and present an appearance of 
contentment. 

DENMARK, 

_ The royal library at Copenhagen con- 
tains a considerable collection of manu- 
scripts in the oriental languages, brought 
from the East by the celebrated Niebuhr, 
and by other travellers and Danish con- 
suls, who have‘resided for a longer or 
shorter time in Afiica and Asia. These 
treasures were much augmented by the de- 
cease of the illustrious chamberlain, De 
Suhim, who had purchased at a great ex- 
pesne all the Arabic manuscripts in the pos- 





Varieties. (Jax, 
session of the learned orientalist: Reiske 
of Gottingen, and whose superb and wat 
library has lately been added to that of the 
King. From ten of the principal of these 
precious manuscripts, and from others of 
minor value, Dr. Rasmusser, the. 

sor of oriental languages, .has derived the 
materials for a work which he has just 
published. 
RUSSIA. 

The number of children who die annually 
in Russia, amounts to about one-fourth of 
the whole number of deaths in the empire, 
and the ceremonies which take place at 
their baptism are considered as. the cause. 
The naked infant is dipped three times sue. 


cessively into a basin of ecgld water, from frot 
which it emerges shivering, and with the mY 
body entirely blue, from the. effect of the h. J 
cold; cholies, frequently fatal, ensue from of 
this deplorable baptism. Among the noble Dil 
and more enlightened classes, warm water 8 
is now introduced; but neither physicians i 
nor philosophers will easily persuade the — 
lower classes thus to depart from the usage Tt 
of their ancestors. A person who was pre- 
sent at the immersion of a newly born in- i 
fant venturing to remonstrate, it was re- D. 
plied, “‘ would God permit his creatures to bh 


receive any ill from such an act? you see 7 
that the baby does not even cry ;" and Al 
the poor innocent, who doubtless was ut- 


| 
able to do so, died a few days afterwards a 
from a violent cholic. D 
The object of the Armenian school, G 
which was founded at Moscow by Messrs. D 
Lazarett, is the improvement of young ; 


persons, and especially of young Arme- 
nians, in the higher seiences, and in the r 
oriental languages. Since. the year 1816, ¥ 
the school has sent forth sixty-two pupils. : 
There are now seventy-three. 








J.J. de H. Larpent, Esq.. to be His Maiesty’s 
Consul at Antwerp and d sncies ; hh 
eee S I ependéncies; dated 1gth 

\. H. Aikin, Esq., to be His Majesty’ 3 
= y ~y 7 dependencies ; dated 8 Nov. oni 

+ Annesley, Esq,, tobe His Majesty’s Consul for 
the Province of Catalonia, t rf ; 
per al oO reside at Barcelona; 


Right Hon. John Lord Ponsonby, to be His Ma- 
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jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipe- 
tentiary to the United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata; dated 24 Dec. ate eee ‘ 
Alex. Cockburn. Esq. to be His Majesty’s Envey 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Republic 
of Colombia; dated 24 Dec. a 
Charles Mackenzie, Esq. to be His Majesty’s ¢ _ 
sul-General in Hayti, to reside at Port-au-Prince, 
dated 27 Dec. 
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purch., v. Hamp‘on, 10 Dec tied 
6 Dr. Gu.—Corn. Je R 








- Hay, Lt. by purch 
: Harvey ‘rom., 3 Dec. ‘ ) yp rc «» V. 
: pureh., [ —a de =. @ A. F. Heathcote, Corn. by 
7 Dr. Gu. 


ALLOA DAO 
s aa 
SR ei 


orm. H.C. Daniell | j 

Deyns rom., 19 Nov. Corn. E. Re Bate et “ 
+ we ‘er prom., 20 Nov. Surg. A. Blake from 
6 Dee wo _— ret., 13 Oct. 

_” Lom. W.C. Sheppard, from Corp 
Cav., Lt. by purch., v. Down com., lv Rea “Tr 


Seri. Mai. G. . i \ 
ten ™ G. Dickson, Qu. } ast., V. Kerr dec., 








ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


——— 





3. Dr.—C. W. M. Balders, Corn. by purchs ¥ 
Phillips prom., 10 Nov. 

11 L. Dr.—Com. F. R. H. Lawrie, Lt. by purch., % 
Bishop prom., 13 Oct. T. H. Pearson, Corn. by 
purch., v. Astley who ret., 11 Mar. . C. A. Lew-% 
Corn. by purch., v. Lawrie, 13 Oct. Teb 

12 L. Dr.—F. A. Hyde, Corn. by purch., v- Web- 
ster prom. in 4 Dr. Gu., 17 Nov. 

13 L. Dr.—Corn. D. T. Cunyngeham, Lt. v- Mac- 
kenzie dec.. 5 June 24. Serj. Ma . B. Macmahon. 
Rid. Mast. to Cav. Depot, Maidstone, Corn, ¥ 
Cunyngeham. 10 Nov. 25. - ; 

14 L. Dr.—Com. A. G..Duff, Lt. by purch., * 
Musgrave prom., 10 Dec. 

16 L. Dr.—Corn. W. V. Jillard, Lt. by pureh-». % 
Macmahon prom., 16 Nov.—Corn. J. P. Seward, Lt 
by purch., v. Cureton prom., 17 Nov. D, Burge’ 
Gorm. by purch., vy. Seward, 17 Nov. 
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17 L. Dr. — Maj. 


G. Lord Bingham, from h. p. 
Willington, who exch., rec. diff.. 1 Dec. 


maj-, v. h. Pes Ass. Surg., v. Lo- 


As. Surg. S. Holmes, from 
i h. 1Dec. . 
ee Gu.—Br. ~- B. Lord Hotham, from h. 


p.. Lt. and Capt., v- Kortwright, who exch., 


why ; Saltoun, Maj. 

1 F. Gu—Brev. Col. A+ Lord Saloon Clarke, 

urch.. v. Jones, who ret. ‘p 
t's t. and Lt. Col., by purch., v. Lord Saltoun. Ens. 
a Lt. G. Johnstone. Lt. and Capt. by ——. Vv. 
Clarke. Ens. J. W. Jodrell, from 62 F.. Ens. and 
Lt. by purch.. v. Johnstone. Capt. F. V. Vernon, 
adj., v. Clarke prom., all 17 Nov. Lt. W. O. Stan- 
Joy, Lt. and Capt. by purch., v. Tinling prom. 10 
Dec. J. Dixon, Ens. and Lt. by purch., v. Stanley, 
“oo B. Kerr, Lt. by purch., v. Matthias 
prom., 10 Nov. C. Ford, Ens. by purch.,. v. Kerr, 
19 Nov. ; 

5 F.—As. Surg. A. Hamilton. from 39 F., Surg. v. 
Blake app. to 7 Dr. Gu., 20 Oct.—Surg. C. Waring, 
from 39 F. Surg. v. Hamilton, who exch.. 1 Dec. 

6 F.—Lt.C. D. Allen from h. p. 96 F.. Lt.,.v. P. 
D. Holme who exch.. 17 Nov. Lt. W. Dunne, from 
h. p25 F. Lt. v. W. Scott who exch., 17 Nov. 

7 F.—Lt. Hon. Cc. D. Bla ‘ from Rif. Bri ** 
Lt.. v. Ramsden, who exch., 9 Nov. As. Surg. W. 
Dillon from 3 R. Vet. Bat. As. Surg., # Dec. 

§ F.—W. Chearnley. Ens. by. purch., v. Newton 
rom., 26 Nov. Ens. J. Byron, Lt. by purch., v. 

irom prom. 17 Dec. : 

10. F.—Ens. W. N. Thomas, Lt. by purch Vv. Day- 
rell prom., 10 Nov. G. Wright, Ens. by purch., v. 
Thomas 10 Nov. 

12 F.—Ens. J. M. Russell, from-Rl. Vet. Bt.. Ens. 
7 April. ' 

13 F.—Lt. H. Clinton, from h. p. 17 F.. Lt.,.v. F. 
D. Radford. who exch. 17 Nov. ‘Lt. C. Drury from 
h. te “4, Dr., Lt. paying diff., v. Clinton app. to 
23 F., 1 


1§. F—Hosp. As. J..M. Drysdale, As. Surg., v. 
Alexander, ‘whe resigns 10 Nov. 

17 F.—Hos. As. J. Fraser, As. Surg., ¥. Martin- 
dale prom., .10 Nov. 

1) F.—Lt. G. B. Graves, from h. p. 55 F., Lt. v. 
D. W. A. Douglas. who exch., rec. diff,.10 Nov. W. 
Bernard. Ens., v. Robinson prom.. 17 Nov. Ens. A. 
G. Moorhead’ Lt. by purch.,.v. Berke rom., 3 
Dec. G. Williamson Ens. by purch., v. Moorhead, 
: J. Mills Ens. by purch., v. Poore prom. 

ec. 

21 F.—Capt. C. Campbell -— by purch., v. Tho- 
mas prom. Lt. J.C. Peddie Capt. purch., v. 
Campbell. 2d Lt. J. G. Beet, lst Lt. purch., v. 
oe A. Webber, 2d Lt. by purch., v. Beet ; all 

ov. 

22 F.—D. R. Smith, Ens. urch., v. Gough 
prom. 3 Nov. P 

23 F.—Capt. W. Fenwick, from h. p., Capt. v. W. 
Rentoul, who exch.. rec. diff., 17 Nov. Lt. H. Clin- 
ton, from 15 F., Lt., v. H. J. Cotter, who rets. upon 
h. p.21. L. Dr., rec. diff., 1 Dec. 

24 F.—Ens. J. Robinson Lt. purch., v. Dar- 
rch prom., 19 Nov. Hon. C. Preston, Ens. by 
purch.. v. Robinson prom., 19 Nov. 

25 F.—Lt. C. F. Sweeny. from 48 F.. Lt., vy. Small 

rom.. 23 Nov. Lt.J. J. Pounden from h. p. 42 F., 

t, v. Smart app. to 52 F., 24 Nov. 

Pg srs A. Macdonald, from h. p. 92 F., Lt., v. 
ae 3 whe exch., 24 Nov. 

Bes: om Este ° eedes, Ca t. urch. ve M‘ jo 

ens app. 0 F., 19 — me 

-— — Wright, Ens., v. Battley dec., 17 Nov. 

rn G. weil Lt. by purch., my, See Baan 

prom., 1 Dec. ounsey, Ens. by purch., v. Mansel 


2 F.—Capt. J. Palk, from h. p. C 
Baines, who exch. rec. diff. 1 De. PENH 
8 re — Fiske, Ens. by purch., v. Greene a 
ie” 27 Oct. Lt. A. Robertson, from Ceyl. R., 
’ e — rom. 17 Nov. 
+—ENS. oust ’ 
prom, 19 Nov. Lt. oly 4 


4 


purch:, v. Sweny 
v. C. Tink pton, from h. p., 
Ens. Re H. Wins: who exch., rec. diff., 24 Nov. 
3 Dee. A. Milner, Lt. by purch., v. Harford prom. 
19 Nov. RA Ens. by purch., v. Houston prom., 
net prom., 3 Dee Ens. by purch., v. Mil- 


35 F.—T, Christmas 
land prom. 96 F., 90 >a by purch., v. Cumber- 


%9 F.—Hosp. As, J 
prom, - As. J. Mair, As. Surg., v. Hamilton 
surg., 94 x10 Nov.—Hosp. As. R. M. Davies, As. 


si, 24 Nov. Surg. A.’ Hami 2 
rh Nee who exch., 1 ie 5 vb fy i 
ws. C.K, Macdonald, Lt. by purch., Vv. 


Ls 
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Hogarth prom., 26 Nov. A. Campbell, Ens. by 

purch., v. Macdonald, 26 Nov. 

43 F.—Lt. J. B. B. Estcourt, Capt. by purch., v. 
Hopkins prom., 5 Nov. Ens. Sir R. J. Fletcher, 
Lt. by purch., v. Estcourt, 5 Nov. W. Bell, Ens. 
by purclh., v. Fletcher, 5 Nov. 

45 F.—Hosp. As. G. Tower, As. Surg., v. Camp- 
bell, whose app. has not taken place 10 Nov. 

46 F.—Ens. P. Legh from h. p. 61 F. Ens.. v. F. 
W. Martin. who exch. 17 Nov. Lt. G. Tarwel'. 
from h. p., Lt., v. Mad ‘app. Qu. Mast., 24 
Nov. Ens. F. Ingram. Lt. by purch., v. H. Stuart 
prom.. 3 Dec. J. Davies, Ens. by purch., v. In- 
gen 3 Dec. Lt. J. Madigan. Qu. Mast., vy. Bar- 
oot. who rets. upon h. p., 24 Nov. Paym. J. Grant, 
from 89 F. Paym. v. Anderson who exch, 24 Nov. 

49 F.—Lt. E. Morris Capt., v. Johnston dec.; 
1 Dec. Ens. W. Browne Lt. v. Morris, 1 Dec. 
A. Daniell Ens., v. Browne 1 Dec. 
prom., 10 Nov. Ens. E. B. Philipps Lt. by purch., 
v. Carpenter prom., 17 Nov. J. St.C. Doyle, Ens. 
by A ype v. are: 17 Nov. 

F.—Ens. B. . Cumberland Lt. by purch., v. 
Mackay, who ret. 13 Oct. G. Bowles Ens. by 
purch., v. Cumberland. 13 Oct. 

57 F.—Capt. H. Wellman, from 1 RI. Vet. Bn., 
Capt., 8 Apr. 

58 F.—Ens. J. B. Mann. Lt. by purch., v. Steven- 
son prom., 17 Nov. J. Kinlock. Ens. by purch., v. 
Mann prom.. 17 Nov. , 
. 59 F.—Capt. H. D. Courtayne.. from h. p., Capt., 
v. J. Doran, who exch.. 24 Nov. G. N. Harwood, 
Ens. by purch.. v. Cockell prom. in 14 F.. 3 Nov. 

60 F.—2d, Lt. J. T. Evans. Lt. by purch.,’ v. Hes- 
lop prom., 1 Dec. E.Chambers 2d Lt. by purch., 
v. Evans 1 Dec. 

62 F.—F. Lecky Ens. by Fae v. Jodrell app. 
to 1 F. Gu., 17 Nov. Lt. J. H. Anstruther from 
h. p., Lt., v. J. Mansell. who exch., rec. diff. 10 
Nov. Ens. E. Bagot, Lt. by purch., v. Brooke 
prem.. 10 Dec. 

64 F.—Ens. J. Draper. Lt. by purch., v. Brown 
rom., 19 Nov. C. S. Barker, Ens. by purch., v. 

raper prom.. 19 Nov. Ens. T. Kenyon, Lt. by 
purch., v. Mair prom. in 99 F.,. 24 Nov. 

66 F.—Capt. W. Burke from h. p. 7 Gar. Bat., 
Capt. v. T. Moffatt. who exch., rec. diff., 1 Dec. 
Ens. T. L. Goldie, Lt. by purch.. v. Gould prom., 
10° Dec. Ens. C. Herbert, from 93 F. Ens. v. Gol- 
die 10 Dec. 

70 F.—Ens. M. B. G. Reed, Lt. by urch., ve 
Laing prom., 19 Nov. . C. Trollope, Es. by purch., 
v. Reed prom. 19 Nov. 

72 F.— Maj. Ww. L. Maberly, from h. e M ’ Vv. 
F. Brownlow. who exch., rec. diff.. 10 Nov. Capt. 
G, Hall, Maj. by — v. Middleton prom... 19 
Nov. Lt. T. A. Blair. a by purch., v. Hall, 
19 Nov. _Ens. T. J. Neill, Lt. by purch., v. Blair 
rom.. 19 Nov. T.H. Duthie, Ens. by purch., v. 

eill. 19 Nov. 


73 F.—Ens. A. L. T. W iddri . Lt. oyun 
v. Wigley prom.. 26 Nov. F. maresq, Ens. by 
purch., v. Widdrington prom.. 17 Dec. : 


74 F:—C. Purcell, Ens. by purch., v. Brown app. 
to Cape Cor. Cav., 10 Nov.—Lt. R. Davies, from 
h. p. 18 F., Paym., v. Hassard dec., 1 Dee. 

77 F.—Lt. J. Corfield, Capt.. v. Jeffrey, dec., 9 
Nov. Lt. A. Buchan, from 91 F., Capt.. v. Piggott 
dec.. 10 Nov. Ens. A. Dillon, from 93 F., Lt.. v. 
Corfield, pe 17 Nov. 

8 F.—Capt. T. W. O. M‘Niven, from 29 F., 
Capt.. v. Butler prom., 19 Nov. 

81 F.—H. S. Jones, Ens. by purch., v. Hope 
prom., 27.Oct. - : ' 
Nov. C. F. Parkinson, Ens., v. Smyth, 10 Nov. 
R. Dudley, Ens. by purch., v. Doyle prom., 13 


Nov. 
action, 8 Mar. Lt. A. S. H. Aplin, Capt., v. Rose 


ditto, 9 Mar. Ens. W. Olpherts, Lt., v. Stuart, 8 
Mar. Ens. C. Arrow, Lt.. v. Aplin 2Mar. E. S. 
Miles, Ens.. y. Olpherts. 10 Nov. G. H. Lavard, 
Ens.. v. Arrow, 11 Nov. Paym. J. J. Anderson, 
from 46 F., Paym., v. Grant. who exch,. 24 Nov. 

% F.—Hosp. As. F. C. Huthwaite, As. Surg., 10 
Nov. 

91 F.—Ens. R. W. Foskey, Lt.. v. Robeson dec., 
10 Sept. D. Cahill, Ens., v. Foskey. 10 Nov. Ens. 
D. Williamson, Lt.. v. Buchan prom. fu 17 
Nov. N. Kane, Ens. v. Williamson, 17 Nov. 

92 F.—Ens. A. > oe. from h. p-» Ens., v. 
A. Shaw. who exch., ov. A. 

93 F. —Ens. J. Crowe. Lt. by purch., v. M‘Nicha), 
prom. 19 Nov., C. Herbert, Ens. by purch, V, 


N 2 
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Nov. J. H. Smith, Ens, v- Dilken 
Crosts F.. 17 Nov. Lt. C. Ws Hill, from h. p- 
3 F., Lt., v. T. Stewart, who exch., 1 Dec. Surg. 
P. M‘Lachlan, from 2 W.I.R., Surg., v. G. Mann, 
who rets. upon h. p. 1 Dec. F. A. Goulden, Ens. 
by v. Herbert app. to 66 F.. 10 Dec. 
F.-Lt. R. A. Coates. from h. p. 60 F.. Lt, v. 
F. G. Keogh, whoexch., 10 Nov. Ens. J.W. Ran- 
dolph.. Lt by purch. v. Gillies app. to 6 Drs.. 17 
Nov. H. Bathurst, Ens. by purch., v. Randolph, 
Ve 
oP F._-Hosp. As. J. A. Ore, As. Surg., 19 Nov. 
96 F.—Ens. W. aa — F., Lt. by purch., 
vy. Story app. 6. Dr. . 27 
98 Fe t E. Hunter, from h. p. 60 F., Lt., 17 


Nov. 

99 F.—Brev. Maj. J. Johnston, Maj. by purch.. v. 
F., t. by purch.. v. Johnson, 17 Nov. 

2 wi. Regt.—S. J. Hill Ens.. v. Watson. dec., 
10 Nov. Lt. W. Morgan. from h. p. 37 F.. Lt. v. 
J. Manby, whoexch. 17 Nov. As. Surg. to forces 
T. Prosser, Surg., v. M‘ ey to 93 F., 1 Dec. 

Cape Cor. (Cav.)—Ens. G. Ss. rown from 74 F., 
Corn. by purch., v. Sheppard prom. in 6 Drs., 10 
Nov. 

R.Afr. Col. Cor.—E. Miller, Ens., v. Hartley dec., 
24 Nov. As. Surg. W. Fergusson, Surg., v. Stewart 
rom., 24 Nov. Hosp. As. J. Cahill, As. Surg., v. 

ergusson, 24 Nov. 

v. B ey, who exch.. 9 Nov. 2d Lt. T. S. Beck- 
with, Ist Lt. by purch., v. Byrne prom., 1) Nov. 
D. H. Mackinnon, 2d Lt. by purch., v. Beckwith, 
10 Nov. Lt. W. S. R. Norcott, adj., v. Byrme 
=. 10 Nov. Capt. R. Ferguson, from h. p., 
a paying diff., v. E. Coxon, who exch., 17 

Ov. 

R. Reg. Artil.—Capt. and Br. Maj. T. Paterson, 
Maj., v. Unett ret. 2d Capt. C. Cruttenden, Capt., 
v. 2d Capt. E. Sheppard, from h. p., 2d 
Capt., v..Cruttenden, all 5 Nov. 2d Capt. P. W. 
aoe from h. p., 2d Capt., v. Steel ret. on h. p., 

ov. 
in Army, 7 ay. Capt. W. K. Rains, 51 F., Maj. 
in Army, 17 Nov. J. F. Fulton, late Maj. 92 F., 
Lt. Col. on Continent of Europe only, 24 Nov. 
Corn. B. Br May or —~ Lt., 1 Dee. 

Sta ff.— . ° ° ° j t, 68 F., Maj. of . 
to forces in Lower Canada, v. Shaileton me 


t. 
Hosps., v. Inglis dec., 10 Nov. Sarr. D. 
» from h. De Surg. to forces. v. Baillie who 
—* h. p., 10 Nov. Surg. A. Stewart, from R. 


Co., § - to forces, v. . 
Muto te Antal Sure ts Arcee ke ee 


to forces. As. Surg. J. 
M‘Andrew, from h. p. 84 F., v. Hosp. As. Leslie, who 
res., 10 Nov. Gar.-mateS. Taylor, v. Brisbane app. 
4 rd oS oe a mate ie Barker, v. 

ov. Hosp. mate B. 
v . prom., 1 Dec.—To aden 


° Hosp. Assist. to peek 
J. Macdonald, v. Duncanson, app. to49 F. G. For- 
rest, v. Dartnell app. to 41 F. M. Ryan, v. Wil- 
kins app. to Ceyl. Regt. T. Beavan, v. Dobson app. 


to 99 F. G. J. Hy ey v._ W. H. 


pp. bes Got eakien pies salt 10 Nov. J 
v. Morgan spp. ° ov. oJ. 
Smith app. 1099 F., 24Nov 


- _M. Bardin, y. 3 
app. to 28 F., 24Nov. J. Sidey, v. 
1 W. Stewart, v. Mair prom. 
E. Greatrex, v. Connell app. to 56 F., 


iE 


2 


vie 


1 Dec. P. Ro 
bertson, v. Drysdale app. to 16 F.; 1 Dec, 
Macleod v. Ore app. to 95F., 1 Dec. A Deen 
Tower app. to 45 °. 1 Dec. ; a , J 
. Cg ay ne C. Middleton, from 72 F.,-14, 


Brev. Lt.. Col. H. Thomas, from 21 F., Lt. 
inf. by purch., 26 Nov.—To be Maje. of Inf. by 
Capt. J. P. Hopkins from 43 F.. v. G. W. 
who rets., 5 Nov. Capt. J A. Butler, 

19 Nov. Capt. W. F. Tinlingi from 1 F. 
Dec.—To be Capts. of Inf. by purch. Lt. E. 


ley, from 73 F. Lt R. . from 7 Dr. 
G Mathias. from 1 F. Ltd. t. 


T. Eastwood, from 44 F. Lt. D. M‘N 
F. Lt. Hon. H, M. Upton. from 1 Life Gds. 
E. Sweny,. from 34 F. Lt. A. Chambre. from 
Lt. D. Darroch. from 24 F. Lt. W. Timson, 
51 F.-. Lt. G. Brown, from 64 F. 


- 


ce 


= 
_ 


3 
3 


Fe 
SBF 


; ali 19 Nov, 
Lt. C. B. Berkeley, from 91 F. Lt. C. Harford, 
from 34 F. Lt. J. S. porey pom tt F. Lt. H. 
Stuart, from 46 F. Lt. J. W. Harvey, from 6 Dr, 
Gu. Lt. R. Willington, from 25 F.; a] 3Dec. Lt 
W. H. L. Brooke, from 4 Dr. Gu. Lt. G, N. Ram 
say, from 5 Dr. Gu. Lt. C. M ve, from 14 L 
Dr. Lt. F.A. Gould, fromé66F. Lt. E. P. Brooke 
from 62 F. Lt. H. W. B. Portman, L. Du} 
alll0 Dec. Lt. J. Haggarstone, from 83 F., and Lt. 
by purch.—Ens. E. Newton, from 8 F., 26 Nov. 
Corn. J. E. Alexander, from 13 L. Drs., 26 


Ens. P. Legh, from 46 F, Ens. R. F. Poe 

19 F. . 2d Lt. G. Mason, from60 F.; all 3 

by ——— W. Tireman, 26 Nov. J. M. Graham, 
ec. 


Allowed to dispose of their -pay.—Maj. J. F. 
Bland (Lt. Col.), 107 4 C mi . W. Poppleton 
{Maj.), 12 F. Capt. W. Girod, 101 F. Capt. Sir J. 


Clar e, 15 F. Ca t. W, Clarke, 1F. Capt. W. H. 
Hamilton. 11 Gat. Bat. Capt. C. unat. 


tached. Capt. A. Dashwood, ditto. Com W. Hop 
son, Gar. Bat. Capt. A. G. Douglas, ov. 

Fenc. Capt. J. R. Drew, 105 F. Capt. G. Wood, 
82 F. Capt. G. Herbert, 25 F., all 19 ov.—Lt. J. 
W. Disney, 2 Gar. Bat.. Lt. J. G. Green. 2 Dr. Gu. 
Ens. H. Hickman, 63 F. Lt. Col..N. Cockbum, 
ret. list 4 R. Vet. Bat. ; ail26 Nov.—Lt. W. Walker. 
16 L. Drs. Capt. F. Maclean, Bourb. Regt. Capt. 
D. Bowman, 91 F. Capt. T. Shawe (Br. Maj.). 6 
Gar. Bat. Capt. J. Macnamara. 9F. Lt. W. Fre 
ser, 83 F. Lt. E. Heard, 100 F. Capt. R. H. 
Maunsell (Maj.), 39 F. C R. Carter, Sicil. 
Regt. ; all 3 Dec.—Maj. J. S. Hawkshaw (Lt. Col), 
91F. Capt. W. Maj.), 89 F. Capt. T. S. 
man, 48. Caney” M’K illigi Fg Reet Capt 

e a J. "Ki ° e 

G. Earl of Belfact, 1 Dr. Ens. J. B. Johnson, $ Gar. 
Bat.; all 10 Dec.—Capt. T. Lloyd, 96 F. Capt. J. 
pe (Br. Maj.). 63 F. Lt. W. Proctor, 60 F.; all 
4 ec. 


FES 








POLITICAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 


THE greatest agitation and } 
promited'ia ths Che alarm have 


occasioned b - 
mercial embarrassments and failures, which 
have spread themselves over the country. 
The banking firm of Sir Peter Pole, Bart. 
Thornton, Free, Down, and Scott, have 
> ee to suspend their payments ; 
aaa was among the most consider. 

: London, the firm being agents for 
a ess than forty-seven provincial banks. It 

8 SOON understood & great competition 
existed among the other 


; London bank 
© connexions of the fallen es og 


tablish- 
ment. The agency for some of the 


( Scotel 
m particular, is said to be extremely 





—— 


valuable. The failure of the banking con- 
cern of Sir Peter Pole and Go. was fol- 
lowed by a still greater blow to ‘public con- 
fidence, in the stoppage of the respectable 
house of Messrs. Williams, Williams, Bur- 
gess and Williams, of Birchin Lane ; about 
seventeen country banks kept theiraccounts 
with Messrs. Williams, the stoppage of whose 
house occasioned a suspension of the pay- 
ments of the banking-house of Sir Claude 
Scott, Williams, and Co., of Holles Street ; 
there is a family connexion between these 
houses. Itis impossible to picture the distress 
y produced by the embarrass- 
firms; every banking-house 


and despondenc 
ment of these 
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: ‘ew was besieged by crowds eager to 
A or property ; this naturally increased 
the evil, and all confidence was destroyed : 


ral days together, a man might have 
ah tec to the amount of £50,000 in 


his chest without being able to raise £50 


them. ‘The Bank Directors resorted 
va measure of advancing the rate of dis- 
count from four to five per cent. The ef- 
fects of the dreadful situation of the London 
bankers soon began to manifest themselves 
upon the provincial establishments: either 
a partner or a representative of almost every 
country bank arrived in the metropolis to 
watch the course of events, and to send off 
supplies. It soon became known that two 
more banking-houses of great respectability 
had been compelled ‘to close their doors : 
those of Messrs. Sikes, Snaith and Co., 
and Messrs. Everett, Walkers, Maltby, 
Ellis and Co.; both these were in Mansion- 
house Street. The circumstance of Mr, 
Everett being the Receiver-general for the 
county of Middlesex, always afforded a high 
degree of credit to the latter house: twelve 
country banks drew on Messrs. Everett 
and Co. As these two failures became 
known, the agitation and bustle became 
greater in the City; the Royal Exchange 
was thronged long before the customary 
hour, and all the streets in which the bank- 
ing-houses are situated were crowded to 
such a degree, as to make it necessary to 
call in the aid of the police. The Bank 
Directors now gave way, upon a point upon 
which they had hitherto resisted all applica- 
tions, that of lending money upon the se- 
curity of Government stock, or Bank stock, 
and large sums were advanced on such 
securities, particularly to country bankers. 
In the Discount-office the labour of the 
clerks was doubled, and their number con- 
siderably increased. With all the exer- 
tions of those in the five and ten-pound note 
office, it became necessary, in some cases, 
to re-issue notes which- had been brought 
in, The drain of notes and specie for the 


country banks became prodigious ; it was_ 


apparent that the Bank of England was, 
for the moment, called upon to supply 
nearly the whole of the circulation in small 
notes of the country banks. The efforts 
made to relieve the country left London 
im @ state of destitution, which probably 
greatly contributed to bring on the town 
failures. The expedient was adopted of call- 
ing & meeting at the Mansion-house, at 
which the Lord Mayor presided. At this 
meeting resolutions were adopted, asserting 
— the embatrassments and difficulties 
- er which the circulation of the country 
~ Present labours, are mainly attributable 
aa general panic for which there are no 
7 saabile grounds ; that the meeting has 
a ullest confidence in the means and sub- 
aa . of the banking establishments of the 

“* and the country; that having the 
publ confidence in the stability of the 

“credit of the country, the meeting 
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declares its determination to support it to 
the utmost.” The City became restored to 
comparative tranquillity, but the west end 
was alarmed by the failure of the banking- 
house of Sir Walter Stirling, Stirling and 
Hodsell, in the Strand. Sir. Walter Stirling 
was visible to his customers, and assured 
them, that though the house had been un- 
able to withstand the panic, 20s. in the 
pound would be paid, and would leave a 
great surplus. The alarm in the City re- 
vived, and the anxiety for money was as 
great as ever; this at one period was so pres- 
sing as almost to drain the Bank of the cash 
and notes in its possession ; the demand for 
gold was principally for country e 
cies, where the people will look at i 
else : even Bank paper they gaze at with sus- 
iscion, so sick are they of paper money. 
e Bank have been in a manner com- 
pelled to the issue of the old one and two 
pound notes ; they are of the date of the 
years 1818 and 1821, being part of the 
stock in the Bank prepared at the. time 
notes of that description were withdrawn, 
not being wanted for distribution. It is 
not apprehended, even by the creditors ef 
the suspended firms, that much eventual 
loss will be sustained—that is, if bankrupt- 
cies are avoided, and if proper time is given 
for rendering the securities which the houses 
may bold into cash : but if, to effect the lat- 
ter, undue haste is resorted to, the most 
ruinous sacrifices must be the consequence. 
Sir Claude Scott and Co. resumed their 
payments after a few days’ stoppage, and 
Messrs. Williams and Co. have promised to 
do the same this month; it is expected that 
most of the other houses that had closed are 
endeavouring to follow their example. 
Advices have been received by his Ma- 
jesty’s government of the death of the 
Emperor Alexander. He is said, in the 
Etoile French paper, to have long had a 
disorder in his leg, and it is supposed that 
the humours may have ascended and caus- 
ed his death. The present Emperor, the 


_Grand_ Duke Constantine, was born on 


the 8th May 1779. 

The Buenos Ayres papers to the 7th 
September, contain the speech of the Pre- 
sident of the four provinces of Upper Peru, 
on the opening of the Assembly of Depu- 
ties; and an account of some distur- 
bances in’ the province of St. Juan. Nei- 
ther of these events are of much impor- 
tance to the general state of affairs. The 
political organization of Upper Peru was to 
be expected as a natural consequence of the 
success of Bolivar’s arms; while regular 
order and good government cannot for some 
time be | in several of the inland 
provinces of the Rio de la Plata union, 
where a civil condition bordering on bar- 
barism has hitherto prevailed; and where, 
consequently, the people are not as yet pre- 

to reap all the advantages which 
their brethren on the coast derive from free 
institutidns and politieal independence. 
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Republics appear to multiply in South 
America, but it is more by a separation of 
members of old bodies than by an accession 
of new ones. Upper Peru, having had a 
free choice left it by the governments of 
Peru and La Plata, each hoping no doubt 
that the upper Peruvians would decide in 
its favour, has given both the slip, and have 
set up for themslves as an independent 
power, 

Letters from Madrid state that the new 
Spanish minister is busy in undoing all that 
was done by his predecessor. The persons 
arrested by order of Zea are set at liberty 
by the order of the Duke of Infantado; 
and the persons banished from the court 
under the former are recalled by the latter. 
The Conservative Junta, whose operations 
were supposed to be paralyzed by the late 


complaints in an address to the 
The address received an angry and father 
threatening answer, especially recommend. 
ing them to proceed to the grant ofthe 
supplies. This was followed by a secon 
resolution of the diet, not granting the 
plies, but expounding more fully the 
upon which they had urged their first com. 
plaints. As Hungary was supposed to be 
one of the parts of the Austrian empire 
most attached to the sovereign, these pro. 
ceedings have given rise to many specula 
tions in Germany. 
The French papers mention the death of 
General Foy, the distinguished opposition 
leader in the Chamber of Deputies. §%} 
great was his popularity, that at the last 
election, when the liberal opposition was 
reduced from 140 or 150 to 17 or 18 men. 













ih 
change in the cabinet, has resumed its sit- bers, he was chosen for three places. Mi 
en | It is stated in the Constitutionnel, that the Ma 
Concurring accounts from India state gross amount of subscriptions already*re. whi 
that there seems no probable, at least no ceived for General Foy’s family extends to s 
definite hope of a termination to the hosti- 433,185 francs, or about £17,323 sterling. ele 
lities with the Burmans. A pretended ne- A still later account states it at £20,000. typ 
rotiator is said to have been despatched by Every lover of constitutional freedom and one 
the court of Ava, to amuse Sir A. Campbell the liberty of the press, will be rejoiced ext 
with proposals of peace, and to have disap- to hear that the Courier Frangais and typ 
peared suddenly when he found that the the Constitutionnel, French newspapers, gre 
season itself was likely to accomplish the which have been proceeded against in je 
real end of his mission, by cutting shortthe the Cour Royale at Paris, for the _al- at 
march of the British General from Prome edged tendency of their articles to cast pr 
to Ummerapoora. a slur upon religion, havg been acquit- vit 
The Brussels papers contain a notice of ted. The Courier Frangais observes, that T 
the affairs of the diet of Ilungary calculated the sentence of the Cour Royale will be of of 
to attract some attention. It appears that the greatest benefit to Catholics, not merely ki 
this diet, which was opened with so much in France, but in every other country, by di 
pomp, instead of proceeding with the expe-  shewing that it is not the Catholic religion, tl 
dition the Emperor required of them to but the vile alloy which it was attempted si 
the vote of supplies, began to discuss the to mix up with it, which is dangerous to f 
infringements upon their constitutional society. 
rights, and embodied the substance of their , 
MONTHLY MEDICAL REPORT. : 


THE unusual mildness of the weather d 


pearance of those severe cases of bronchial 
selves at this season of the year. 


uring the last month, has prevented the ap- 
inflammation wl:ich are wont to shew them- 


: In no forn i is evet 
50 tree from fog in the vaemen of 1D her period, perhaps, was the metropolis eve 


(subacute and chronic), none can 


ecember, ; and of all the exciting causes of bronchitts 


: be imagined so powerful, and in point of fact, 
18 SO universally found to : : powerful, and no one, in po 
moisture. Th. ina ane as inhalation of air loaded with this kind of condensed 


practice have been numerous in 


nd expectoration which have occurred in the reporter's 


but they have uniformly yield +e (as they always must be in this variable climate); 


ounces of blood from the arm. 

It has occurred to 
ber of cases exhibitin 
instance, of rheumatic and wanderi 
These are succeeded 


the stomach, with difficulty, 


to mild remedies, or, at farthest, to the loss of eight 


the reporter to witness, 
& the following characters :— The 


during the same period, a very large num- 
patient complains, in the first 


ng pains affecting tl prey 
by a sense of tightness or cmumdide aang — 


across the chest and pit of 


the complaint be suffered to or rather a sense of weight, in drawing a full breath. 


this apparent disturbance of 
expectoration whatever. 


are altogether the resu 
tive, and partly by mechanical d 


to give rise 


proceed, there follow 
the respiratory organs 
uniform effects of the re wea my euae 





the diaphragm in its functions, harp ention, and partly by nervous sympathy, so disturbs 


palpitation and head-ache. With all 
» there is little or no cough, and ne 
nd the sleep undisturbed. From the 


, 
It of simple con sipetion porter is satisfied that these symptom 


The colon becomes torpid and inac- 


to the unpleasant and; apparently, alarming 
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symptoms which have been described. The kind of aperient medicine necessary fer the 
con al the complaint varies, of course, with the consfitution of the patient, and the 
revious duration of urgent symptoms. Calomel-ts the most effcctual, but care should 
8 taken in its administration at this seasen of the year,. lest the gums should become 
unexpectedly affected. The well-known black dose is peithaps, after all, the most effec- 
tual remedy which can be given, aaah noun aces 4 | 

Having now mentioned two ailments of a mild kind which-have distinguished the last 
month, the reporter proceeds to the notice of another of a much more formidable cha- 
racter, which has lately excited considerable atter.tion in the upper as well as the ir- 
ferior classes of socicty—typhus fever. It has been very general, very severe, and, 
unfortunately, it must be added, unusually fatal during the last month, Typhus fever 
‘; one of those diseases whose prevalence is peculiarly affected by states of the atmo- 
sphere, and no doubt can be entertained that the warmth and mcisture of. the air, 
which has been the daily theme of friendly conversation since the setting in of Decen- 
per, have been. particularly favourable to the development of typhoid fever. The ad- 
missions into the Fever Hospital have been, and still continue to be, very numerous ; 
and the reporter, at a late visit, noticed many cases of unusual severity. It is scarcely 
to be supposed, after the numerous allusions to fever which have recently appeared in 
this Magazine, that any of its readers can be in doubt as to the real sense of the teim 
typhus ; but as a clear understanding of expressions in common use is highly desirable, 
and as the reporter appears now fcr the first time in the pages of the Monruiy 
MaGAZINE, he may, perhaps, be indulged with leave to state, in a few words, the notion 
which he attaches to the terms typhus and tgphoid fever. 

Several circumstances are embodied in the phrase typhus fever. It is not a simple or 
elementary term, but it involves three or four separate notions. In the first place, by 
typhus fever, is meant a fever running a lengthened course, hardly ever less than twenty- 
one days. This is the exclusive sense in which the term was used by Sauvages in his 
excellent Nosclogia Meihcdica. In the second place, there is attached to the term 
typhus the notion of a fever, attended with symptoms of depressed nervous power and 
great depravation, no less than diminution of secretions. Thirdly, by the term typhus 
fever is understood a fever which, in whatever way it may have originated, is capable, 
at some period of its progress, and under circumstances favourable to such an event, of 
propagating itself by contagion. Such is the complex term typhus, and it is only by 
viewing it in this extended manner, that a just notion of the term can ever be formed. 

hus may be, of course, either of a milder or severer sort—(typhus mitior and gravior 
of Dr. Cullen). That which has prevailed lately is the typhus mitior: and a case of the 
kind which the reporter was engaged in examining, on the very day when he assumed the 
duties in which he is now engaged, terminated fatally, so late as the thirty-fifth day of 
the disease. In this case deafness occurred from an early period, disproving (as far as a 
single instance can go) the notion entertained by the old physicians, that deafness-was a 
favourable sign in fevers. : 

On the 16th of last month (NovemLer) the reporter was called upon to visit a young 
German who, in a state of high mental excitement, swallowed above three drachms of 
pure powdered opium. ‘The coroner’s inquest upon the body was briefly noticed in the 
Morning Chronicle of Saturday, November 19. The following particulars of the case 
may perhaps be worthy of being placed upon record :—The poison was taken at seven 
o'clock in the afternoon, and medical assistance was obtained at eight. The ordinary 
means of discharging the contents of the stomach having failed, partly through the 
obstinate resistance of the patient, and partly through the paralyzing influence of the 
opium; the stomach pump was put into operation soon after nine o’clock, by Mr. Cor- 
bett of Titchborne-street, Haymarket, with most complete and admirable effect. In 
about a quarter of an hour the whole of the opium appeared to have been removed, but, 
to ensure the complete clearance of the stomach, the operation was continued for five or 
‘ix mutes longer. No difficulty whatever occurred in any part of the process. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the mischief had already been done. While the pump was 
in Operation, hurried on, probably, by the previous. violent struggles of the patient, the 
‘ymptoms of oppressed brain manifested themselves. ‘The breathing became stertorous, 
the pupils of the eyes strongly contracted, and the countenance cadayerous. The able 
physician who had now assumed the management of the case (and whose temporary 
absence the reporter had supplied), directed, with great judgment, a vein to be opened. | 
As this did not yield the due quantity of blood, the temporal artery was divided, from 
ba hich dark-coloured blood issued. Cold affusion was next liberally applied, and every, 
pouihie effort made to support the system by coffee and other available supplies, but 

*y were very ineffectual, and the death of the young nan was momentarily expected. 

e did not expire, however, until seven o’clock the following morning, twelve hours. 
after the poison had been taken. It was highly satisfactory to find, upon examination of 
the body after death j tee g h, and that no injury what- 
ever had be eath, that no opium remained in the stomach, an no injury . 

8 0 en done, by the pump, to the very delicate mucous membrane of that organ.. 
» Upper John-street, Golden-sguare, Dec. 2}, 1825. GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton Wool.—No alteration in prices: the market continues extremely dull in conse. 
quence of the recent failures in the manufacturing towns of Lancashire, &c., 
Sugar.—The market is in a most depressed state, both among the exporters and the 
gtocers; so that we quote in our price-current the highest prices, asked or obtained, 
without any appearance of amendment. — Revie 
Coffee. —The same may be said of this article, there being little or no demand for 
rtation or home consumption. nee : 
um, Brandy and Hollands.—Very little doing in the market in Rum; the reduetion 
of duty on this article, on the 5th instant, prevent buyers from purchasing. Brandy rather 
advanced in price for Cogniacs ; but Hollands Geneva continues low at our quotations of 
2s. per gallon in bond. 
ices. —The market is greatly depressed, owing to the scarcity of money; and 
Nutmegs are full 1s. per lb, now under our prices stated: the same may be said of all 
other kinds of spices. 
Teas.—The trade has experienced a great depression ; Boheas have been sold from 4d, 
to 5d. per Ib. under the sale price, and all other sorts in the like proportion. ie 
Tobacco—The late speculations in this article have caused the chief of the imports 
from America to come to this country. The stock in London is estimated at 27,200 bhds,, 
and in consequence of the few export orders, and trifling demand from the trade, 
prices are expected lower. The quantity delivered last month was about 150 hhds. for 
exportation, and 350 hhds. for home consumption. 


Oil.—There is a reduction of £1. 16s. to £2. per tun in the price of this article, and 
Olive Oil is also on the decline. 


Trish Provisions are extremely dull, and little or no business doing in Beef, Pork, 
Butter or Bacon. 


Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—In these articles no alteration of prices has taken place, 
but the market continues dull. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Wrri respect to the common routine of country affairs and of culture, nothing of 
novelty presents, a usual case with the present season of the year. The state of the 
weather has been the most prominent topic with our correspondents. Considerable da- 
mage, from high winds and hail-storms, has occurred in some parts of the country, and 


during the last two or three weeks so much rain has fallen, that the low and heavy lands: 


have become saturated, or rather deluged, and the plough has been nearly at @ stand. 
This, however, has not affected the high and dryer grounds, where culture has 
with little interruption, and, in general, the spring tilths are sufficiently forward. The 


unseasonable warmth and superabundant moisture has had an unfavourable effect on 
health, in the most exposed districts 


; but within the last two days a favourable change 
has taken place ; and who can tell buta hard winter may ensue, and Mr. Cobbett may 
be right for once, although generally the most unfortunate of modern prophets! On the 
sound lands, the cattle and sheep are yet abroad, in abundant grass keep, or the latter 
hurdied on turnips ; but where this advantage has been improvidently aimed at, on lands 
of an opposite deseription, the consequence has, or assuredly will be, injurious to the 
stock: not only in regard to their health, but to their improvement in condition, which 
op shee result from food, the substance and nutriment of which is entirely washed out ; 
ao € contrary, this kind of keep and time, are entirely thrown away. The homestall 
= eed — quarters are the only and really profitable plan in the case, though cus 
: eal} prejudice, and a left-handed view of interest, even yet, and after so long and 
ore y reiterated warnings, stand in theway. This too just reproof most unaccount” 
ms heen ee manner, to the famous county of Kent, where the periodiea! 
rene woken - a of thousands of sheep, and the well-pointed ridicule of our Con- 
preg so ve hitherto failed to work acure! The common ‘turnips, how- 

uickty , oe 7 an and moist weather, are yet unsubstantial food, and spend very 
yo : beer e dependance for the spring must lie in that most excellent roe, 
: hee ~ ao ; never cultivated to a sufficient extent, and on the mangel 
Y saree or quality, but vast in production: these, too, economized by the 
bundance of grass, hay, and winter green crops ‘conte 4 
and where stall-feeding ; os 





: In the great cattle counties, howeve 
defective spring supply ph ee to a great extent, there is some apprehensions of § 
cedent. We have long import of oil-cake has of late been perhaps beyond pre 







entertained a suspicion, 


loss of oil-cake has not yet been-submi 






feeding on practical grounds, that the profit and 


tted to the ordeal of a strict. Debtor 
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Creditor calculation. The wheats continue to look well, andare sufficiently thick 
planted on all well-managed soils. Of all other crops, the report is equally favourable. - 


: though by no means a good crop, whether in respect of quantity per acre or - 
a oy now habitually cultivated to such an extent, that no defect of supply is ap- 
i ehended, nor is there any noticeable advance of price ; the chief apprehension is on the 
sa of a want of good seed for future planting. The supply of barley, from the im- 
port, has not been considerable enough to affect the price; nor has the quality been 
equal to the delicacy of hand requisite for our English markets; thence fine malting or 
grinding samples are, and will be, in request: but within these few days the foreign sup- 

ly has increased. On hops, nothing worth reporting. In our wool trade, a certain 
stification has for some time prevailed, which puts it completely out of our power even ° 
to offer a conjecture. Oats, perhaps, one of the most defective crops of late years ; of 
inferior consequence indeed, since this country seldom grows enough for its consumption. - 
As to fruit, we stand in the same predicament, without an equally good apology, the _ 
orchards of America, France, Guernsey and Jersey, supplying our tables with apples 
and pears. It ought not to be omitted, that the mangel wurzel, with its other advan- 
ges, has re-introduced the good old-fashioned practice of storing roots; expense, if in 
the field, considerably under 20s. per acre. ~ An autumnal reduction has at length taken 
lace in the price of provisions: in cattle and sheep, both store and fat, prime stores yet 
fetch a high price. ‘The great plenty of acorns has also contributed to reduce the price 
of pork and bacon. The metropolitan cattle-show, chronologically, the 26th, was most 
numerously attended, and that not only by the regular professional men, but by those ~ 
of another, which has always been a notable and acknowledged profession in this coun- 
try; these last succeeded in dealing advantageously with we customers, abstracting 
from the pockets of one, notes to the amount of £200, from those of another £100, not 
to mention minor bargains. Good horses, nominally reduced in price, are still worth 
any price, but the breeders are on the alert. The largest importations of cart-horses 
from the Continent ever known, have lately taken place, being extraordinarily profitable ; 
and it seems equally extraordinary, that cows have been, thus far, overlooked. The late 
commercial distress in London, purely the result of excessive prosperity, overtrading, 
speculation and swindling, has been inevitably, and still will be, severely felt throughout 
thecountry ; with this, in some degree, countervailing advantage, that as it results from 
storms in the natural atmosphere, the atmosphere of country currency may haply be 
purified. There can be no solid objection to country paper currency, presupposing its 
due solidity. Our letters, and indeed personal observation, fully confirm our former 
reports, in our old series, of a general amendment in the wages and condition of the gms 3 
labourers ; at the same time we were, and are still, sensible of the existence of too muc 
of the old leven of poverty and misery, in certain poor. districts; and of the baneful 
influence of select vestries, of which we have had some actual experience. And we fully 
agree with our respectable Correspondent, C. W., of the vicinity of Chipping Norton, 
Oxfordshire, on this subject. 


Smithfield, —Beef, 4s. to 5s. 4d.—Mutton, 3s. to 5s. 4d.—Veal, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.— 
Pork, 4s. to 5s. 8d.—Dairy Pork, 6s.—Bath Bacon, 5s. to 58, 4d.—lIrish, 4s. 8d. to 
4s. 10d.— Pickled Pork, 50s. per ewt.—Raw Fat, 2s. 73d. pér stone. 72 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 45s. to 72s.—Barley, 30s. to 48%.—Oats, 25s. to 34s.— © 
London loaf of fine Bread, 4lb. 10d.—Hay, 70s. to 105s.—Clover ditto, 80s. to 120s.— 
Straw, 36s. to 45,. 

Coals in the Pool, 38s. 6d, to 42s. . 


Middlesex, 16th December 1825. 








ALPHABETICAL List oF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of October and the 
19th of November 1825; extracted from the London Gazettes. | 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. Almond, R. Abington . [Miller, Somerset ; 
Dan Be Mimeranid, shipbuilder. sinters } New 8 ae tre hant. J. and 
o Zee inchi to’ > “ae 9 Jette e, * » mere. f 4 

merchant pton, Gloucestershire, coal S. Pearce, St. Swithin’s-lane 





Dennis, R. Bradn. Ashton, S. Bi ham, iron-founder and _ chap- 
Giles, W. Hexton Wan mtg noe nap yw man. ‘uarke met Co. Chancery-lane ; and Tyn- 
Jacobs, E. Windsor, desler E jennie = -—Ssisil and Rawlins, Birmingham: 

Jarvis, J. Brompton, tailor Ashby, R. S. Lombard-street, engraver. [Cottle, 


McMurdie, W. and W 
nove » C. Pout, E , stati Aldermanbu 
vurner, E. Howarth-cross, Lan eee ee Astley, R. and. E. Hickman, Shrewsbury, smiths. 


ade, J. S. Aldsburgh == , Burton-upon-Trent 
Wong use w- Niel ee | poker, , Cambridge, grocer. [Tate and Johnson, 
BAN KRUP TORE Soe meee peel Morte Banks, York, malster. [Lee, 
icitors’ CIES. [This Month199. } Leeds ; and Battye and Co. Chancery-lane 
Anderson, C. Lawrene oo it Parentheses. Baker, S. Wood-street, Cheapside,  victualler. 
factor. ’ [Fig aWTence Pountney Hill-place, flour- _ [Rushberry, Carthnsian-street 
€t, Queen-street, Cheapside Bennattar, H. Howford-buildings, Fenchchurch-st. 


M. M. New Ser 


ies. —Vot. I. No. 1. O 
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98 Bankrupts and: Dividends. 


street, merchant. (Hindmarsh, Crescent, Jewin- 


x—-§ R. Duckenfield, scrivener. [Smith, Man- 
chester; and Capes, Gray’s-inn dea} 
Bentham, C. J. Pinang, = seen Fee ealer. 

London- F ’ ae 
Bidet. Liver eat Fisher, Liverpool ; 
‘hester, Stapie-inn 

Blech band, B. Gused J), Staffordshire, grocer. [Stan- 
ley, Newport; and Heming and Baxter, Gray’s-inn 

Blomfield, J. gf raelege “aeaepe [Russen, 

wn-court, Aldersgate-stree ; 

Booty, M. Nodchill, Isle of Wight, wine-merchant 

Griffiths, Ne ‘ ; mg! Anderton and Williams, 
, an : ane 

petted rage Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 
Grimsditch and Hope, Macclesficld; Bell and 
rodrick, Bow Church-yard 

Brewster, T. Thundridge, Hertford miller. [Bond, 
Ware; and Weymouth, Chancery-lane 

Brealy, Oakewrod, Lancashire, flanne]-manufac- 
turer. [Baker, Rochdale; and Hurd and John- 
son, a 

Britten, . jun, Northampton, leather-seller. 
(Howes, Northampton; and Jeyes, Chancery- 
ane 


Buckley, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
(Booth, Manchester ; Hurd and Johnson, Temple 
—- J. Birmingham, dealer. [Jones, Size- 


Cather, W. Liverpool, merchant. [Crump, Liver- 
pool; and Battye and Co., Chancery-lane : 
Chaffin, C. Wootten-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, 
clothier. [Bryan and Brettan, Bristol; and Bour- 

dillon and Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheapside _ 
Chambers, A. H. sen., and ¥.H. Chambers, jun., 
New Bond-street, bankers. [A. Beckett, Golden- 


nikdren bui 

Childrens, C. C, Brighton, builder. [Bennett, 
Tokenhouse-yard ¥ 

Cook, H. Witney, Oxford, glover. [Westall, Wit- 
ney; and Helden, Clement’s-inn 

Coleman, W. Essex-street, victualler. [Rushbury, 
Carthusian-street 

Cooper, R. Gloucester, grocer. [Mathews, Glou- 
cester ; and A’Beckett, Golden-square 

Cotterill, G. G. Peter’s-lane, St. John-street, pro- 
vision-merchant. [Nind and Cotterill, Throg- 
morton-street 

Cranch, W. G. Monkwell-street, feather-merchant. 
[Badeley, Leman-street 

Crown, L. Monkwearmouth Shore, Durham, ship- 
builder. [Holme and Co., New-inn 

Crook, J.C. Watling-street, cotton-yarn-manufac- 
turer. [Van Sandau and Tyndale, Dowgate-hill 

Cullier, W. London-wall, harness-maker. [Rich- 
ardson , Cheapside 

— J. Islington-green, baker. [Robinson, Wal- 

roo 


Daniel, J. Newgate-street, fringe-manufacturer. 
(Clare and Dickinson, Old Jewry 

Davis, M. J. Thanet-place, Strand, boot-maker. 
[Collyer, Lyon’s-inn 

Damant, W. Sudbury, linen~diraper. [ Jones, size-lane 

Dawkins, J. Southampton, tailor. [Bryant, South- 
— and Slade and Jones, John-street, Bed- 

Devi, i. and BR. R Bish 
avies, H. an - Hampton, Bishop Hereford, 
— (Gough, Hereford ; and Robinson, 


Deacon, T. Trowbridge, clothier. - 
street, America-equare’ ainda 


Death, J. Woodstock-str ° i - 
Pick street — street, tailor. ([Hird, Ber 
eudney, T. R t-place, Brighto -mer- 
chant : {Brough, Shoreditch eee 
enton, W. Canter » Slater. [Lewis, C . 
bury; and Graham an Galoneras , Symond's-inn 
em a = a B. a ield, bankers. 
Battye, Coletnait stuant + ae Sageep ans 
Done, W. Talkoth-hill, Stafford, ribbon 


, -manufac- 
turer. (Whitlow, Manchester; an Willis and C 
ea ard - . Co., 


De las, R. . . West Ham = 
pbeltor {Dally, Clifford’s-inn eer ea 
. . -causew 5 ad rerton 

— he okenhouse- _ CO 

poramcett, Jervin-street - peahinte » 

yet . - Swa Gravel-lane, woolstap] 
rs . plers. 
: es and Chatfield, Angel-court, Throgmorton- 


Early, H. and T. M 
~ AE Bascal nolesale-slopsellers. 
R, ae Atkins and G. Tyrrell, Maid- 


Jackson, J. 





(Jax, 


stone, bankers. [Sudamore . and W 
stone; and Wides; Lincoln’s-inn  \/**% Mait 

Edwards, C. Cambridge, money-scrivener. [O, 
Hatton-garden 

Elford, Sir W. bart., J. Tincomb, and J. W. Clarke, 
Plymouth, bankers. (Tink, Devonport ; Church 
Great To Nottigh aaagee te a ° 

Elliott, . ot am, Ca - er. 
head, Nottingham; Webb and Dolphis’ at 
mingham; and Hurd and Johnson, Tem 

Etheredge, P. B. Norwich, manufacturer, [ 
Norwich ; and Smith, Gray’s-inn 

Fisher, J. Taunton, Somerset, draper and te. 
dealer. [race S sy rae 

Finden, J. Upper John-street, -£quare 
architect. [Henson and Duncan, Bouverie tect 

Field, J. Lambeth-road, victualler. (Henson and 
Duncan, Bouverie-street 

Fiestal, A. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, 
merchant. [Jay and Bales, Gray’s-inn 

Fisher, R. Low Heskett, Cumberland, . 
[Dobinson, Carlisle; and Helders, Clement’s-inn 

Ford, W. Exeter, nurseryman. [C. Brutton, Exeter; 
and R. Brutton, Old Broad-street 

Franklin, J. Chatham, stage-coach-master. [Clare 
and Dickmson, Old Jewry ; and Southgate and 
Rich, Gravesend 

Fruer, S. Upper Wenmtain seen, City-road, builder. G 
[Clarkson, Essex-street, Strand 

Garlick, T. Fleet-market, undertaker. [Parton, 
Bow Church-yard ; i 

Gardner, J. jun. Swallwell, Durham, victualler. Le 
— Newcastle; and Dunn, Princes-street, 

an 


Le 

Gay, J. Quadrant, Regent-street, engraver. (Sarel 
and Son, Berkeley-square : 

Giberne, Ann, and Sophia, New Bond-street, mil- Le 
liners. [A’Beckett, Golden-square ' 
chants. [Ogle, Clement’s-inn, Lombard-street 

Graham, J. jun. Brigham, Cumberland, a L 
doa and Son, Cockersmouth ; and Fisher, Wat- 
ing-street 

Gregory, T.B. Drummond-street, Euston-square N 

ainter and glazier. ([Bostock, George-street, y 


ansion-house 

Grosvenor, W. L.sen. E. Chater, W. L. Grosvenor, 
jun., and C. Rutt, Cornhill, stationers. ([Fellows, 
Rickmansworth, Herts; and Gregson Fosne- } 
reau, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 

Gye, J. Walbrook, wholesale-staiioner. [Clarke, 
Gray’s-inn 

Gye, H. Bath, stationer. [Jay and Byles, Gray’s-inn 

Habgood, W. St. John-street, Clerkenwell, grocer 
(Partington, Change-alley 

Harrop, T. Manchester, merchant. [Kay, Mat 
chester 

Hansell, J. Clare-street,. lmen-draper. [Minchin, 
Gray’s-inn 

Harwood, W. G., Crown-street, Soho, grocer 
(Hardwick, Lawrence-lane : 

Harris, J. Norwich, bombasin-dresser. [Park'nson 
and Staff, Norwich ;'and Poole and Co., Gray’s-int 

Harrison, T. Fleet-market, victualler. [Harmet, 
Hatton-garden 


Harker, J. C. Old Bond-street, jeweller. [Young 
Poland-street 

Hickman, E. Lombard-street, bill-broker. [Robit- 
son and Hine, Charter House-square 

Higgs, N. Duke’s-row, Pimlico, brewer. [Florance, 
Finsbury-square . 

Higgs, N. and R. Hobbs, Duke’s-row, Pimlico, 
brewers. [Turner, Percy-street, Bedford-square 

Houghton, J. and S. Trueman, Radford, Notting 
ham, machine-makers and_lace-manufi 
(Williams, Nottingham ; and Capes, Gray’s-inn 

Hobbs, R. Duke’s-row, Pimlico, brewer. [Florance, 
Finsbury-square 


Hopkins, J. Tooley-street, currier. [Sandon, Duns- 
ter-court, Mincing-lane 
ope, T. Lawrence-lane, merchant. [Rymer and 

orris, Manchester; and Norris, ord-row 

Horsfall, W. Wakefield, York, spirit-merchant 

ba ony Horbury; and Battye and Co., Chan- 
-lane 

Hom, J. Liverpool, block and pump-maker. [Hinde, 
Liverpool ; and Chester, Staple- 

Hooton, R. and W. Wilkes, Birmingham, irot- 
founders. [Farrid, Surrey-street, Strand 

Hughes, W. Mill-wall, Poplar, shipbuilder. [Hutch- 


» Crown-court, T orton-street 
Hughes, G. Bodedwin, lesea, shopkeeper 
‘ Roose, Alnlwch ; and Clarke and Co., C . 





H. Ritson, Derbyshire, rope-maker- 
(Patterson and Pell, Old Decehutnent ” 





ee 
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Jarrit, G. Bath, hatter. (itackay, Bath ; and Fisher, 


é' , Cheapsi ; 
Peg yen y tailor. [Tanner, Basinghall- 


_and H. H. New Bond-street, seal and 

ypper- enae ravers. [Heywood, Bristol; and 
oe illon and Hewitt, Bread-strect 

Kay, T- Hulme, Manchester, shopkeeper. [Pick- 
ford, Manchester ; and Milne and Parry, Temple. 
Keily, J. St. — milliner. [Cooke 

lement’s-inn 

Baoan Shy R. and J. Bunnell, Liv 1, mer- 
chants. [Radcliffe and Co., Liverpool; and Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row ‘ 

King, Ww. Cree Park-place, Regent s-park, car- 

ter and builder. (Sheeter, Millbank-street, 


] inster 
alk & jun. Harp-alley, broker. [Richardson, 
»side 

Kaight’ E. and J. Wilkinson, Great Haston, York, 
worstedspinners. [Ward, Leeds; and Robinson 
and Son, Essex-street, Strand : 

Knight, A. Maldon, and of South Minster, Essex, 
tailor. [Crowder and Maynard, Lothbury 

Knowden, D. Store-street, draper. (Gates, Ca- 

ton-street 

Pn L. L. Knowles, jun., and S. H. Knowles, 
Gomersall, York, merchants. (Carr, Gomersall ; 
and Evans and Shearman, Hatton-garden 

Lake, J. Broad-street, Golden-square, tailor. [Jager, 
King’s-place, Commercial-road 

Lee, W. Charing-cross, hosier. [Pearce’s-street, St. 
Swithin’s-lane 

Lewis, R. Newport, Monmouth, tallow-chandler. 
Prothero and Phillips, Newport; and Platt, New 

oswell-court 

Lewis, J. and M. Ecroyd, Haggate, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners. [Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Lingham, T. Tower-hill, wine-merchant. (James, 
Bucklersbury 

Lund, J. Dotton, Lancaster, sizer and factor. [Dew- 
hurst, Blackburn; and Blakelock and Plowman, 
Serjeant’s-inn 

Manfield, W. sen., Bristol, baker. [Rossers, Gray’s-inn 

Maidiow, J. Portland-town, Regent’s-park, builder. 
[Carlow, High-street, Mary-le-bone 

Maltby, T. and H. Buckland, Gutter-lane, lace- 
merchant. (Pearce’s, St. Swithin’s-lane 

McCrum, J. and E. Ainsworth, Liverpool, common- 
brewers. [Norris, Liverpool; and Chester, Staple- 
inn 

McGuekin, H. Upper St. Martin’s-lane, wine-mer- 
chant. (Whittington, Dean-street, Finsbury- 
square 

Meazies, J. Charles-street, Manchester-square, tailor. 
ate and Henderson, Northumberland-street, 

ary-le-bone 

Milligan, T. Hanway-street, haberdasher. [Smith 
and Buckerfield, Red lion-square 

Milnes, J. St. Katberine’s-wharf, Tower, wharfinger. 
[Rixon, Jewry-street. 

Millward, J. and J. G. Lynch, Upper Thames- 
street, dealers and chapmen. (eather, Law- 
rence-lane 

Morton, A, A. Rodick, CG Morton, and E. L. Ro- 
dick, Wellingborough, Northampton, bankers. 
Hodson and Burnham, Welling gh; and 

odson, St. John-street-road 


stree 
Johnson, 
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side, warehousemen. [Watson and Broughton‘ 


Oli W. Hamilton lace, Battle bridge, buikier 

ver, : - ° 

Green and Ashurst, Wembros -court 

Oliver, J, M.B te-street, shoemaker. [Score, 
Tokenhouse-yar 

Osbaldes E. Hertford, grocer. [Tate and John- 
son, Copt i-bundings 

Osborn, G. sen., R. Howes, C. Smith, and G. Os- 
born, jun., Northampton, bankers. [Jeyes, 
Nort ton; and Jeyes, Chancery-lane 

Pagan, J. Norwich, draper. [Shatton, Shoreditch 

Parker, J. and J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturers. 
Law and Coates, Manchester ; and Adlington and 
Ocvs Bedfo -TOW 

eo 1 lackfriars-road, grocer. ({Parlington, 

Pearce, J. Church e, Guildhall, warehouse- 
man. [Robinson, Walbrook 

Peace, J. Silkstone, York, fancy-cloth-manufac- 
ag {Stephenson's, Holmforth ; and Battye and 
oO. lane 


Phillips, T. and J. Fenchurch-street, boot and shoe- 
makers. [Nind and Cotterill, T rton-street 

Phillips, F. and W. Cutforth, Goldsmith-street, 
oh ~ paar warehousemen. [Phipps, Weavers’- 

a 

Pinnix, R. Emsworth, sheepsalesman. [Radwick, 
Havant; and Bromley, Gray’s-inn | 

Priddy, T. Uxbridge, victualler. [Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Jewen-street 

Purchas, T Old Bond-street, wine-merchant. [Hen- 
son and Duncan, Bouverie-street ; 

Rally, N. di T. Suffoik-lane, merchant. (Wilks, 
Finsbury-place 

Ratcliffe, A. East Stonehouse, Devon, spirit-mer- 
chant. {Chapman, Devonport; and Taylor, 
Clement’s-inn ' 

Redpath, C. J. Deptford, ironmonger. [Tanner, 
New Basinghall-street 

Richards, G. St. Martin’s-lane, watch-dealer. [Nichol- 
son, Percy-str Bedford-square. 

Rockley, J. Thatched-house-court, St. James's, up- 
holder. [Harris and Tyas, Norfolk-street, Strand 

Rowbotham, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. [Bell 
and Broderip, Bow-church-yard 

Rumboll, F. H. Walcott, coach-maker. [Hodgson, 
Bath; and Hughes, Clifford’s-inn 

Savery, F. Bristol, insurance-broker. .[Gordon, Old 
Broad-street . 
Scott, C.,Constantine, .Cornwall, scrivener. [Car- 
dale and Co., Gray’s-inn : 
Scmidt, J. Sallcourt, Cornhill, bill-broker. [Birch 
and G » Winchester-street 

Seward, R, Newnham, “Gloucester, coal-master. 
[Scott and Son, Mildred’s-court, poultry 

Semers, C. Liverpool, broker. Les mom Liver- 
pool; and Adlington and Co., ford-row 

Shaw, J. Gower-street, and of Herne-place, Dul- 
wich, coal-merchant. [Dickins and Davison, 
Queen-street . 

Shaw, D. Upper our-street, Mary-le-bone, 
baker. Aubry, Took’s-court 

Shea, H. wgate-hill, merchant. [Barrow and 
Vincent, Basinghall-street 

Sheppard, J. Frome Selwood; Somerset, clothier. 
j Miler, Frome Selwood; and Hartley, New 

ri ; 


-street . 
Monks, T. Ut aCiapton, bleacher. - {Willett;— Shew, J. Theobald’s-road, broker. [Smith and Buek- 


sneentt street, 
orris, D. F. Robinson, and E. Watson Liverpool 
tar and turpentine-distillers. Crump, Liverpool ; 
and Battye and Co., Chancery-lane 
Morland, H. Dean-street, Soho, wine-merchant. 
Mere Lhe ee 
Welbeeis po ord-street, wine-metchant. [Hill, 
Merits, 0. and W. L. Lohr, Norwich, and Milk- 
buildings mfacturess. [ Taylor, Fea tone- 
Murgatroyd, J. Halifax, d 
» J. | ealer. [Thompson 
ilallfax ; and Wiggleworth and R le, Gray's, 


- H n, Bath; 
xd Sit, Wardrobe-terrace, Doctors cosarene 
(Livet J. Trowbridge, Wilts, chair-maker. 
Nias Ba Bristol; and Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn 
and Baile, Berner’s-street, upholsterer. [Saunders 
Nicholas, 7 Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 
brewers, | and J. jun., Leatherhead, common- 
Chester, Nev alter, ‘Kingston-upon-Thames; and 
Nutti ewington-butts 
mn Ee High Holborn, umbrella-manufacturer. 
Ochsenbein.’” ry 
Suffolk-stroet, Pelt neanree? si!k-mercer. [Yallop, 
vant, J. an 


d W. Cooper, Queen-street, Cheap- 


erfield, Red lion-square 
Sidwell, S. Shepton-mallett, imnholder. (Crad- 
dock, Shepton-mallett ; and Berkely, Lincoln’s- 


Shorbrock, J. Over Darwen, Lancaster, grocer. 
(Nevill cand Eccles, Blackburn ; and Milne and 
a em ; - ; 
Smith, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker. [Rush and Pri- 
deaux, Bristol; and Holme and Co., New-inn 
Smith, W. Broad-street, Ratcliff, plumber. [Bad- 


deley, Leman-street 

Smith. W. ~~ T. —— . oe — tailor. 
Kay, Manchester ; apes, y 

smith, a strand, oilman. [{Har- 
rison, rook tnalldings i 

Sotheby, S. Wellington-street, Strand, auctioneer. 
{Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Stephens, S. St. Michaels-alley, Cornhill, coffee- 
house-keeper. [Lang, Fenchurch-street 

Stewart, W. Pall-mall, comamercial-agent. (Knight, 
Kensington ; and Popkin, Dean-street, Soho - 

Stratton, H. Stratford, wine-merchant. (Kearsley 
and Spurr, Lothbury ' . : 

Swain, T. South Collingham, miller. [Hodgkinson, 
Newark-upon-Trent ; and Brownley, New 
Boswell-court = 

Sweet, A. Bitton, coal-dealet. [Wasboroughs Bris- 
tol; and Clabon, Mark-lane 


O 2 
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} ° . Bury, Bucklersbury, warehouse- 
es <) pind Td Naild, King-street, Cheapside. 
Theobalds, J. Cambridge, carpenter and builder 

(Jabram, Cambridge; and Smith and Smith, Hat- 


ton-garden 
homson, L. Birmingham, bookseller. Hawkins, 
* Birmingham ; and Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn 
Thorp, W. Great Carlisle-street, Lisson-grove, 
builder. [Carlon, High-street, Mary-le-bone 
Todd, C. Upper ' Lisson-street, coal-merchant. 
[Youn Idin-street, America-square : 
Tovey, W. and G. Jeapes, Peckham, builders. 
[Overton and Coombe, okenhouse-yard 
Towerson, TT. Todholes, Cumberland, miller. 
(Walker, Whitehaven ; and Helders, Clement’s-inn 
Toovey, Watford, Herts, corn-dealer. (Grover and 
Stuart, Bedford-row 
Triggs, H. Solicitor’s-row, Hampstead-road, copper- 
plate printer. [Dacie, T orton-street 
Turner, R. London-road, blacking-maker. (Jay 
and Bales, Gray’s-inn 
Turner, W. Cheapside, printer, dealer and chapman. 
[Loxley, Fry, and Thorn, Cheapside 






 [Jay, 


Tucker, E. Middleton-street, Clerkenwell, quill. 
merchant. [Van Sanden and » Dowgu 
Varley, ‘T. Stanin ley, and Calverley, Y 
ariey ° verley, 
manufacturer. ‘ » ; ae 
Watts, G. Nottingham, f ith. [Enfiel 
atts, G. Nott rame-sm 
wane ee poet and Holme and C2, Nevin 
er, J. Ke common 
Van Sandah and ‘Hindale, Domatehil : 
atson - W. Newcastle-upon- 
a a 
ebb, W. Sa -8 »wW 2 
chant. Lock, Arundel-street “y 


Poland-strect . 


Whitford, S. St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
victualler. [Pallin, Bristol; and Poole and (o,, 
Gray’s-inn 

Wooster, J. K. Middle-row, straw-hat-martufacturer, 


seSsEeZze 


is 





ACLAND, T. sen., Greenwich, 
Nov. 26 

Ashwell, J. Nottingham, Dec. 22 

Atherton, T. and J. Dunn, Liver- 
pool, Dec. 19 

Aubert, .N.B. Lioyd’s Coffee- 
house, Dec. 31 

Barnes, W. Richurdby, Cumber- 
land, Jan. 19 

Batters, J. Southampton, Feb. 22 

Bedford, C. Manchester, Dec. 28 


Beesley, F. St. John, Bedwardine, 


Dec. 26 


Berrow, Jane, Allensmore, Here- 
ford, Dec. 24 

Benelli, J. B. Quadrant, Regent- 
street, Dec. 20 

Beasley, J. Houndsditch, Jan. 14 

Beesley, F. F. St. John, Bedwar- 
dine, Jan. 10 

Blood, E. E. L. and T. Hunter, 
Aldersgate-street, Dec. 24 

Bridges, J. and J. Dew, Bristol, 
Jan. 17 

Brooman, J. Margate, Jan 13 

Brown, S. Oxford-street, Dec. 22 

Brown, P. Scarborough, Dec. 21 

Burraston, W. Worcester, Jan. 10 


Buckland, T. Langley, Bucks, 
Jan. 14 


Burn, J. Lothbury, Dec. 20 

Butraston, W. Warcester, Dec. 26 

Butler, J. Milk-street, Dec. 26 

Butler, J. Whitchurch, Jan. 14 

Cannon, J. Liv 1, Dec. 20 

Chambers, E. Co., Collump- 
ton, Devon, Jan. 4 


Chasteney, W. Bunwell, Norfolk, 
Jan. 4 


Cheetham, D. Stockport, Dec. 20 
Clarkson, "}. Gr urch-street, 
cur GB New Shoreham 
, ode ew . 

Coe, W. Darkhouse-lane, <aay 
Compton, W. Birmingham, Jan. 4 

pard, J. sen., Lower Mitcham, 
u » Jan. 21 
— S and J. Harris, Bristol, 
Crosfield, E. M. Liv 


1, Jan. 13 
Croker, C. Cra ford, k " 
Davies, S. Great a 


S = 
pert Phu enue 10 
av ry . Gutter-lane, Dec. 
Davies, G. Haverfordwest, Jan 7 


Davison, J. St. G 's-ci 
— eorge’s-circus, 


Dixon, F. and E. Fis a 
wich, Dec. 24 net, Grom 


» Be Warwick-lane, Lon- 
» Jan. 10 
Erwood, W. and R. Crofts, Tur- 


ners-aquare, H « 
taff-lane, Jan. ~The varie os 


Ev F. and S. Union-street 
Seutuceh, Jan. 7 Valen ; 


DIVIDENDS. 


Forsaith, S. Shoreditch, Dec. 31 

Frampton, G. Weymouth, Jan. 9 

Freeman, T. and H. H. Jones, 
Worcester, Dec. 26, Jan. 10 

Garside, T. Stockport, Jan 4 

Gibson, J. South-street, Finsbury- 

uare, Dec. 24 

Gil rt, de A. George-lane, Bo- 
tolph-lane, Jan. 7 

Glover, D. Gutter-lane, Jan. 3 

Goodwin, J. Holt, Dec. 24 

Gough, E. Sedgeley, Stafford, 
Dec. 27 : 

Grant, C. Cushion-court, Jan. 14 

Greening, W. Hampstead, Jan. 7 

Gregson, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Jan. 10 

— J. jun., Shad Thames, Dec. 


— W. Denton, Sussex, Dec. 


Hanbury, S, formerly of Catea- 
ton-sireet, Jan 4 
Hatfield, H. Abingdon-street, Gos- 
well-street-road, Dec. 31 
sg, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
an. 


Haigh, B. and E. Whiteley, Leeds, 
Dec. 15 


Harding, R. Bristol, Dec. 15 

Hattersley, M. Bilton with Har- 
rowgate, York, Dec. 20 

Hart, G. Church-street, Deptford, 
= W. Pittock, Dartford, Dec. 


Hasluck, R. Philadelphia, North 
America, Jan. 2 


Hatton, R. and J. Jackson, sen., 
Poulton-with-Fearnhead, Dec. 


Heath, W. Lower-street, Isling- 
Mn ag Li 
» J. Liverpool, Jan. 18 
Hodge, H. Wilkes’s-place, Hox- 
ton, Dec. 17 
oe yg oe Coventry, Dec. 12 
ave ew a 
Dee as castle-upon-T yne, 
Howell, J. Cheltenham, Dec. 19 
Hurry, J. Liverpool, Jan. 9 
Jay, J. Regent-street, Jan. 


Ka e, Ww. and J. 
dan, Dec. 2 ae 
Ketland, ae and Je Adams, Bir- 


_mingham, Jan. 4 
Kitchen, R. and J. 
pool, Jan. 2 


Leeming, R.  Hatton-court 
Threadneedle-street, Dec. 3.—17 


Lyney, J.jun., Lime-house, Ja 
ey, J “ , Jan. 
cKenzie, J. Manchester, Dec. sf 


° and * . 
- , J Co., Berner 5- 
~~ dagnell, J. Manc € 
M hester, Dec. 28 


Amery, Liver- 


Moore, J. Bristol, Dec. 17 

Morgan, W. Lianelly, Brecon, 
Dec. 23 

Moreton, J. Manchester, Jan. 4 

Newcomb, R. Cannon-street, Jan. 


7 
Oldacres, W. Lea Grange, Leices- 
ter, Dec. 27 
Pearson, C. Brentford, Dec. 13 
Pearson, C. Grosvenor-place, Dec. 


20 
Peet, G. and J. Peet, Gutter-lane, 
Jan. 10 i 
Pine, T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, 
Dec. 31 
Preston, W. 
Tyne, Dec. 26 
ers, > ee sks 
Pullan, R. ’ an. « 
Ridgway, J. Macclesfield, Dec. % 
Roberts, T. A. Croyden, Jan7 
Robson, G. sy Ses Lom- 
bard-street, Dec. 7— 
Repesaenn. 4 J. Broad-street- 
lace . 
sinderson, W.W.and J. Nicholas- 
lane, Dec. 20 
Sampson, J. H. Sculcoates, Jai. ll 
Sargant, W. Sheffield, Jan. 14 
Scott, Ww. Pall-mall, Dec. 17 
Selfe, J. Downton, Wilts, Dec. 28 
Shepherd, W. Sloane-terrace, 
16 


6 

Stmpeon, R. Crown-court, Theest 

pat e-street, an. . 
Smith, WwW. and J. Atkinson, jul, 
Spencer, J. M. Chipping WY 

combe, Bucks, Dec. 20 
Threffall, J. Liverpool, Jan. 23 
Tode, G. P. Regent-street, Jan.7 
Tonge, G. ° B. East-India 

Chambers, Dec. 20 T. Wilton, 


Townsend, D, and 
and T. Penn, West 


oe — 28 

urton ° 

Bromwich, Stafford, Dec. 20 

b= y Newington-causeway, 
ec. 

Wakeford, J. W. Bolton-le-Moors, 


ec. 20 
Walsh, J. Norwich, Dec. 20 
Westwood, J. Leominster, Here- 
ford, Dec. 22 
Wheatley, E.  Leicester-square, 
Williams, Mary, Old Bailey, 
Dec. 31 
Wilson, R. Pontefract, Dec. 20 
, York- 


Newcastle-upon- 


cton, T. Maiden-lane, Bat- Wren, T. London-wall, Jan. 3 
tle-bridge, Dec. 31 ; ng 
Millard, Ch Wynne, G. Stafford, Dec- 
Millward, eapside, Dec. 20 


R. Longnor, Dec. 21 





(Rooke, Charles-street, Covent-gardene he 
Yorston, G. Tottenham-court-road, cheesemonger, : 
(Coleman, Tysoe-street, Spafields. hd 
st 


re 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


GIOVANNI MARIA LINQUITI. 

sept. 17. — Giovanni Maria Linquiti, 
Director of the Royal Asylum for the In- 
sane at Aversa. He was born at Mulfitta 
in 1774, and was very early distinguished 
by his learning. He at first studied the law, 
but soon left it for a monastic life in the 
convent of the Serviti. Obliged, however, 
by political events, to lay aside his religious 
habit and assume that of a secular priest, 
he was received as a friend in the house of 
Berio, Marquis of Salsa, in whose library 
he had an opportunity of extending the 
sphere of his knowledge, especially in what 
relates to the physical and moral nature of 
man, of which an irrefragable proof was 
given by the first volume of his Richerche 
sull Alsenzeone Mentale. “ But the origin 
of his great reputation,” remarks the edi- 
tor of The Milan Gazette, ‘* is to be dated 
from the time of his being appointed to di- 
rect the Royal Asylum at Aversa.” Lin- 
quiti was one of the first who perceived 
that insanity, a disease peculiar to the rea- 
soning animal, man, having its origin in 
reason, never entirely departs from that 
origin ; that the insane are not so in every 
thing, or at all times; that we can and 
ought to try to restore their reason by rea- 
son ; and that the chief, if not the only me- 
dicine in an hospital for the insane, is the 
luminous intelligence of the person who 
directs it. The principle which guided 
Linquiti in the treatment of lunatics was 
founded on their education. He began by 
considering them as sane, took care that 
every one should follow the usual exercise 
of his art and condition, and established 
his new system of cure on the basis of occu- 
pation and * amusement — occupation, for 
the versatility of the ideas of the maniacs ; 
and amusement, against the fixed ideas of 
the melancholy. The results of this me- 
thod were so successful, that our new esta- 
blishments of this description soon became 
celebrated throughout Europe.” The health 
of Chevalier Linquiti had been on the de- 
cline from 1815 to his death. Dr. Vulpes, 
the physician of the establishment, recited 
the merits of the deceased : the whole body 
of the insane, who were present, were 


plunged in sorrow, as if they had lost their 
reason a second time.”’ ‘ 


wae MAXIMILIAN SEBASTIAN FOY. 
. se 28.— At his residence, in the Rue 
@ Chaussée d’ Antin, Paris, aged 50, 
7 a aneurism of the heart, General Maxi- 
pr Poon Foy. This officer was 
=o or the bar, but, on the breaking 
ut of the Revolution, he entered the ar- 


> 


tille ; . . 
Fre = an he was rapidly promoted. 


to the battle 
sant action, 


campaigns of the Revolution 
of Waterloo, he was in inces- 


and frequently distinguished 


himself. He was wounded in Moreau’s 
retreat, at the battle of Orthes, and at Wa- 
terloo. His activity in Spain was well 
known to many officers of the English ar- 
my. Though his fate was bound up with 
the military profession, he refused, pre- 
viously to the expedition to Egypt, the ap- 
pointment of aide-de-camp to Buonaparte, 
whose views he seems to have suspected ; 
and he also opposed Napoleon’s elevation 
to the supreme power. It is related of the 
general that, after one of Buonaparte’s vic- 
tories, he was at a dinner of the officers ; 
when, upon “ the health of the emperor ”’ 
having been given, he alone declined drink- 
ing it. In vain was he pressed on the 
point. “ Iam not thirsty,” saidhe. By 
Buonaparte’s abdication he lost a marshal’s 
baton; but his military promotion, which 
then ceased, was compensated by popular 
honours and distinctions, which he could 
not have attained or enjoyed under the im- 
perial government. Since his first admis- 
sion to the Chamber of Deputies in 1819, 
he has been one of its most prominent ora- 
tors; and in the last session he was, with- 
out exception, the most powerful opponent 
of the ministry. Being one of the few mem- 
bers gifted with the talent of extempora-, 
neous speaking, he was enabled to make 
or to repel attacks with promptitude and ef- 
fect. The disease of which he died, and 
from which he had long suffered, did not 
prevent his following his occupations ; but, 
for the last eight days, the heart had un- 
dergone so eonsiderable an enlargement, 
that he was unable to breath except he lay 
on his back. On opening the body after 
death, the heart was found twice as volu- 
minous as in the natural state, soft, and 
gorged with coagulated blood, which it had 
no longer strength to put. into circulation. 
Mirabeau, it will be recollected, according 
to the report of Cabanis, likewise sunk un- 
der a disease of the heart, augmented by 
the fatigue of the tribune and the cares and 
anxieties inseparable from business. The 
general has left a widow and five young 
children; but so strongly has the public 
feeling been excited in their favour, that 
a subscription, amounting to more than 
£20,000, has been raised for their sup- 
port. Portraits of the general have been 
engraved, medals have been struck in his 
honour, and a public monument 1s to be 
erected to his memory. His obsequies 
were celebrated, on the third day after his 
death, at Notre Dame de Lorretto. An 
immense crowd assembled at the residence 
of the general; deputies, generals, and 
officers of all ranks thronged the apartments. 
When the body was brought down into the 
yard of the hotel, eight young persons pre- 
sented themselves to carry it on their 
shoulders into the church, After divine 
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service, the same persons again carried the 
corpse. Shortly after, the crowd made way, 
to allow the children of the general, con- 
ducted by his domestics, to pass through 
them. ‘The procession moved in the fol- 
lowing order :—A detachment of troops of 
the line in two platoons ; a platoon of chas- 
seurs of the National Guard ; the mourning 
coach (drawn by two horses), in which was 
an officer ; afterwards followed nearly 6,000 
persons; a platoon of troops of the line 
at the head of the equipages, among which 
were the carriages of the Duke of Orleans, 
M. de Chateaubriand, Generals Sebastiani, 
Excelmans, &c. Messrs. Casimir, Per- 
rier, and Ternaux pronounced severally a 
discourse over the tomb of the deceased. 
Twelve National Guards spontaneously at- 
tended the funeral._ 





DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 

Nov. 29.—Suddenly, at Belvoir Castle, 
Her Grace Elizabeth Howard, Duchess of 
Rutland. This illustrious lady was the 
daughter of Frederick, the late Earl of Car- 
lisle, by Caroline, daughter of Granvill Le- 
veson, the first Marquess of Stafford. She 
was born on the 12th of November 1780, 
and married to His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland on the 22d of April 1799. The 
immediate cause of her grace’s death was 
an obstruction in the bowels, whici resisted 
all the remedies employed for its removal. 
On Friday, three days before she died, she 
was gay and cheerful in the midst of her 
family, and rode on horseback over the ex- 
tensive farm and plantations at Belvoir. On 
Saturday evening, for the first time, she 
complained of being seriously ill. At two, 
on Sunday morning, the family-surgeon 
was summoned to her grace’s apartment ; 
and, as she was thought to be in an ex- 
tremely dangerous state, expresses were 
immediately sent off for Sir Henry Halford 
and other physicians, in various directions. 
Drs. Wilson, Pennington, and Arnold 
promptly arrived ; but Sir Henry Halford 
did not reach the Castle till five o’clock on 
fuesday morning, when the hand of death 
was already on the duchess ; and, at half. 
past eleven in the forenoon of that day, 
she expired. Her grace, whose self-pos- 
Session was remarkable, was fully aware of 
the imminence of her danger ; and the for- 
titude with which she bore her acute suf- 
ferings, and viewed her approaching fate 
was in the highest degree affect 
duke nev = A 

ever quitted her bed-side till she had 
ceased to breathe. In early life she lost 
four children—three sons and one dau hter : 
but she has left seven (three boys rm four 
Rirls) to the care of their afflicted father 
In a beautifully-drawn character of her 
ere, published apparently withthe rare 
| vy. itie 26 to ake 
distinguished shite op me 
tive softness of the most © attrac. 
nc me ! St perfect grace and 
va Y, With @ vigour of understanding and 
Cleamess of intellect seldom equalled in 
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cither sex. Her taste was pure and refine. 
she excelled in every female accomplish. 
ment, and, by her own spontaneous efforts, 
she, midst gaiety and pleasure, had store 
her mind with much solid knowledge. Her 
piety was fervent, simple, and unaffected. 
her mind was early imbued with a 4 
sense of religion, which was confirmed 
reflection, even in the joyous days of youth: 
ful happiness. In her, this feeling was not 
(as is often the case) the offspring of mis. 
fortune or suffering ; but it enabled her to 
bear the heavy afflictions by which her early 
wedded life was chequered, with a resigna. 
tion and patient fortitude rarely to be found 
in a youthful female mind, and derived only 
from an unbounded confidence in the wis. 
dom and mercy of anall-wise Providence,” 
From the commencement of Belvoir Castle 
(twenty-five years ago), the duchess had 
been the presiding genius of the place: un- 
der her auspices the grounds, the villages, 
the roads, assumed a new and improved 
character. [ler grace was an eminent prac- 
tical agricuiturist, occupied a farm of more 
than 800 acres, planted timber and other 
trees extensively, and was frequently com- 
plimented with premiums from different 
agricultural societies. About eight years 
ago she had completed in detail very beau- 
tiful designs for an entrance to Hyde Park- 
corner, and for the embellishment of the 
Parks. Her taste and talent directed the 
designer for the proposed quay on the north 
bank of the Thames; and she entered with 
ardour and enthusiasm into various plans 
for the improvement of London and West- 
minster. She had also taken much pains 
in the formation ofa plan for a royal palace, 
suited to a sovereign of the British empire, 
and which it was proposed to place i 4 
situation uniting all the advantages of 
health, convenience, and magnificence. The 
loss of such a woman, in private or in pub- 
lic life, will not easily be repaired. Her 
grace’s remains were, on fhe 9th of Decem- 
ber, deposited in the family-vault of the 


Rutland family, in the parish church of 


Bottesford, where a long race of her noble 
husband’s ancestors and relatives repost. 
The funeral procession, in which were forty- 
six of his grace’s tenants in full mourning; 
left Belvoir Castle at ten o’clock ; and, pro- 
ceeding through Redmile, Leicestershire, 
and Elton, Nottinghamshire, arrived at 
Bottesford about one. It was followed by 
a Jong line of carriages and other vehicles. 
Two of the carriages in the procession were 
occupied by the immediate family ; one by 
the Earl of Carlisle and his brother, and 
the other by the brothers of her grace. The 
duke joined the procession at the “Rectory: 
he coffin, which was understood to weigh 
nearly 8 ewt., was covered with crimson 
velvet, and a brass plate, and bore the fol- 
lowing inscription : —“* Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Rutland, second daughter of Frederick; 
Earl of Carlisle, x. c., born 13th Novem- 
ber 1780; died 29th November 1825.” 
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EXANDER, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 





AL 
—At Taganrog, on the sea of 

wet is en Majesty Alexander, 
of all the Russias. The accounts 
respecting the sudden demise of this sove- 
reign were, up to the time of preparing this 
sheet for the press, deficient in detail and 
contradictory in substance; some repre- 
senting him to have died on the Ist, and 
others on the 3d of December; some attri- 
buting his death to a general decay of na- 
ture—some to an attack of erysipelas—some 
to putrid fever~and others to assassina- 
tion. At present all that we can offer is a 
brief record of dates and facts, Alexander, 
the deceased emperor, .was the eldest son 
of Paul I., by his second wife, Sophia Do- 
rothea Augusta Maria Fadorowna, of Wir- 
temberg Stutgard. He was born on the 
92d of December 1777; and his education 
was conducted by the celebrated M. de la 
Harpe, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of the Empress Catherine. He mar- 
ried the Princess of Hesse Baden, Eliza- 
beth Alexiowna, on the 9th of October 
1793. He succeeded to the throne on the 


Azoph, 
Emperor 


| death of his father, by assassination, in the 


year 1801; was proclaimed on the 24th of 
March, and crowned at Moscow on the 
27th of the following September, On his 
accession to the throne, he particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by liberating criminals 
and debtors, pardoning deserters, lowering 
taxes, abolishing the censorship of the 
press, and various other popular acts. His 
earliest care, also, was to put an end tothe 
war which then existed between Russia and 
England. For some time he preserved 
peace both with England and France; and 
he endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to 
act as mediator between those powers after 
the termination of the short peace of 
Amiens. In the year 1804, the murder 
(or, as some term it, the military execu- 
tion) of the Duke d’Enghien by Buona- 
parte, excited the indignation of the empe- 
ror, who, after presenting an energetic re- 
monstrance by his ambassador, against a 

Violation of the law of nations, as arbi- 
trary as it was public,” withdrew his mi- 
nister from Paris; and, in 1805, he entered 
into a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with England, Austria, and Swe- 
den, to check the devastating extension of 
French dominion. Acting upon this treaty, 
the emperor hastened to lead his troops 
into Austria, where, however, he arrived 
only in time to see the capital fall into the 
hands ofthe French. He then retreated, 
With the remnant of the Austrian army, to 
erlin, Where he resolved to await the ar- 
ra : the French army; but, on the de- 
itz, fee — at the battle of Auster- 
the greater part af 3 Petersburg, leaving 
tiens of Geen of his forces on the fron- 
upon by th on fF 1806, when called 
ne y he court of Berlin, notwithstand- 

© “Tussia had formerly declined joining in 
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the general league, to which Alexander 
was a partisan, he again took up arms in 
behalf of that power—but again was only 
in time to witness the triumph of Buona- 
parte. In the spring of 1807, the emperor 
joined his army, which had retreated be- 
yond the Vistula, and withstood the French 
with great bravery; but, having been de- 
feated in the battle of Friedland, he re- 
treated beyond the Niemen, where, on an 
interview with Buonaparte, he agreed to 
the preliminaries of the peaee signed at 
Tilsit on the 8th of July 1807. In conse- 
quence, as it is believed, of a secret arti- 
cle in that treaty, he, upon the time of 
our attack upon Denmark, declared war 
against England, and soon afterwards 
against Sweden. With Sweden his con- 
test lasted two years, and terminated in the 
cession of Finland to Russia. During the 
hostilities which still subsisted between 
France and England, he continued his ad- 
herence to the former power, and dismissed 
from his dominions all the German minis- 
ters and agents. In the year 1808 he had 
another interview with Buonaparte at Er- 
furth; the parties plighting their faith and 
friendship to each other. ‘The time, how- 
ever, soon arrived when he was to see 
how ill-judged his friendship had been; and 
he. was forced to defend himself in his own 
dominions, with no other ally than England, 
against Buonaparte, who led 560,000 
choice troops against him, joined with those 
kings who had formerly been his allies, and 
whom he had formerly assisted. But Buo- - 
naparte’s ambitious projects were defeated. 
The Russians, on their evacuation of Mos- 
cow, destroyed, by burning that city, the 
only means of subsistence which the 
French could expect during the winter; 
and thence ensued the annihilation of that 
vast army. ‘The emperor, now apparently 
animated with a spirit of vengeance against 
the invader of the Russian dominions, pur= 


sued him with unremitting vigour, and even 


published a description of his person, as 
though he had beena common felon. Buo- 
naparte, it will be recollected, effected his 
escape in a single sledge. The French, - 
however, suffered him to levy new armies, 
and to lead them into Germany, in the 
year 1813. On the 13th of March in that 
year, the Emperor Alexander and the 


. King of Prussia proclaimed the dissolution 


of the Confederacy of the Rhine. After 
having been worsted at the battles of Lut- 
zen and Bautzen, they agreed to an armis- 
tice; during which the Russians were 
joined by General Moreau, who soon after- 
wards fell, by a random shot, before Dres- 
den. After various success, the great bat- 
tle of Leipsic, fought on the 16th, 17th, 


and 18th of October, completed the deli- 


verance of Germany. - Early in 1814 the 
allied monarchs crossed the Rhine; on the 
30th of March their army besieged Paris, 
and forced it to capitulate; and; on the- - 
following day, the Emperor Alexander and 
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the King of Prussia entered that capital, 


amidst cries of “ Vive le Roi! Vivent les - 


Bourbons!’ and Buonaparte now signed 
his first abdication. 
Louis XVIII. in France, the emperor 
hastened to meet him, and conducted him 
to Paris, which he entered on the 4th of 
May ; a treaty of peace was signed at Pa- 
ris on the 30th of the same month; and, 
on the Ist of June, the emperor left France 
for London, where his reception was of the 
most cordial and magnificent description. 
He returned to St. Petersburg on the 25th 
of July. Onthe 25th of September he en- 
tered Vienna, where he attended the con- 
gress of sovereigns, and remained until the 
end of October. The ratification of the 
acts of congress was signed on the 9th of 
February 1815. In the course of the same 
year, the emperor was acknowledged King 
of Poland, having previously entered into 
a treaty of peace with Persia. ‘The escape 
of Buonaparte from Elba changed the ap- 
parent security of Europe into confusion. 
Great preparations were in consequence 
made by the Emperor of Russia—prepa- 
rations which were terminated only by the 
arrival of the news of the victory of Water- 
loo. Alexander immediately set out for 
the French capital, where he arrived three 
days after the entry of Louis XVIII. 
Thence he proceeded to Brussels to view 
the field of Waterloo; and, after a short 
stay, he returned to St. Petersburg, which 
he entered amidst universal acclamations. 
From that period until his death, the em- 
peror's policy appears to have been alto- 
gether pacific: he has attended several 
congresses, and been almost incessantly 
moving from one part of the Continent 
to another; but, although his force was 
large, and there have not been wanting, at 
different times, pretexts which a warlike 
prince might have seized for purposes of 
hostility, particularly against the Turkish 
government, he has terminated his mortal 
career without any deviation from those 
peaceful principles which were agreed upon 
by all the great powers in the year 1815. 
The Emperor Alexander's successor was 


On the landing of 


, Cay, | 


his next brother, the Grand Duke Co, 
stantine Cesarovitch, who was born onth. 
8th of May 1779, and married, On the 24h 
of February 1796, Julia, Princess of Say 
Cobourg, sister to his Royal Highness th. 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg. This Marriage 
was dissolved by an imperial ukase, dated 
April 2, 1820; and the Grand Duke img. 
ried, secondly, May 24, 1820, Jane, bom 
Countess of Grudzinska, and created 
Princess of Lowicz. By neither of these 
marriages has this prince any issue ; and if 
there were any by the latter, it is against 
the law of the Russian empire, as the lady 
was a subject, that they should succeed to 
the crown. Constantine is savage and 
martial in his character, and brave even to 
rashness. He distinguished himself under 
Suvaroff, and under his late imperial bro- 
ther, whom he accompanied in all his cam. 
paigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814. He was 
first created Military Governor, then Ge- 
neralissimo, and finally Viceroy of Poland. 
He is said to have conciliated the affection 
of that nation in an eminent degree ; and 
in Russia he has a strong party of the nobi- 
lity in his favour. 





REAR-ADMIRAL BINGHAM. 

Dec. 10.—Joseph Bingham, Esq, a- 
Rear-Admiral in His Majesty's Na ». 
This officer was on the point of proceeding 
to the East-Indies, as commander in “ 
of his Majesty’s ships on that station. He 
had just completed his arrangements - 
London previous to his departure for 
Portsmouth, where he was to hoist his 
flag on board the Warspite, when, in con- 
sequence of getting wet through, he was 
seized, on the 2d of December, with 4 
sudden attack of erysipelas, which, not- 
withstanding his previous state of perfect 
health, baffled the skill of his physicians, 
and terminated fatally on the 10th. nes 
Admiral Bingham had _uninterruptedy 
served unto the conclusion of the wal, 
and was esteemed a most correct and = 
lous officer. In private life he was belove 


for his integrity, sincerity, and domestic 
virtues. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


The Rey. F. Palmer, 
Warwickshire, 
the granting M 
of Worcester. 

The Rev. T. Kennion, B. A, 
Curacy of Harrowgate. 

The Rev. J. Daves, A. M., 
on mine f., to the Rectory of 

The Rev. B. Pope, to the V 
St. George, Wilts. 


The Rev. FH. Wetherell, B.D has been 
» Oli, coll 
one of the Prebends of Hereford Cathedral. ro 


The Rev. G. H. Curtois, M.A., to the R 
East Burkwith, Lincolnshire. Pick} 


L.L. B., rector of Alcester, 
has been appointed Surrogate for 
artiage Licences within the Diocese 


» to the Perpetual 


icarage of Oxborne, 





ee 


The Rev. G. Powell, M. A., to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Mary’s, Thetford. 

The Rev. E. Wilton, M. A., to the Curacy 
Christ’s-church, North Bradley, Wilts. 

The Rev. W. Cooke, A. M., to the office of Por- 
tionist, in the Church of Bromyard. 

The Rev. J. Saumarez, to the Rectory of Hay- 
gate, Yorkshire. 


The Rev. J, W, Peters, M. A., to the Vicarage of 
Langford, Oxford and Berks. 


The Rev. T. Chevallier, ‘to the Vicarage of St 
Andrew the Great. 


The Rev. J. Case, M. A., to the Vicarage of Me- 
theringham, Lincolnshire, 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON. 





CHRONOLOGY. 

November 18.—Carlile was liberated from Dor- 
chester gaol, after an imprisonment of six years, 
without any fine being paid, or any bail required. 

13.—The Old Bailey Sessions concluded, when the 
Recorder passed sentence of death on seventeen ; 
eight were sentenced to transportation for life; three 
for fourteen years; thirty-six for seven years; and 
several to various terms of imprisonment, hard- 

ur, whipping, &c. 

os Soest. consisting of the Churchwar- 
dens and other inhabitants of St.James, Clerkenwell, 
waited on the Rev. Mr. Dillon, chaplain to the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, to present to him 
the Bishop of London’s license to perform the third 
additional service with a sermon, in their parish 
church. This appointment, we believe, is the first 
under the Act of Parliament (53 Geo, III). The 
reverend gentleman will, we understand, commence 
the new service on the first Sunday of the new. 
year. 

93.—The silk trade was thrown into astate of the 
greatest confusion by the sudden and unexpected 
act of the Government, the lowering the import 
duty on thrown silk from 7s 6d to 5s perlb. The 
throwsters are much dissatisfied, and allege they 
cannot compete with foreign-thrown at the lower 
duty, while the alteration is satisfactory to the 
manufacturer. The present difference between 5s 
on foreign-thrown and 3d on raw, leaving 4s 9d 
protection, is said by the throwsters to be altogether 
insufficient. 

— ASpecial Petty Sessions was held at the Ses- 
sions House, Newington, upon the subject of the 
nuisance of Camberwell and Peckham fairs, when 
the magistrates, after hearing evidence, decided that 
there was not before them any evidence to shew that 
a right existed for these fairs, and that they there- 
fore felt it to be their duty to require the lord of the 
manor to enter into recognizances. , 

24.—A general meeting of the members of the 
Western Literary and Scientific Institution was 
held at the Freemason’s Hall, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the report of the provi- 
tional committee, and the laws proposed for the 
regulation of the institution: T. Campbell, Esq., 
io the chair. The secretary read the report, from 
which it appeared the subscribers amounted to up- 
wards of 300. Donations of books had been re- 


ceived, one from Mr. P. Moore; ~“M.P.;° of 150-- 


volumes; Mr. Drummond presented £50. The 
laws of the Society were then read and adopted, and 
asubsciption opened for a building fund. 
30.—The St. Andrew's Festival of the corporation 
of the Scottish Hospital was celebrated by a dinner 
at the City of London Tavern. His Royal High- 
hess the Duke of Clarence and St. Andrews in the 
chair. The company, though not so numerous as it 
frequently has been, was highly respectable; and 
the contributions, though not very satisfactory, did 
not fall short of the usual average of this half-yearly 
collection. The objects of the charity are as une- 
quivocally laudable as its affairs are confessedly well- 
managed. Poor or distressed Scotchmen, who in 
n cannot Obtain a settlement, and who of 
— cannot apply for parish support, are by its 
unds either relieved by small contributicns, or, if 
they choose to return home, are provided with a free 


a 2.—The members of the London Mechanic's 
tion celebrated their second anniversary by 
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a dinner at the Crown and Anchor, which was at~ 


tended by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
(who presided), Mr. Brougham, M.P., Mr. Denman, 
M.P., the Hon. Mr. Aberérombie, M.P., Mri Alder- 


man Wood, M.P., Dr. Birkbeck, and the other 


principal officers of the institution, and about six 
hundred members. 

— The King’s scholars of Westminster gave their 
annual representation of a Latin comedy; it was on 
this occasion the Andrian of Terence. - 

5.—A meeting, for the formation of a Mechanic's 
Institute, was held at Hammersmith. 

6.—The members of the Western Literary and’ 
Scientific Institution assembled at the rooms of the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, for 
the purpose of electing twenty-four members to form 
a committee of management, in the place of the 
provisional committee, that had been previously 
appointed, pro tempore, to conduct the affairs of the 
society. , 


8.—The rector and parishioners of St: Olaves,’ 


Hart Street, held:a vestry meeting for the purpose 
of receiving the report of the tythe committee, on 


the subject. of their contest as to the demand of two | 


shillings and sixpence in the pound tithes. The 
parishioners offered £1,820 per annum, exclusive of 
surplice fees, which the doctor agreed to accept, 
Provided that they can settle with the bishop the 
Suis to be paid to his successor. 

17 —The Duke of Buckingham was convicted at 
Mr, Lloyd’s office, Winchester, in two penalties and 
costs, incurred in consequence of his christian and’ 
surname not being painted on his waggons, as re- 
quired by the statute. 

20.—The King held a privy council, when it was 
agreed that the Parliament should be further pro- 
rogued from the 5th of January to Thursday the 2d 
February, then to meet for the dispatch of business. 
The Recorder afterwards made his report of the 
convicts capitally convicted at the-October Sessions, 
when Richard William Jasper, for forging an accep- 
tance to a bill of exchange, William Henry ‘Austin,’ 
a letter-sorter, for secreting and stealing a letter, 
and John Edmonds, for horse-stealing, were ordered 
for execution on Tuesday the 27th December. 

A day school for the education of the children of 
poor British subjects has lately been established in 
Paris, under the patronage of Lord and Lady 
Granville. ; 

The whole of the materials of the houses, guard- 
room, and_lodge to the lower mews, Charing Crogs, 
were sold by auction, to be pulled down, to make 
way for the grand new street, to be constructed fram 
Charing Cross to the British Museum, Great 
Russel Street, 

The Enterprize Steam Packet arrived in safety at 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 12th of October, 
after a passage of 57 days. 


MARRIAGES. 

’ £. Packe, esq., to Jane ert of — (il- 
lansfield, esq., M. P., of Birstall-house. ~ 
. J. CG Wright, €Sq-, son of Ss. Wright, esq., of 
Mapperly, Notts, to Theodosia; daughter of T.Den- 
man, esq., M. P. er or ’ , 

R. Bethell, esq., Middle Temple, to Bilenor Mary, 
da hter of R. Abraham, esq. i 

4 Barclay, esq., to Isabella, daughter of W. 
Crulman, esq- 

"T. Kent, esq. of Berks, to Lucy, widow of Major 
Murray. , ; 

The Rev. B. Yound, B.A., of Watling, Sussex, 
to E. Susanna, daughter of J. Holloway, os 
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106 Marriages and Deaths Abroad. 


S. Grimaldi, esq., to Mary Ann, daughter of T. 
G. Knapp, esq. 

The Rev. W. Lonsdale, B. A., to Jane, daughter 
of J. Power, Esq. 

G. Tappen, esq., to Mary Ann Elizabeth, daughter 
of T. Watson, esq. 

Baron Lorentz, to Miss Mills, daughter of the 
late J. Mills, esq., of Jamaica. 

E. H. Stacey, esq., to Eliza Frances, daughter of 
the late William Edwards, esq., of Carmarthen. 

Lord Headley, to Miss Mathews. 

S. P. Vincent, esq., to Elizabeth Mary, daughter 
of the late D. Williams, esq., of Pool-house, Car- 
marthen. 

S. G. Smith, esq., of his Majesty’s Dock-yard at 
Sheerness, to Ann, daughter of the late J. Serle, 
esq. 

Lieut. F. Sewell, R. N., to Margaret, daughter 
of Mr. Sewell, of Newlands, Carlisle. 

— Forster, esq. R. E., to Mary Ann, daughter of 
the late R. Betton, esq. of Great Berwick. 

At Mortlake, William Edward, son of the late R. 
Gilpin, esq., of Jamaica, to Marianne, daughter of 
the late William Gilpin, esq., of East-Sheen. 

E. G. Langdon, esq., to Mary, daughter of the late 
D. Hughes, esq., of Nunny. 

The Rev. G. Stringer, to Mary Frances, daughter 
of the late J. Coulson, esq. of Hull. 

A. R. Sutherland, M.D., to Maria, daughter of 
H. L. Thomas, esq. 


Lieut. H. Roebuck, R. N., to Elizabeth, daughter 
of T. Chappel, esq. 
J. Harris, esq., to Fanny, daughter of F. Daniell, esq. 
N. Smith, esq., to Mary Ann, daughter of T. Ba- 
con, esq. of Padworth-house, Berks. 
J. A. Manning, esq., to Augusta Mary, daughter 
of the late General Sir C. Shipley. 
Haslar Capron, esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
a Georgiana, daughter of Sir F.M. Ommaney, 


The Rev. D. H. F. Hatton, of Weldon, to the 
Lady Louisa Greville. 
a a W. S. Gilly, M. A., rector of North 
am » Essex, to Jane Charlotte Mary, daugh 
of Major Colberg. —_— 


Major H. G. Broke, to Frederica 
of J. Mure, esq. : iit ae 


DEATHS. 

The Hon. R. Hare, 78. 
Lieut. Col. Riddell. 
~ond G. Patch. 

» C. Adams, esq., of W 
et agate n — and Charwelton, 16. 
William James, esq., 76. 
Elizabeth, wife of J. M. G 


Elizabeth Ann, relict of the late B. W 
> ° a e. 
Mrs. Ann Whittaker, of Kensington, a. ot 


cm Ann, daughter of the Hon. W. Shirley. 
_ W. A. Douglas, son of Major-general 


W. C., son of J. Vaughan 
esq., of Enfield. 
Mrs. Lenox, late i : 
of Halifax, relict of Capt. G 


At All rectory, Matilda 
daughter of the Rev. T. A. Methuen, 13, ue 


Capt. J. H. Carter, R. N. 
At Nottinghill, E. Evans, esq., 3. 


At Clapham, Sarah, relict of the lat 
rell, esq., 78. e Ww. Cotte. 
E. Calvert, esq 


Mrs. Vernon, widow of General Vernon. 
daughter of S. Atkinson, esq. 
Mary, wife of the Rev. R. Grant, 74, 


The 
Seaith, bere Lady Smith, relict of Sir Michael 


runwood, esq. 


(Jay, 
Lady Eyre, relict of the late Chief Justice Eyre, 
M. Surtees, esq. : 


Lady Arabella Harvey. 

Mrs. G. Greeme. . 

At Chertsey, W. Soane, esq., 82. 
Edward Cockett, esq., 29. 

Capt. H. Wheadon, R. N., 69. 


General A. Campbell, Lieut.-governor of Foy 


Augustus, 67. 
At Harrow, Catherine, wife of the Rev. Max 
Drury. 
James, son of J. Harker, esq., of Sherborne. 
J.J. B. Turner, esq., son of the Rev. J., rector of 
Hagley, Worcestershire. 
Rear-Admiral Bingham 
Edward, son of J. G. Scott, esq. 
W. Ogilvie, esq., of Westhall. 
The Dowager Marchioness of Bath, 91. 
R. Vincent, esq., 48th regt. 
W. Lloyd, esq., of the Royal-Horse Guards, 19. 
J. Benbow, esq. 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. »° 
At Naples, Sir J. Carnegie, of Southesk, bart., 
Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. D. Lyons, of 
Hampstead-court. 
At Fredericks-town, New Brunswick, C. Vavasour, 
esq., to Maria, daughter of E. Grosvenor, esq. 
At Calcutta, W. R. Fitzgerald, esq., to Sarah, 
daughter of the late R. Fulcher, esq. 
C. R. Barwell, esq-, to Ellen, daughter of the late 
R. Fulcher, esq. 
At Madras, J. Walker, esq., to Margaret Somer- 
ville, daughter of W. Allen, esq., of Leith. 
At Lisbon, O. H. Sampayo, esq., to Christiana, 
daughter of J. Goold, esq. 
At Bombay, Capt. B. Seton, son of the late Sir A. 
Seton, bart., to Miss J. Elphinstone. 
At Madras, H.C. Cotton, esq., to Miss Brodie, 


sister to W. Brodie, esq., of Brodie, in Morayshire, 
Scotland. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Eliza Rosina, daughter 
of J. W. Tapp, esq., 21. 

At Jamaica, the Rev. D.G. Hague; also, Mr. 
Hague; James, son of the late J. Bigsby, esq. 

At Kingston, C. Grant, esq., 34; A, Fears, €4:; 
T. Quin, esq., late of Hatfield, Herts, 38. 

In France, B. Troughton, esq. 

At Paris, the Dowager Countess of Gosford. 

The Honourable M. Brown, brother of the Earl 
of Kenmare; W.F.F. Rumbold, son of Sir W- 
Rumbold, bart. 

At Nantz, Col. Byrne, late of the Austrian Ser- 
vice in France; Commander T. Wells, R. N.- 

At Naples, the celebrated Giovanni Marie Lin- 
quiti, Director of the Royal Asylum for the Insane 
of Aversa, whose name is so honourably known 
throughout Europe, 31. 

At Florence, Mrs. Powlett, wife of Col. H. Powlett. 
a, 4 Valparaiso, Harriet, wife of Capt. Maling, 

At Madrid, G. R. Chinnery, esq. 

At his palace in Vienna, His Serene Highness 
Duke Charles Eugene of Lorraine, the last branch 
of the illustrious house of Lorraine. 

At Bencoolen, Lieut.W. Rolfe, R. N. 

At Meerut, Lieut. W. Beveridge. 

At Masulipatam, Capt. F. Best. 

W. Small, esq., purser of the General Kyd- 

At Kamptee, near Nagpore, 22, Ensign T. White. 

At Arcot, Lieut. G. Cheape; Mary Ann Cathcart, 
wife of A. Bruce, esq : 


fi At Montreal, in Canada, Ellen, wife of J. Stat 
eld, esq. 
‘ 
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MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 
WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


Anew Presbyterian Chapel was opened lately at 
Bishopwearmouth. An appropriate sermon was 


) by the Rev. D. Dewar, LL.D., of Glas- 
a a service a collection was made, which 

nted to £77. 11s. 8d. 
athe Museum of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-upon- Tyne was lately opened 
for the public inspection of subscribers. 

The Dean of Durham has determined on having 
that part of the cathedral which has for some time 
been in a dilapidated state put into complete repair 
in the ensuing spring, and the pinnacle rebuilt. 

A public meeting was held lately at Newcastle, to 
take into consideration Captain Brown’s plans for 
erecting a suspension bridge across the mouth of the 
river Tyne, from North to South Shields, a dis- 
tance, including the two wings or side arches, of 
1,800 feet ; the centre span will be 115 feet above the 
highest tides, which will allow ships of 400 tons bur- 
then to pass below it under all sail. The expense 
will be about £100,000. 

Married.) Capt. Barnes, of Botchardby, to Miss 
Rothwell—At Ford, the Rev. G. Gibb, to Miss H. 
Rae—The Rev. D. Douglas, of Hamsterley, to Miss 


Ann Fopling, of Etherley—At Durham, Mr. T. 
Coulston, of Landcaster, to Miss Ann Croskell. 


Died.] At Durham, Ann Matilda, daughter of the 
late G. Fielding, esq., of Starforth-hall, York—30, 
Mr. G. Swinburne. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 
Married.) At Whitehaven, S.Wood. esq. to Jane, 
daughter of A. Moore, esq. 


Died.] At Carlisle, 60, T. Benson, esq. He has 
bequeathed the interest of £5,000 to the poor of Car- 
lisle—At Caldewbeck, 80, T. Jefferson, esq. 


YORKSHIRE, 

The Wermerian Society held their first meeting 
for the season on the 19th of November. A very in- 
teresting paper was read by H. Witham, esq., on the 
discovery of live cockles in the peat moss on a farm 
which, for many centuries, has been named Cockles- 
bury. The cockles are found in considerable num- 
bers, and appear to be the common species of our 
sandy shores—cardium edule. 

At a meeting of the Directing Committee of the 
Aire and Calder Navigation Company, held lately at 
Wakefield, it was determined that measures should 
be immediately taken for continuing forward the 
new navigation between Goole and Nottingley to 
Leeds and Wakefield, so as to admit vessels of one 
hundred tors burthen to come up to both these 
towns; and a notice was given, that an application 
Pre be made to Parliament during the next ses- 

or an act to . : : 
incher carry this highly beneficial project 

An alarming fire broke out lately in the ship-yard 
of S. Walton, esq., Hull. < yon 

sired.) At York, S.Younge, jun. esq., of Shef- 
Lignite Miss Cc. Kearsiey.—Mr. J. A. Castle, eo Min 
Miss Moti. Ph newold—J. Spencer, jun. esq. to 
eq. to Jane Fhe —_ Preston, J. Unthank, 
Work a ter of J. Parkington, esq., of 
gow, to Miss} Toon R. Goodwin, esq., of Glas- 
taker, ea, nf tee or—At Cottingham, T. Whit- 
the Rev % of Howden, to Miss M. Gee—At Addle, 
Wakefield anctew> to Miss E. H.. Hardcastle, of 

Se er a ce 
daughter of T. Chandler en. of West roewys 


¥, Lieut. Col. H. Lane, to the Hon. Harriet 


Frances Dundas—At Ripl 









» T. Houseman, of 


Sprucety-hall, to Ann, daughter of G. Dickinson, 
esq., of Butter-hill. 
Died. ] At Claverley, 60, Miss E. eton—B, 


Beverley, esq-, of T 


W. Warrener, of 


Bhodes, eSq-, of Leeds—At 


horp, Grass 


he Rev. 
» Elizabeth, wife of S. 
Scarborough, the Rev. 


H. Kelly, vicar of Bishop-burton—At Settle, the 
Rev. T. Carr, M. A.—Katharine, daughter of S. 
Burstal, esq., of Hessie. 
LANCASHIRE. 

It is intended to make application to Parliament, 
during the next session, for an act to form a new 
line of road from Manchester to Wakefield, by way 
of Ashton-under-Line, Staley Bridge, Saddleworth, 
and Holmforth, according to a survey now making 
by an eminent surveyor. 

Mr. Kay, of Preston, has invented a new mode of 
spinning flax by machinery, by which he is enabled 
to spin 200 yarn without difficulty, from an inferior 
description of flax, and with very little hackling. 

Married.| At Liv l, . i 
H rien) T. Sevale act ae aa detabaes 


daughter 
of W. Roscoeley—At Manchester, “Mr. H. Binns, of 
Rippondens, to Miss M. Ridehaigh; Mr. R. Riley, 


jun.to Betsey, da 
wood, near Bury. 


hter of J. Rostron, esq., 
Tt J. Mabbot, to Sarah, daugh- 


of Eden- 


ter of J. Barker, esq., of Todmonden, Yorkshire— 
At Caton, near Lancaster, J. Fill, esq., of Ulver- 
stone, to Isabella, daughter of S. Gregson, esq., of 


Lancaster. 
Died. 


Lieut. Col. Bennet, 32d 
Eliza, wife of Mr. J. Nadin—At Preston, 19, Ann, 
daughter of R. Buxton—At Lancaster, M 


ter of S. Bower, 
Hargreaves, esq., of Springfield- 


At Liverpool, 35, W. A. Hamilton, esq.; 


—At Manchester, 


eaves, po oe 


li—The Rev. Mr. 


will, curate of Old Church, Wigan—45, Mr. W. 


Jackson, of Woodplumpton. 


CHESHIRE. 

November 19, the arch of the new bridge over the 
Mersey, near Stockport, was completed. 

Married.) At Chester, the Rev. E. Duncombe, 


to Susan, daughter of the late Rev. C. Mainwaring, 
of Oteley-par —At Alderley, R. Philli , *9 of 
» C3qe, 


a, to Letitia, daughter of W. 


Died.] At Ashton, C. Lechmere, son of Capt. G. 
Russel. 


Died.} 


In Der 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Married.] At Duffield, S. Evans, esq., of Derby, 


- to Miss Wollaston, of Duffield. 
- 80, D. P. Coke, esq.—, R. 
Blurton, esq., of Nobut, near Uttoxeter. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Married.] At Nottingham, A. Stevenson, esq., of 


Melrose, Roxburghshire, to Elizabeth, 
the late J. Moss, esq., of Darnick, near Melrose; 


ter of 


Mr. S. Nunn, of Bury, to Miss Parker—At Kirkton, 
W. Cullen, esq., of Carluke, to Jacobina Steuart, 


daughter of the late C. Hamilton, esq., of Fairholm 


and Kirkton, Lanarkshire. 


Died.] At Nottingham, T. Eveson, esq.; 79,W. 


Webster, esq.—3l, 
wells, the lady of Sir T. W. White, bart. 


- Holl 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Married. 
jun., of K. , to Alice 
Silverstone, of Depden. 


At Ingham, Mr. R. Goodman, of King- 
stead, Norfolk, to Miss Brown—Mr. H. Teverson, 


Sarah, daughter of J. 


. Died.] * ee a a + = — Elizabeth 
Duchess of Rutland—The v. J. Applebee 
off Lincoln—16, Justina, daughter of C. 


White, 
terton, E 


At Spalding, W. 


’ dau hter of the Rev. W. Harrison— 
ht—At Butterwick, Mrs. Han- 


son, wife of Mr. R. Hanson; Mr. W. Hanson, her 
son, and Mrs. W. Hanson, his wife. 
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108 Provincial Occurrences: Leicester and Rutlandshire, &¢, (Sai, 


LEICESTER AND RUTLANDSHIRE. 

An alarming fire broke out lately at Bunghurst, 
on the premises of Mr. D. Wright, flax-dresser, the 
buildings on which were entirely destroyed. 

Married.) W. Curtis, esq., of Leicester, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Rev. J. H. D’Avenant, of 
Ham, Wilts. 

Died.] Sarah, wife of B. Brookhouse, Leicester— 
The Rev. T. Norris, rector of Hardy—80, J. N. Fry, 
Loughborough-fields—4, Sophia, wife of T. Need- 
ham, of Hinkley—At Barrow-upon-Soar, 63, Dr. T. 
Parkinson, late of Leicester. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A few weeks since, some miners employed at the 
Rough Hills Colliery, discovered in a piece of iron- 
stone, at a depth of 150 feet from the surface, a 
small toad, which lived about three weeks after, and 
grew to nearly double its size when first released 
from its confined cell. The creature was put into 
water and not fed, and therefore is supposed to have 
died of want. 

Married.| At Sandon, J. S. Wortley, esq., M.P. 
to Lady Georgiana Ryder, third daughter of the Earl 
of Harrowby—At Swimmerton, J. Bamford, esq., of 
Winslow, Cheshire, to Ann, daughter of the late 
Mr. J. Mosedale. 

Died.) The Rev. J. Shaw, head master of the 
free mar-school of Stafford—At Whitmore, 90, 


E. Mainwaring, esq.—85, Mrs. Darwell, relict of the 
late Rev. J. Darwell, of Walsall. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


A medicinal spring has lately been discovered at 
Willoughby, near the Four Crosses Inn, which is 
now submitted to Sir H. Davy for the purpose of 
being analyzed; it is supposed to contain a mixture 
of magnesia, sulphur, iron, and saline particles. 

Mr. B. Cook, of Birmingham, has recently ob- 
tained a patent for an invention by which the strain 
is taken off the cable of vessels at anchor, rendering 
them more secure; which is effected by applying a 


simple piece of mechanism that will give great elas- 
ticity to the cable. 


A tablet has been lately placed in St. Martin’s- 
Church, Birmingham, to the memory of R. Prat- 


chett, gentleman, as a grateful acknowledgment of 

extensive public services rendered by him to the 

parish of Birmingham during a space of thirty years. 
Died.) At Birmingham, 50, J. U 

Mary, wife of R. Astley, esq.—At Aernareng, 


esq ; 
try, Edith, 
wife serley — W. Flavell—At Alcester, ki, Miss 


SHROPSHIRE, 


Some workmen employed lately in taking off 
the 
on thatch from a farm-house at the Lyth, ae Con- 
ver, 


on the estate of E. W. S. Owen, esq., dis- 
covered twenty gold coins of the reigns of James I. 


and Charles I1., all in a perfect state of preservation. 
In taking down the old Alms Houses in St. Mary’s 


Parish, Shrewsbury, a considerabl i 
ae é number of coins 


the joists and floor in one of 
habitations—they were chiefi —~ 


y shillin » coined 
= a of Elizabeth and Charles. ™ , 
meeting was held lately at Shrews for the 
purpese of forming an Association otiadiec i aid of 
the Sunday School Society in Ireland. The meeting 
mnaihatine deposited in the ah a tered 
the ladies assembled. ope a“ 


Married.) At Pontes 5 
Mies Be Md Tipton ot Presi craaets 
Rev. E. P. Owen, vicar of W. 


Sy ~ahe 


to 


adeley, "the 
+t el » to Miss Dar- 
late S. Darby, esq-, of Cole- 






WORCESTER, 

A meeting was held lately at Kidderminster 
which Mr. Cropper, of Liverpool, was tavied 
explain his views by which slavery may be abolish 
in the West-Indies; by the competition of free jy. 

- bour; when a large and highly respectable commits, 
was formed to adopt such measures as might apper 
most eligible for the abolition of slavery, consister; 
with adue regard to the interests of all parties, 

A very elegant piece of plate, of the value of jy 
guineas, provided by the subscription of one guing 
each of 150 gentlemen educated at Silver-street Acs. 
demy, Worcester, is to be presented to J. Simpson, 
LL.D., so long the master of that highly respectable 


establishment, as a testimony of their regard aj 
_ esteem. 


Married.| N. Hartland, esq., of Evesham, to 
Eliza, daughter of Dr. Dixon, of Grove-villa, Wor. 
cester—F. H. Williams, esq., of Colnbrook-patk, 
Monmouthshire, to Elizabeth Ann Pakington, 


daughter of the late W. Russell, esq., of Powick. 
court. 


Died.] The Rev. Dr. Wingfield, poobendery of 
Worcester Cathedral; 65, Mr. E. SKS of 
low; J. Platt, esq.; 58, J. Newman, M.D; 84, Mn. 
C. Wall, daughter of the late Dr. Wall; 24, Emma, 
wife of Mr. 'T. Chalk—71, the Rev. J. Plum 
D.D, dean of Gloucester, and vicar of Stone 
Wichenford—4), Jane, wife of J. Hooman, esq,, of 
‘France, near Kidderminster. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


An apple, called the Germaine, which measured 
twelve inches round one way and twelve inches and 
three-quarters another, weighing fifteen ounces, was 
gathered lately in a gentleman’s garden near Here- 
ford. It was one of asecond crop from the same 
tree; the first of which was an abundant one, and 
was gathered in July. Thetree again partially blos- 
somed, and produced seventeen very fine apples. 

Died.] At Cusop, near Hay, two widows, whose 
united ages amounted to 194 years—81, Catherine, 
widow of W. Dauncey, esq., of 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Williams, rector of 
St. Devereux and Wormbridge—At Ledbury, Jane 
Worrall, daughter of the Rev. J. Watts. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
Lately the Lord Bishop of Gloucester laid the 
foundation stone of the new church to be erected im 
Suffolk-square, Cheltenham. 
A very commodious market-house has recently 
been erected in the borough of Berkeley, and wa 


opened for the use of the public on the 20th of 
November. 


Married.] At Bristol, R. Elwes, esq., of Stoke 
park, Suffolk, to Catherine, daughter of I. Elton, 
esq., of Stapleton-house; Mr. T. Britton, to Susan, 
ym atthe Rev. R. Davies, ye ng Mr 

in C. H. Thomas, to Isabella, ug = 
King; R. F. Fitzherbert, esq. to M. K. S. E. Simp 
son, daughter of the late J. K. U. A. Simpson, 84» 
formerly of Mercy-hall, Kent—At Glifton, herd 
tin, €sq.-, son of the Rev. Dr. Martin, of Dublin, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late R. Zouch, €4- 
Captain Royds, 52d regt, to Georgiana, daughter ® 
L. » esq., late of Ardwick—At Ch _ 
B. Robinson, esq., eldest son of Sir G. A. Robinsod, 
bart., to Louisa, daughter of the late Maj. Gem 
Douglas—At Abergavenny, Mr. J. Symes, of War 
minster, to Margaret, daughter of the late C 
Groves, 8d. royal vet. bat. 

Died.] At Bristol, Miss E.‘P. e, daughter 
of the Rev. D. Sprague; Mike . Green; * 
R. Pinckney, esq.; Mr. J. Cripps; at the Sp 
Mrs. Oakeley, Te . of J. Oo » °9 of OS 
house, Salop—At Cheltenham, 23, Mrs. 
relict of Captain D. Macleod; 51, Caroline, relict 

J. Towe, esq., of Sn hall, Y ; Char 
lotte, daughter of Admiral R. Montague; 34, Mi 
Edouart—At Tewkesbury, 69, Sarah, relict of Mt 
J. Lords; W. Barnard, esq., of W! ite-fields— 
oe sahoute, 40, the Rev. J. R. Price; Sarah, 

Major Woobridge, R. M.—The lady of E. Maxe® 
esq-, of Clifton—72, Mr. J. S. Woollett, of aa 
mouth—-79, W. Phelps, of Puckrup—The lady 
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i ” of Wo i ange—At Coombe- 
= ‘Mary, wife of G. Hillhouse, esq. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


arrvied.) J- Hadland, esq., of Chattercot-hall, to 
a. wet) oc. A. Bale, esq. to Miss E. Bush, both 


oe he Oxford, Sir E. Hitchings—At Merton, 
the Rev. J. L. Heyes, B.D. 
BUCKS AND BERKS. 

tle town of Staines has followed the ex- 
oan “ by the London Literary and Scientific 
Institution. A public meeting was held there on 
Thursday last for the establishment of a public li- 
brary for the use of the inhabitants of the town. 
The plan was highly approved of; and after some 
discussion, a day of meeting was appointed, at 
which a committee of management will be elected, 
and regulations entered into. 

i dsor, 62, Miss Branch—At Cook- 
ang Ble of the late F. Taylor, esq., of 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn—At West Wi- 
combe, 106, J. Hawes—Mr. Herbert, of Farringdon, 
Berks—32, Ann, wife of Mr. Cheney, of Aylesbury— 


At Reading, 70, R. Torlington, esq. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 


A new line of road at Wadesmill was opened to 
the public for the first time on Saturday the 3d of 


December. 

In searching the records of the Borough of Hert- 
ford lately, a document was found, affixed to which 
was the mark of a mayor of that town, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, who was incapable of writing his 


name. 

Married.] B. Kemble, esq. to Hester, daughter of 
the late T. Kemble, -» of Gobions—At Bedford, 
Mr. R. Sharp, of Goldington, to Miss C. Palmer— 
Surrey, to Mary, daughter of E.R. Williamson, esq. 

Died.] At Hertford, 87, J. Smith, esq.—At Mer- 
ton, the Rev. J. L. Heyes, B.D.—At Rickmans- 
worth, 34, Mary Ann, wife of T. B. Weedon, esq.— 
At Hitching, Ann, widow of D. Brown, esq. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

The twelfth anniversary meeting of the Oundle 
and Thrapston Branch Bible Society was held lately 
at Oundle and Thrapston; and a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the last year was read. 

Married.) C. B. White, esq., of Peterborough, to 
Miss M. Collier—W. oe of Eye, near Pe- 
terborough, to Miss Whit » daughter of W. 
Whitehead, esq., of Werrington. 


Died.| At Peterborough, 70, Mrs. Bate, relict of 
D. Bate, esq., late of Ailesworth; 83, Mrs. Pratt~ 
At Eye, 76, Mrs. Moore, relict of C. Moore, esq.— 
At West Haddon, 89, Mrs. M. Lovell; 70, Mrs. Lo- 
dington, relict of the Rev. J. Lodington, vicar of 
Oundle—At Sulgrave, 17, Jane, daughter of the late 
Rev. W. Harding; 77, the Rev. L. Powis, rector of 


Thorpe Achurch, and vicar of Towcester—At Kib- 


Fn 85, the Rev. T. Thomas, B. D., rector of 
en 23, Lieut. J. V. Robinson, R. A., son of the 
: - W. V. Robinson, of Grafton Underwood ; Rev. 

- Lamb, rector of Lydon—At Maidford, the Rev. 


S. White, M. A.—A i 
M. Wardle, est, t Wardington, near Banbury, J. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 


The sum of £1,000 has been presented lately to - 


wan college by a ci-devant member of that society, 
h has been appropriated to a fund for keeping 
the chapel in repair. 

A hare was shot lately on the estate of H. P. Stan- 
rey, €sq-» of Paxton-hall, nearly milk white; which 

cighed nearly ten pounds, and measured a yard and 
two inches in length. 

Professor Dobree has bequeathed his valuable 
Seneneiote and printed books, containing manu- 
aan notes, to the University of Cambridge; and 

rte volumes to Trinity College. 

~ried.] At Huntingdon, J, H. Edwards, esq., 
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of Solihull, Warwickshire, to Miss Stafford—At Wal- 
soken, near Wisbeach, Mr. W. Southwell, to Miss 


Died.) At H 71, Mrs. Maule, relict of 


H. M e, esq.—At horney, 76, Mr. J. ; o 
G. Milner, esq., of Combirton—At Whittlesey, ee 
Mr. S. Chapman—At Wisbeach, 57, Mr. J. Palmer. 


NORFOLK... 

The fourth annual general meeting of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Literary Institution was held on Satur- 
day the 22d of October, at the Society's Rooms, in 
the Haymarket, Norwich. The high sheriff of the 
county of Norfolk took the chair as president, and 
congratulated the society on the steady progress it had 
made during the past year. In addition to the usual 


_ business of the meeting, the following distinguished 


members were, on the motion of E. Wodehouse, 
esq., M.P., appointed vice-presidents: The Hon. 
Col. Wodehouse, M.P., lieutenant of the county; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich; the 
Right Hon. Lord Suffield; the Right Hon. and Rey. 
Lord Bayning; the very Rev. the Dean of Norwich; 
T. Ww. Coke, esq-, M.P.; Ww. Smith, esq-, M.P.; R,. 
H. Gurney, esq., M.P.; T. F. Buxton, esq., M.P. 
The following were appointed members of the com- 
mittee: Rev. C. N. Wodehouse; Rev. — Carter; 
E. Barron, esq.; J.. Chambers, esq.; R. Morgan, 
esq.; Dr. Evans; and Mr. S. Wilkin. 

A meeting of the owners and occupiers of land in 
this county was held lately at the Angel-inn, Nor- 
wich, to take into consideration the expediency of 
forming an association for the protection of agricul- 
ture. When it was resolved that the association 
be then formed; several other resolutions were then 
put and carried. 

The second general meeting of the Norwich and 
NorfolkLawLibrary was held lately at the Guildhall, 
when the report and regulations, drawn up by the 
committee appointed for that purpose, were read ; 
and after considerable discussion, and some modifica- 
tions had taken place, the regulations drawn up by 
the committee were adopted. 

* Married.] At Kimberley, Mr. E. Ball, of Bur- 
well, to Ann, — of the late Mr. Cadywold—At 
Redenhall, G. Wilson, esq., of the Temple, to Eliza- 
beth, widow of F. F. North, of R —At Yar- 
mouth, Lieut. J. White, R.N., to Miss E. Briggs; 
Capt. E. Richmond, to Mrs. Woolstone, of Go 
ston—At Permountergate, Mathias, son of the late 
J. V. Mathias, esq., of Stanhoe-hall, to Henrietta, 
daughter of W. H » esq.—At Hackford next 
Keepham, the Rev. P. Francis, M.A., of Foulsham- 
arsonage, to Eliza, daughter of G. Lloyd, esq.—At 


.Fakenham, W. Steel, esq. to Mary Ann, daughter of 
rpeland-hall. 


the late W. Dunham, esq., of Tho 


Died.] At Yarmouth, 72, D. Tolmé, wy 
Spears, R.N: Mrs. Bracy; 21, Miss Tapp, hter 
of J. W. Tapp, esq. of Halifax; J. Laws, esq.—At 

ymondham, Mrs. F. Troughton, daughter of the 
Swaffham, 47, Judith, relict of W. Wright, esq.; 83, 
Rev. R. Deane, rector of West Harling—At Lynn, 


64, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. E. Muggridge—At 


Thorpe, 71, Mary, wife of S. Parkinson, esq.; R. 
Duffield, of East Dereham. 


SUFFOLK. 

The first meeting of the governors and subscribers 
of the Suffolk General Hospital was held lately, 
when Drs. Smith and Lynn were elected physicians; 
Mr. G. Creed and Mr. C. Smith, surgeons; and Mr. 
Mornemont, house-surgeon and secretary. 

Married.] P. Baylis, esq. to Mary Ann, daughter 
of Mr. C. be, of Yaxley—At Thurston, Mr. W. 


Harvey, of Fornham, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
J. Seenings— Mr. Long of Halesworth, to Mary, 


da ter of Cc. Dodd, esq. of Shelf — Mr. . 
Kitchiner, of West-row, Mildenhall, to Susan Bur- 
wich, second daughter ofthe Rev. J. B. Sams, of 
Bury St. Edmonds. 


Died.] At Bury St. Edmonds, Charl , son of Dr. 
Malkina=At Great Barton, 66, the Rev.N.Orman: 86, 
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_Scurlin, gent., of Horningsheath—At Claydon, 67, 
Mire, Edwards; 76, Mrs. Ann Goddard, of tesdale 
—At Framlingham, 19, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. L. Hill—@, Mr. R. Goodchild, of Hi ham, 
near Gazeley—J. Murray, esq., of Dalham—J. Fel- 
gate, esq., of Bawdsey—66, J. Alvis, esq., of Bury— 
26, Elizabeth, wife of W. Isaacson, esq.—At Kettle- 
buston. 72, L. Bloss, esq.—21, John, second son of 
A. H. Steward, esq., of Stoke-park—05, F. Harrison, 
gent. 


ESSEX. 


C. C. Western, esq., M.P., has sent adonation of 
rare exotic seeds to the Colchester Botanical Society. 


Married.| R. Gore, esq., of Walthamstow, to 
Augusta, daughter of the late T. Maples, esq., of 
Thome, Yorkshire—Capt. W. H. Haslefoot, of 
Boreham, to Mrs. Hinde. 

Died.] 92, Mrs. Pattison, relict of the late J. Pat~ 
tison, esq., of Maldon—John, son of J. Barrington, 
esq., of Doggetts, near Rochford—69, the Rev. J. 
Applebee, prebendary of Lincoln, and rector of East 
Thorpe—At Calaton, Raleigh-vicarage, Mrs. Penny, 
of Castle Cary—Miss Ann Tanner—63, Sarah Tho- 
inas, wife of J. H. Harrison, esq., of Copford-hall. 


KENT. 
Died.] Mary, wife of Dr. Rowlands, of the royal 


dock-yard, Chatham—Eliza, daughter of H. Hay- 


ward, esq., of Thorneton; 70, S. Beetson, esq., of 
Thorneton. 


SUSSEX. 
A short time since, Mr. Turner, of Horsham, 
caught in his mill-pond a pike weighing fifteen 
pounds, in the stomach of which was found a king’s- 


fisher, which, fromthe state of its plumage, could 
not have been long gorged. 


Married.) At Brighton, R.Tidswell, esq., of Kim- 
bolton, to Mrs. Shrapnell; Capt. J. W. Roberts, 
R.N., to Miss F. Sarjant; Lieut. Roche, R.N., to 
Caroline, daughter of the late A. Robinson, M.D., 
of Broadwater: E. Parry, esq. to Catherine Harriet, 
daughter of E. Isaac, esq.; the Rev. R. Mont- 
gomery, to Miss J. Walker—At Broachwater, the 
Kev. E. J. Whyley, vicar of Eaton-bray, Bedford- 
shire, to Jane, daughter of — Morrah, esq., of 
Worthing—At a Lieut. J. F. Thompson, 

au 


Rt. N., to Sarah Ann, hter of th : omg 
son, M. D., of Broadwater of the late A. Robin 


Died.) At Woolheding, 75, Lady R. S = 
Winchelsea, 72, Francie wife of y pencer—At 


; H. Powell, esq.— 
At Harting, 82, J. Postlethw it ua , . 
49, the Rev. W. Gubbins, MAL et Rodmill, 


HANTS, 


An alarming fire broke out lately at Mr. Aslett’s 
coach-manufacfory, Southampton, which was en- 


tirely destroyed, and several of the adjoining houses 
much injured. We regret to 


add that’ the i 
and leathern hoses were in an inefficient a 
Many labouring people who had assembled refused 
to assist in saving the property without being paid 
for their trouble! A subscription was soon after 
opened for the relief of the distressed and industrious 
proprietor, and which was commenced by a magni- 
ficent donation of fifty pounds from Mr. sendin’ 
and of twenty-five ard twenty pounds from Me. 
sci Mr. Beckford, Mr. Atherly, &¢ bee. 7 
] arried. | _At Southam ton, Capt. J. ; 
one ee slaughter < the fe Je Brett 
» Col. R. ackKeray, R.E. 
jo od — saty E. Carnegie, daughter a the Eanl 


Died.) At Southam , 
: ut So pton, H. Sop i 
Rie 75, J. Collins, per, esq. 65, 


Sas, €s¢.—70, the Rev. G 
res, rector of Farlington—; waren. 
Louisa Harriet, wife of Sir @- Carrett ne, 
-* WILTs, 

x 2 be go out lately on Hill-farm, near Laving- 
a a a ee upwards of one hundred head 

» twenty quarters of ; 
acres of barley-straw, we “wenty-five 


a cott — 
husbandry implements. age, and a Variety of 
» H. F. Tovey 


Married.) At Sh 
vied.) At Shrewton 
ington, to Martha, daughter of C, "A. Wane 
use; T. O, Stephens, 








of Shrewton-ho 
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ter of R. B. D 





ésq., of Salisbury, to Harriet, daughter 
brough, m4 of Shrewton-lodge—At Bradians % 
Turner, of Freshford, to Emily, of 
Adye, esq.—W. F. Brodribb, esq., of Wan 
to Maria Louisa, daughter of — Jackson, eaq,, (,, 
rey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields—At East Griast 
the Rev. J. Stratton, M.A., vicar of Halstow, Ken, 
to Susanna, daughter of the late Mr. W. Head, 


Died.| At Calne, 85, Hannah Dowager 
oe. : . ; Lady 
SOMERSET. 


There have been lately presented to the Some. 
merset and Taunton Institution, by John Quanto, 
esq., three sepulchral stones brought from the miss 
of Thebes. They consist of one sculptured stone, 
one painted, and one inscribed with hieroglyphical 
characters. The figures appear to represent the 
worship of Osiris. There are two compartments 
the sculptured stone; in the upper the Egyptin 
god, Osiris, is naked, sitting in a chair, witha cap 
like a mitre on his head, with two horns; he holds 
a rod in his left hand, in his right a whip with thre 
thongs. There is an altar before him, on which is 
placed a vase, and over it hangs the lotus. A figure 
stands before him with a staff in his right hand, 
something like a crutch; in his left, which is hang. 
ing downwards, is an hieroglyphic. This is said to 
be the symbol of Typhon the brother of Osiris; he 
appears as if addressing the god. The lower com- 
partment seems to represent Isis with an attendant. 
This stone has a piece broken off from the right- 
hand corner, and, from the appearance of the adjoin- 
ing?parts, it would seem that some figure had occu- 
pied the space. The painted stone contains a repre- 
sentation of Osiris under another form ; in this figure 
the head is that of a hawk, Osiris being sometimes 
represented with the head of that bird, which, by its 
quick and piercing eyes, is an emblem of the sun, 
of which Osiris was the symbol; the head in this 
has the cap also similar to the mitre; he is in a stand- 
ing posture, clothed, with both hands before him; the 
bended rod and whip, and crutched staff, being held in 
the right hand of the figure spoken of above. There 
are two female figures, one behind the other, and 
an altar similar to that on the sculptured stone, with 
a vase or urn upon it; and there are considerable 
patches of hieroglyphical writing on both stones; 
the third is wholly inscribed with hieroglyphical 
characters. 

At two meetings lately holden, one in the parish 
of Ashcott, the other at Glastonbury, W. Dickinson, 
esq., M.P., in the chair, it was resolved to apply ‘ 
Parliament, during the next session, for an act to 
make a turnpike-road from Langport across King’s 
Sedgmoor towards Bristol. It is also in contempla- 
tion to make a new line of road from Langport 


through Kingsbury Episcopi to Crewkeme, for 


which an act of Parliament has been passed. 

It was unanimously resolved, ata respectable mett- 
ing lately held at Glastonbury, that £10,000 be im- 
mnediately raised, in shares of £25 each, for the put 
pose of cutting a canal (to be called the Glastonbury 


and Highbridge Canal), by which vessels of 50 tons 


— will be brought into the vale of Glasto 
ury. 


Merried.| At Bath, J..Ormond. esq., of Belmont, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Ach 

Twickenham; R.D. Mitchell, ‘9 Windsor, t0 
Mary, daughter of J. Fox, M.D. of Wood-cot- 


Ane Cornwall—At Swanswick, the Rev. E.W- 


eld, to Ann, daughter of the late J. Pybus, e40— 
At Wells, the Rew T. B. Coney, aby of Chedvor, 


to — daughter of J. P. T way, e8q., M.P. 


Marshall, esq., of Chew Magna, to Elizabeth, 


owling, esq. 
Died.) 


At “Clifton: of 
ie J.F.Hu 


. Roden, ot 
€sq., of Boul 







, ; Eliza, wife of Sz Rolleston, €4 
rrell, esq-; Elizabeth Gorden, daughter of 

ts. Ackland, relict of D. Ackland, 
on, Pembroke; 68, R. Pinckney, 4: 
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1926. ] 


_at Banwell,, 
from a long un! 
of whom came 


and a 


Conqueror, 
paronetage, 

of Sir Roger Gr 
Church Gresley, 


Dorset, Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 


arried.] 
coentelds, Mon 
Dolevorgan—At 
Miss E. 
Died.] 
At Brid 
.; the Rev. 


nterrupt 
over to t 


and be 
m whom 
wr esley, of Drakelow, 


Derbyshire. 


s. Betty Gresley 
~ ——d line of ancestors, the first 
his country in the service 


ttached to the court of King William the 


descended 


subsequently advanced to a 


DORSET. 


rt, 50, Charlotte, dau 
J. Miell, of 


Phelps, esq-, of Pubkrupt. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A meeting was lately held at Barnstaple, for the 
Pp of establishing a committee in aid of the 
Society for building Churches and Chapels. A com- 
mittee was formed, and books opened at both the 
banks in Barnstaple to receive contributions. 


The foundation-stone was laid, near Litchdon, of - 


descended the present family 
in the parish of 


Southstoke, J. Edwards, esq., of 
fo omeryshire, to Mrs. Herbert, of 


atford, J. H. Thorpe, esq. to 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. J. Bryell— 


hter of J. Gundry, 
imborne; 80, W. 


a manufactory for British lace, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Symons of Barnstaple. 

A meeting was lately held for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a Mendicity Society at Plymouth and De- 


vonport. 


A fine vein of coal has lately been discovered on 
the estate called Saltern, near the Bideford turnpike, 
belonging to L. W. Buck, esq-, of Daddon-house. 

Married. At Harberton, C. Anthony, esq., of 
Clifton, to Thomasin, daughter of the late E. 
Browne, esq., of Blakennore; Capt. Groves, R.N., 
to Miss Harrington—At Tavistock, R. Tucker, esq. 
to Fanny, daughter of J. Moore, - 
house, Tavistoc —At Hatherbigh, J. 
F.L.S., of Stonehouse, to Mary, daughter of the 
late J. Veale, 

Mayhew, esq., 0 
staple, to Mrs. Matterlau, widow of the late Lieut. 
Matterlau, R.N.—J. S. Bartlett, esq., of Torquay, 
to Catherine, daughter of the late J. Robinson, esq., 
of Vaplewick, Nottingham. 
Died. At Colyton, 48, — Sampson, esq—At Ap- 


ledore, Mrs. Irwin—At Taunton, Mrs. D 


ict of Col. D ; Frances Lewis, wife of the Rev. 


+, of Wick- 
bell, M.D., 


, of Passaford—At Dawlish, J. 
Umberleigh-house, near Barn- 


» Te- 


J. Clarke, rector of Clayhidon—At Pilton, Mrs. 
seine J. Guillet, esq.; Mr. G. Wat- 


Tallin—At 
son, of the 


Carthy, R.N. 


CORNWALL. 
Married.) At Wadebri 


ritannia—At Devonport, Lieut. Mc- 


e, Mr. J. C. Brown, of 


Bodien, Egloshayle, to Lydia, daughter of the late 
J. Yosking, esq., of Ludgvan. 


Died.} At Pendennis-castle, Mr. Oates, R.M., 


k-master of that 
and instruction the ori 


arrison. To his example 
1 developement of Opie’s 


genius is to be unquestionably attributed.—In Truro, 
» €sq.—At Broadleigh, Tamerton, J. D. 
Mary Ann, daugh- 


81, C. Potts 
Wynter, M. 


D.—At Penzance, 14, 


ter of Capt. Tregerthen. 


WALES, 


The Carmarthen Agricultural Society last week 
Feld their first anniversary competitory meeting at 
‘field near Llanwlich ; fourteen ploughs started, and 
the improvement in their management since last 
year was quite evident. 

A public meeting was held at Milford lately, for 
the purpose of establishing an Episcopal Floating 


Chapel Society for the Port of Milf 
Was established un 
of St. David’ 


: 8; Sir J. Owen, 
President. J. H. Allen, erq., 


ord. The society 
der the patronage of the Bishop 
bart., M. P. appointed 

M. P., W. H- Scour- 


» €3q-, M. P., vice-presidents; the Rev. T. Bug- 


Married. 


of the committee 
; and Capt. S. Byers, secretary. 


At Llandedwen, L 


» daughter of 
Capt. A. 


; J. Williams, esq., 


ieut. Col. Clapham, 


T.P.J. Parry, esq. 
Anderson, to 


hter of J.H. Hampton, 
Richards, esq., of 


oath-hali, 


Il! 


near Cardiff, to Arabella, daughter of T. Calley, 
esq., of Burderop-park, Wilts—At Pembrey, J. Mor- 
ris, esq., Of Pantyrathro, Carmarthenshire, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of D. Williams, ésq., of Penybedd— 
At Llandegfan, H.Pringle, esq. of Beaumaris, Angle- 
sea, to Meriel Eliza, daughter of B. Sparrow, esq., 
of Leamington—J. Edwards, esq., of Greenfield, 
Montgomeryshire, to Mrs. Herbert, of Dolevorgan. 
Died.| At Haverfordwest, Mrs. Meares, relict of 
the late G. Meares, esq., of Hook—At Evlenstock- 
hall, Denbighshire, Sir J. Evans, knt.—At Gors, 82, 
near Holyhead, Mrs. Pritchard—At Kidwelly, 64, 
J. Harris, esq.—At Cardiff, 80, the Rev. P. Edwards. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Fellows, of Ryegate, Surrey, has presented 
Mr. Leslie, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, with the sum of £200, for 
the purpose of extending the physical cabinet belong- 
ing to his class. This gentleman has also placed at the 
professor’s disposal £75., to be distributed as prizes 
for the two best Essays on Comets, open to all stu- 
dents who have attended the University at any time 
during the last ten years. The following prizes from 
the same liberal source, are to be awarded annually 
at the close of the session. For the best Essay on any 
given subject £20., with a gold medal, value £10., 
and for the second best £20. with a silver medal. 


Married.) At Edinburgh, Lieut. S. W. Oldham, 
R. N., to Miss J. Rankin; J. Carnegie, esq., to 
Miss A. Playfair; J. et: Ore to Miss J. Smith; 
the Rev. A. Ferguson, Tobermory, to Miss C. Mc- 
Isabella, daughter of G. Malcolm, esq., of Hull—At 
Inverness, W. McDowall Grant, +» to the Hon. ’ 
Miss E. Fraser—At Kinlock, C. Guthrie, esq. jun., 
of Taybank, to Margaret, daughter of G. Kinlock 
—At.Torbanehill, the Rev. J. Monilaw, of Aman, 
to Isabella Luke, daughter of the late J. Smellie, 
esq., of Torbanehill 


Died.] At Edinburgh, 82, William Skirving, esq., 
late of Plewland-hill, Haddingtonshire. This gen- 
tleman was a lineal descendant of John Skirving of 
Plewland-hill, who was standard-bearer of Keith 
Earl Marishall, and saved the banner-roll of the 
family of Earl Marishall at the battle of Flodden 
Field. This singular relic remained in the family 
for several ages, and, within these few years, was 
presented by the deceased to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, in whose library it still remains; John Keir, 
esq-, of Ledgers, a Mrs. C. O. Henderson ; 
38, Mary, daughter of Lieut. Col. Leatham; Mrs. 
Douglas Dickson of Hartree, widow of A. Douglas, 
esq.; J. Fuller, esq., M. D.; Malcolm Alexander, 
son of M. Stewart, 4. 5 J. Pattison, esq.; 70, Mrs. 
C. Robinson ; 70, T. Neilson, esq. ; Mrs. Marianne 
Cidalie Van vanes > widow of W. Stewart, esq.— 
Capt. P. Campbell, of Barcaldine; Wilhelmina, 
daughter of the late H. Hathorn, esq., of a 
—At Nenthorn, W. Roy, esq., of Nenthorn, an 
his daughter Isabella—At Cornhill, Aberdeen, Mr. 
H. Baker, relict of the late W. Baker, esq., of Font- 
hill Bishop, Wilts—At Leith, Mr. W. Knox, author 
of the ongs of Israel; The Lonely Hearth; 
The Harp of Zion; A Visit to Dublin; Marianne, 


_or the Widower’s ea od ; and a great variety of 
contributions inthe Edinbur 


h Magazine and other 
publications—David, son of the late A. Fairlie, esq., 
of Dunferline; Janet Calderwood, widow of D. 
Gordon, esq.—74, J. McFarlane, esq., of Balevill. 


IRELAND. . 

The men employed by the Mining Company of 
Ireland in working the slate quarries of Cloney- 
brien, County Tipperary, on removing an immense 
heap of stones, a Jarge flag-stone was found at the 
bottom ; on removing it, and digging, a human skelc- 
ton of extraordinary size was discovered under- 
neath. There has been for years a story told by the 
country-people, that a King of Leinster was mur- 
dered on that spot ; and, as is usual, a heap of stones 
was created by each person throwing one as he passed 
— Brady has erected a shot-factorv at Baly- 
corris, over one of the shafts of the Mining Com- 
pany of Ireland, which will save the country for 
that article between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds annually. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 26th of November to the 25th of December 1825. 
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E. Erron, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill and Lombard Street. 
~~ 
MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From November 20th to December 19th, 1825. 
Therm. Barometer. ‘a. 8 Winds. Atmospheric Variations. 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of November was 2 in: 18-100ths of an inch. 
Hazsz3 ond Co., £0, High Holborn. 
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